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ABSTRACT 


“What is rural sociology ?” has become a vital question since the passage of the 
Purnell Act, which authorizes sociological investigations for the improvement of the 
rural home and rural life. The objection to the commonly accepted view of rural 
sociology as represented by Gillette is that it fails to define the phenomena which 
are the peculiar subject matter of sociology and the unique contribution sociology 
can make to rural welfare. 

Rural sociology, or the sociology of rural life, is especially concerned with the 
anatomy and physiology of the various types of social groups, and the application 
of these scientific data to social organization. Hitherto the data of sociology and 
social psychology have been inadequate for practical application. 

A great number of investigations relating to the structure, the classification, 
the function, and the changes of rural groups might be made by rural sociologists 
which would contribute to general sociology. The difficulty lies in the absence of 
an adequate methodology. 

In order to obtain a method that will be scientific, the rural sociologist must 
recognize that there is a difference between pure and applied science. The former 
proceeds by abstracting one phase of the observed reality, the latter concentrates 
scientific data wherever found on a problem with the aim of finding a remedy. No 
problem of rural welfare can be solved by any one science alone, therefore rural 
sociologists must learn the techniques of other sciences or learn to employ those who 
are qualified to do so. 


The Purnell Act authorizes “economic and sociological inves- 
tigations as have for their purpose the development and improve- 
ment of the rural home and rural life.” The Act seeks to promote 

* Presented at the Institute of Research Methods in Rural Sociology, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, April 4, 1927. 
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the improvement of rural life by means of sociological investiga- 
tions. We are here to discuss what these investigations should be 
and how they may be carried on. 

We must first define our objectives. The Act evidently assumes 
that there is a science known as “sociology” whose methods and 
principles may be used in the study of rural life for its improve- 
ment. The question at once arises as to what are sociological in- 
vestigations. In recent years there has grown up a field of knowl- 
edge known as “rural sociology,” and we naturally consider these 
proposed “sociological investigations” of rural life in terms of our 
concept of rural sociology. To what extent has rural sociology, as 
now conceived, any methods or principles which may be applied to 
rural improvement? Just what is rural sociology? In planning 
these investigations, must we confine ourselves to making an im- 
mediate contribution to the welfare of rural life through the use of 
sociological methods and principles; or, if we find these inade- 
quate, may we undertake through investigation to discover such 
sociological principles? 

In the development of scientific research in the problems of 
agriculture under the terms of the previous federal acts establish- 
ing the agricultural experiment stations, experience has shown that 
both points of view are necessary—not only that the existing body 
of scientific knowledge must be applied to agricultural problems, 
but that when it is inadequate, scientific investigations must be 
undertaken to secure the knowledge necessary to solve the specific 
problems in hand. It is not the intention of these federal acts to 
endow research in pure science; but, on the other hand, it is not 
possible to apply a science which does not exist, so that a certain 
amount of research in pure science has been inevitable, and inves- 
tigations in pure science are undertaken, in so far as they are neces- 
sary and are within the available resources, to solve the problems 
of agriculture. 

We face the same situation in the “sociological investigation” 
of rural life. It is necessary for us to take stock of rural sociology 
and to determine just what it is and how it may be used in investi- 
gations before we can safely plan them. 

The best statement of the content and objectives of rural so- 
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ciology, as commonly accepted, is that given by Professor John M. 
Gillette in his discussion of the “Purpose and Scope of Rural So- 
ciology,” in which he clearly states the issues involved: 

If by sociology is always meant a rigidly scientific attempt to account for 
group phenomena, and if, further, the attempt must be disassociated from 
utilitarian motives, then the title “rural sociology” is incompetent to express 
the scientific import of sociological studies of rural communities. But, for the 
same reasons, there are few treatises which may be called sociologies, and the 
newer works bearing that name are especially ineligible because they deal so 
largely with the solution of practical problems. If to treat rural life quite 
largely as a set of problems to be solved is unscientific, rural sociology at pres- 
ent cannot qualify for the scientific class. It arose out of a growing demand for 
the application of rational intelligence to the conditions obtaining in country 
districts, and its initial spirit and motive was thereby necessarily rendered prac- 
tical and utilitarian. The great business of rural sociology is, and perhaps ever 
will be, the attainment of a sympathetic understanding of the life of farming 
communities and the application to them of rational principles of social en- 
deavor. But general sociology, at its best, is but a wrought-out structure of 
intellectual problems, and if rural sociology pursues its mission of understand- 
ing and solving in a rational manner the issues of rural life, it will become 
scientific, but will differ essentially from sociology in general by reason of its 
more restricted and immediate sphere. Its first imperative is to understand 
rural communities in terms of their conditions. Its next imperative is to formu- 
late right ways of action. We may think of rurak sociology as that branch of 
sociology which systematically studies rural communities to discover their con- 
ditions and tendencies, and to formulate principles of progress.” 

This is a very fair and accurate statement of the commonly 
accepted point of view with regard to rural sociology—and for that 
matter, as Professor Gillette indicates, to general sociology. My 
objection to this point of view, and my whole reason for having 
the temerity to bring this abstract problem to your attention at 
this time, is that it fails to define the phenomena which are the pe- 
culiar subject matter of sociology and consequently is impotent to 
discover any principles or generalizations which it may contribute 
to rural welfare as distinguishable from the application of prin- 
ciples of economics, political science, or psychology. No one 
science can deal with the total reality of rural life. Furthermore, 
sociology as such is not concerned with formulating “right ways of 
action” or “principles of progress.” That is necessary for rural 
welfare, but it is the task of social ethics or social philosophy. 

*J. M. Gillette, Rural Sociology (New York, 1922), p. 6. 
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Our existing books on rural sociology are treatises on rural 
welfare. As such they have been of immense significance, and | 
am not depreciating their value, but they give us little help as to 
the scientific methods for attacking welfare problems. Outside of 
the method which Professor Galpin has given us for studying the 
rural community, and similar studies of the neighborhood, the only 
new scientific method recently advanced in rural sociology is Dr. 
Hawthorn’s method of the measurement of socialization.* 

Social welfare involves the effort to secure the better adjust- 
ment of social relationships between individuals and groups. What 
this adjustment shall be depends upon the prevailing social ethics, 
which is a phase of social philosophy. Improvement in social wel- 
fare depends upon the scientific data furnished by economics, po- 
litical science, biology, geography, etc.; but it always has an ethi- 
cal element: it proceeds from a judgment of what ought to be 
done; it involves a recognized norm of conduct. 

Furthermore, as soon as we commence to analyze the prob- 
lems of social welfare we immediately find that specialization of 
labor has already arisen and that they are the object of attention 
of various sciences. Thus we have the sciences of education, pub- 
lic health, and government; and why may we not have equally 
well-developed scientific treatments of the family (is this not the 
ultimate objective of home economics? ), the church, or recreation? 

Ultimately our texts on rural sociology as at present con- 
structed would be merely compilations of the results of technicians 
in these various fields and an evaluation of them with regard to the 
total social situation, in terms of the prevailing social and ethical 
philosophy. But is such an evaluation and synthesis sociology or 
social ethics? Furthermore, is there any reason why the sociologist 
should undertake the investigation of problems in health and gov- 
ernment, any more than those in the field of economics; and if 
not, is he merely to deal with those forms of human association 
which are not of sufficient importance to demand a specialization 
of labor for their study? 

Social welfare comes about through social organization or a 
synthesis on the basis of all these special bodies of knowledge with 


*H. B. Hawthorn, The Sociology of Rural Life (New York, 1926). 
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regard to the social situation in any locality, family, or organiza- 
tion. Indeed, we must also know the history of the group involved 
and its psychology if we are to deal with it intelligently. Thus, al- 
though the achievement of social welfare through social organiza- 
tion involves the application of sociology, social organization also 
makes use of other sciences, and social welfare cannot be the pe- 
culiar subject matter of sociology. 

If the view of sociology as a study of the problems of social 
welfare is untenable, just what is its field as a science, or is it 
simply a method of synthesis, as so ably advocated by the late Pro- 
fessor Small? 

What are the phenomena which are the peculiar objects of at- 
tention of sociology, for rural sociology is simply the sociology of 
rural life. In general, they are the forms of human association, the 
various sorts of human groups. If we are to have a scientific 
knowledge of these groups, we must first be able to identify them, 
which will involve a knowledge of those characteristics of struc- 
ture which make possible their identification. Then if we seek to 
know how these groups may be controlled, we must know how they 
act, how they behave. The first is the anatomy and taxonomy, or 
systematic classification, of society; the latter involves its physi- 
ology. As, in biology, the meaning of anatomy is revealed only by 
a knowledge of physiology, and physiology can be studied only 
with an exact knowledge of anatomy, so in the study of human so- 
ciety we must know its physiology as well as its structure. The one 
is psychology, the other sociology. They are interdependent: both 
deal with the same phenomena, but each abstracts a different as- 
pect of the phenomena, and, as in biology, each aspect requires a 
special technique for its investigation. 

To carry our biological analogy farther, we must recognize that 
although biology includes such pure sciences as anatomy, taxon- 
omy, physiology, and ecology, its chief value is in its application to 
human well-being, through the applied biological sciences, such as 
plant pathology, economic entomology, parasitology, etc. So so- 
cial science has its application in social organization,‘ which is an 


‘This use of the term “social organization” is, of course, quite different from 
its usual use in sociology and anthropology, in which it refers to an existing state of 
social relationships; but it is the ordinary non-technical meaning implying the or- 
ganizing of society for social welfare. 
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applied science involving the application of sociology, social psy- 
chology, and other sciences and scientific method to the problems 
of social welfare. 

There are, therefore, three distinct fields of investigation in 
what is commonly called “sociology,” namely, the two pure sciences 
of (1) sociology proper, as further described below, and (2) social 
psychology, and (3) the applied science of social organization (or 
social economics). 

The difficulty of the rural sociologist is that he is attempting 
to develop an applied science (social organization) with entirely 
inadequate data from the pure sciences of sociology and social 
psychology. In the main, the general sociologist has been chiefly 
concerned in attempting to develop a social theory for which he 
has no adequate body of objective data. Furthermore, in so far as 
he is endeavoring to build up a true science inductively, the gen- 
eral sociologist has attempted to be both an anatomist and a physi- 
ologist, to cover both sociology and social psychology, and so has 
developed few scientific methods or principles in either field 
through a lack of specialization. 

Our textbooks on general sociology are a mixture of sociology, 
psychology, and social welfare. A notable beginning has been made 
in the study of the sociology of certain groups, as the rural com- 
munity, the neighborhood, the family, and the gang; but the study 
of group behavior has made little progress. The distinction be- 
tween sociology and social psychology is clearly recognized by 
most of those who have dealt with the problem,’ but in actual usage 
and procedure there is a deal of confusion. Thus Professor Ell- 
wood gives us a book on The Psychology of Human Society with 
the sub-title An Introduction to Sociological Theory, and states in 
his Preface that it deals with sociology rather than psychology. | 
emphasize this confusion between sociology and social psychology 
because the lack of specialization has resulted in giving us merely 
a lot of interesting and more or less valuable generalizations con- 
cerning group behavior, but few general principles based upon ex- 


*Cf. N. J. Spykman, The Social Theory of Georg Simmel, chap. iii, p. 45; B- 
M. Maciver, Community, p. 65; W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish 


Peasant I, 31. 
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act observation and capable of scientific verification. On the other 
hand, when we come into the field of social organization, into the 
application of social science to concrete situations, a practical 
working-knowledge of group behavior is essential if the procedure 
is to be scientific. 

In considering the objectives of research in rural sociology, I 
would therefore distinguish sharply between sociology as the 
science of the forms of human association, their structure, and ori- 
gin, and social psychology as the science of group behavior. 


I. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


First let us consider the field of social psychology. Social psy- 
chology as commonly conceived includes (1) the psychology of 
the social responses of the individual to other individuals; (2) the 
interaction of individuals in the behavior pattern of the group, 
which I have likened to group physiology; and (3) group behavior, 
the conduct of the group as a group, or the responses of the group 
to its environment. 

The first phase, the social psychology of the individual, is a 
most important field of study and is of fundamental importance 
for the understanding of group phenomena, but it is after all the 
study of the psychology of the individual in response to social 
stimuli, and is different from other aspects of general psychology 
only in the social situation involved. 

The second phase of social psychology is the study of the psy- 
chelogy involved in the system of interaction between the mem- 
bers of the group which gives the characteristic pattern of behav- 
ior of the individuals in the group. As Burgess has said, a group is 
a system of interacting personalities. In studying the anatomy of 
biological organisms, one is dealing with physical entities which 
may be seen and compared as to shape, size, structure, articula- 
tion, etc.; while in studying a group we are dealing with a concep- 
tual entity, a state of psychological relationship; and therefore any 
adequate understanding of the group is impossible without a knowl- 
edge of the interaction which is characteristic within the particular 
type group. In other words, the form of the group merely indicates 
that there is an established form of relationship or behavior pat- 
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tern of the individuals composing the group. This characteristic 
behavior pattern of the group may be considered the group physi- 
ology, and is one of the problems of social psychology. The sociol- 
ogist deals with this behavior pattern of the individuals in the group 
as an objective phenomenon, but for its explanation he depends on 
social psychology. 

Our analogy between sociology as group anatomy and social 
psychology as group physiology, is, indeed, inadequate, for so- 
cial psychology is more than group physiology—it is also the 
science of group behavior. This third phase of social psychology, 
or the study of the behavior of groups as groups, may be termed 
“collective psychology.” It involves a study of the characteristic 
responses of groups and the processes whereby standards of group 
behavior arise and are modified. The psychology of conflicting 
church groups, and their final federation in a community church, is 
an example. 

So far, there have been few really scientific investigations in 
the field of collective psychology, and the social psychologists have 
given us almost no technique for working in this field. One of the 
best beginnings in this respect is that made by Mr. Lindemann in 
his study of group conflict among co-operative agricultural so- 
cieties, reported in his Social Discovery. 

I shall not undertake to outline the field or methods of work 
involved in the study of the social psychology of rural life. I merely 
wish to insist that for progress in this field there must be a division 
of labor, and that although it is dependent upon sociology as social 
structure, it must be attacked by developing a method of its own 
which will be essentially psychological. Acting upon this convic- 
tion, we are undertaking two projects in this field at Cornell Uni- 
versity—one on “Leadership” and the other on “Group Conflict in 
Rural Life’ —and we are engaging a trained psychologist to carry 
on these investigations. 


‘II. SOCIOLOGY 


Having thus separated the science of social psychology, let us 
consider the subject matter of sociology proper. I have no inten- 
tion of attempting to outline another new system of sociology; 
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that is the task of the general sociologist. However, in so far as our 
investigations are to make any real contribution to general soci- 
ology we must have some rough working-theory of sociology as a 
science, and we must come to grips with it if we are to have any 
adequate methodology for our investigations. 

Although I am unable to agree with many of his views and am 
unable entirely to grasp some of them, Simmel has come nearer to 
giving a clear statement of the objectives of sociology than any 
other writer I have studied; and a thorough study of Dr. Spyk- 
man’s The Social Theory of Georg Simmel will force any serious 
student to clarify his own views as to what sociology is all about. 
He defines sociology as “the identification, systematic arrange- 
ment, psychological explanation, and historical development of the 
pure forms of socialization.” This clearly delimits its field and dif- 
ferentiates a body of phenomena which are not the object of any 
other science. Pursuing this general point of view, without follow- 
ing Simmel’s analysis or his definition of “form,” I would distin- 
guish four main divisions of the study of human groups as the 
peculiar subject matter of sociology: . 

1. The structure of groups.—This involves a knowledge of the 
anatomy and pattern of behavior characteristic of each type of 
group. What is its typical structure? Are the members of the group 
of similar status or are they differentiated, and if so how and to 
what extent? Has the group a leader, and if so of what type and 
what is his relation to the group mechanism? We need to have 
some sort of pictorial idea of the structure of different types of 
groups, such as Keyserling has given us of the smallest group, of 
husband and wife, when he likens marriage to an “elliptical field 
of force.” 


The latter has two foci which are fixed and never can be merged in one 
another; its interpolar tension cannot be abolished if the field is to remain in- 
tact. The interpolar tension is at the same time an independent unit created 
by the field of force itself. This unit cannot be deduced from the specific char- 
acter of each pole, taken separately or together, or from any possible relation 
existing between the two.® 


Were we to apply this idea to larger and more complicated 
groups, we should have a pictorial concept of their structure, which 
“Count Hermann Keyserling, The Book of Marriage (New York, 1926), p. 8. 
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in many cases might be more or less adequately diagramed. A 
political party, a religious denomination, a co-operative marketing 
association, are all material for sociological analysis from the 
standpoint of group structure. 

2. The classification or taxonomy of groups.—More than one 
classification may be necessary for different purposes. Thus from 
the standpoint of their origin we may classify groups into (1) those 
arising from their relation to locality, or locality groups, such as 
village communities, cities, neighborhoods, regions, etc.; (2) those 
arising from blood relationship, or genetic groups, such as the fam- 
ily, sib, tribe and race; and (3) those which arise from voluntary 
association, or so-called “interest groups,” of which there may be 
further sub-classes. But this will not be as serviceable a classifica- 
tion as one based on group structure and function—a classification 
which, so far as I am aware, remains to be made. Confederations 
might be taken as one class in such a structural classification. 

The chief point which Simmel makes regarding classification 
is that it cannot be based on group interests, which is exactly the 
characteristic which most of us try to use to classify groups. From 
a sociological standpoint there is little in common between a Quak- 
er meeting, a Negro church service, and the Catholic mass. They 
all have the common “interest” of religious groups, but they have a 
different structure and behavior pattern. On the other hand, a re- 
ligious revival meeting and a meeting in a “high-pressure” mem- 
bership campaign are similar phenomena. Thus the characteristic 
form of interaction, or the pattern of behavior, will form a basis of 
classification as well as the structural mechanism. 

There may also be a classification of groups according to their 
types of group behavior or conduct. Thus Hoxie has classified 
labor unions not only according to their structure but according to 
“functional types,” such as “business unionism,” “friendly or up- 
lift unionism,” and “revolutionary unionism.’” Such a classifica- 
tion is, however, a psychological classification based upon the ob- 
servation of the behavior of these groups. It is therefore a product 
of collective psychology; and although it will be of great value in 


* Robert F. Hoxie, Trade Unionism in the United States (New York: Apple- 
ton, 1917), chap. ii. 
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social organization in attempting the control of these groups, it is 
not based on characteristics of group structure and cannot be used 
as a basis of sociological taxonomy. It is analogous to a classifica- 
tion of insects according to their food habits, which is useful to the 
economic entomologist but cannot be made the basis of taxonomy. 

3. What is the “function” of the group? What is its place in 
the social milieu? How does it habitually interact with other 
groups? Obviously this function changes and will involve a knowl- 
edge of the origin and history of the group type. The community, 
or any larger aggregation of groups, may be considered a system 
of interacting groups; and the place which the group occupies in 
this system gives it its sociological significance. Thus Thrasher’s 
study of The Gang not only gives us a knowledge of its structure 
but defines it in terms of its social relationships, its function in so- 
ciety. The family, the village community, and other group types 
may be described not only in terms of structure and characteristic 
behavior patterns but also in terms of their social function. 

4. Social change-——As indicated above, group functions 
change; the forms of human association are not static, but are con- 
stantly influenced by the growth of technology and the changing 
environment. For an adequate interpretation of group phenomena, 
sociology must, therefore, determine so far as is possible the char- 
acteristic responses of groups to environmental stimuli in so far as 
these may be generalized. It may discover certain general prin- 
ciples concerning the effect of communication and widening group 
relations on solidarity of previously isolated groups, concerning the 
effect of the division of labor on the family or community, or con- 
cerning the effect on social control of the change from group com- 
pulsion to voluntary choice. Professor Ogburn’s Social Change is a 
good example of a study in this field. But however important this 
phase of sociology may be, it is obviously dependent upon the ac- 
cumulation of sociological data in the first three categories and 
must be the result of their synthesis. It easily degenerates into so- 
cial philosophizing based on inadequate data, of which there has 
been a superfluity and which has discredited sociology as a science. 
In most cases our theory of social change will be of chief use as an 
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hypothesis essential for adequate perspective in outlining our in- 
vestigations. 

Such is my conception of general sociology in so far as I am 
able to understand it today and subject to immediate revision when 
the more adequate methodology for which we are all groping is dis- 
covered. Does this conception of sociology, separating it from so- 
cial psychology and social organization, leave it nothing but the 
“dry bones”? By no means! But it does restrict it to a definite sub- 
ject matter with a possibility of developing a definite technique and 
the discovery of principles which may be given a practical applica- 
tion; whereas the attempt to come to an understanding of the whole 
of social reality gives us no possibility of a scientific method. 

Our difficulty in rural sociology is that we have been attempt- 
ing a general description of rural life without any clear concept of 
just what we are seeking to do. This has been a necessary stage of 
orientation in a new and unexplored country; but if we are now to 
make progress in a scientific description of our phenomena which 
may form the basis for the discovery of principles of general appli- 
cation, we must now grapple with the question of just what our field 
of study is. General social surveys, studies of the standard of liv- 
ing, housing surveys, etc., have all given us an invaluable knowl- 
edge of rural life essential and useful for programs of rural welfare; 
but only incidentally have they made any contribution to sociology 
as a science. Let us briefly consider, therefore, what investigations 
may be made in rural sociology which will directly contribute to so- 
ciology as a science. Arranged under the same phases of sociology 
as outlined above, the following are suggested as illustrative: 

1. Structure-—We need a more precise and thorough knowl- 
edge of the structure of rural groups. While investigations of the 
rural neighborhood have given us a fairly good notion of its struc- 
ture, the concept of the rural community is still hazy and debatable. 
To what extent is it a reality, and to what extent a sociological 
myth? When is a community really a community and when only 
the name of an area, and what are the interrelations of groups with- 
in a community which will enable us to distinguish different types 
of communities? 

2. Classification—We now have no basis of classification for 
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voluntary groups except that based on “interests,” which, as Sim- 
mel has shown, is unsatisfactory for any understanding of the 
group as such, however useful it may be for dealing with a concrete 
situation. May we not, through a study of group structure, discover 
classifications which will give us principles of real practical value? 
For instance, are there not common structural elements in all 
groups of young people which have an adult leader, such as Sun- 
day-school classes, Scouts, Four-H clubs, etc.? Do groups which 
depend upon an employed leader, such as churches, chambers of 
commerce, and co-operative associations, belong to a common struc- 
tural type? What is the sociological significance of the corporation 
in contrast to the co-operative association? If we approach the 
study of these groups from the standpoint of their sociological struc- 
ture and functioning rather than that of their interests or purposes, 
we shall discover taxonomic characters which will bring out prin- 
ciples of importance for the applied science of social organization. 
A classification of insects into those which eat potatoes and those 
which eat cabbage is not of very much help in their control; what 
we want to know is their structure and habits as indicated in a gen- 
eral way by their classification in systematic entomology. 

3. Function—What are the typical relations between church 
and school, church and grange (or similar farmers’ organizations), 
and grange and school, within communities of various sizes? What 
are typical relations between villages and surrounding farms and 
farmers’ groups, and what conditions determine these relations?* 
Does the boys’ gang function the same in the village as in the city? 

4. Social change.—What is the effect on the family of increas- 
ing the functions of the school? With the development of trans- 
portation by automobile, do institutions tend to become centralized 
or dispersed in a larger community area? With better transporta- 
tion, does the function of the small rural community change under 
the influence of the larger community? 

These topics are but indicative of the possible contributions of 
investigations in rural sociology to sociology as a science; and as 
we come to have a clearer concept of just what sociology is and of 


*Cf. J. B. Gwin, “Community Relationships,” Social Forces, IV (September, 
1925), 104. 
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its methods, we shall find an ever enlarging number of strictly so- 
ciological problems, for our difficulty is not in a lack of objects for 
study but in our lack of a methodology which will enable us to per- 
ceive the nature of the problems and how they may be studied. 


Ill, SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


But if we should give more attention to sociology and social 
psychology from the standpoint of pure science, it should not be 
inferred that we are to neglect the ultimate aim as defined by the 
Purnell Act, “the development and improvement of the rural home 
and rural life,” or rural welfare. Indeed, the whole reason for in- 
sisting upon the development of sociology and social psychology 
as sciences is that unless we do so we shall have no scientific meth- 
od for attacking the problems of the applied science of social or- 
ganization. Social organization is the final aim of all our research. 
As previously indicated, it must be considered as an applied science 
as far as method is concerned, while it is an art—as the practice of 
medicine is an art—when it comes to the actual application of the 
technique to any given situation. An applied science consists of the 
application of the knowledge and principles of various sciences to 
some particular problem of human interest. Pure science organizes 
its data through the abstraction of one phase of the reality studied; 
applied science organizes scientific data to solve the problem of a 
concrete situation. Applied science not only utilizes pure science 
but also involves the use of the scientific method in solving its 
problems. By way of illustration we may take economic ento- 
mology. Entomology is the science of insects, and formerly con- 
sisted of little more than a study of insect anatomy and systematic 
entomology, or taxonomy, and some general observations on the 
habits of insects. But the real importance of entomology is in ap- 
plied or economic entomology—the control of injurious insects. 
Now economic entomology utilizes systematic entomology, but it 
is by no means a mere application of it. It seeks means of insect 
control. It therefore tries to find the vulnerable spot in the life of 
the insect under study and to apply or invent “remedies” which 
will be fatal when rightly applied. To discover where the insect 
is vulnerable requires not only the use of systematic entomology, 
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anatomy, and physiology, but a knowledge of its life-history and 
habits and ecology. When means of control are sought, the econ- 
omic entomologist must have at his command not only a knowl- 
edge of any chemical and mechanical means of directly killing the 
insect but also in many cases he must know all about the culture of 
the crop or the life of the animal affected. He must, therefore, ap- 
ply the knowledge of numerous sciences. In so far as he finds cer- 
tain means of control generally applicable to certain types of in- 
sects or situations, he gradually discovers principles of insect 
control, just as the physician does in the treatment of disease; and 
so in time he builds up a new body of scientific knowledge and 
principles. He is at once a technologist and a scientist. 

In like manner the applied science of social organization at- 
tacks the problem of social welfare, utilizing sociology and social 
psychology, but also calling to its aid history and economics, eth- 
nology and biology, and, indeed, whatever social, biological, or 
physical science is necessary to enable it to understand the situa- 
tion and secure the best adjustment to meet human needs. Applied 
social science differs, however, in that it is rarely possible to secure 
actual experiments under controlled conditions. 

Innumerable problems of social welfare present themselves 
which may properly be subjects of investigation in social organiza- 
tion. For example, is the small rural community being supplanted 
by the larger community unit? If so, to what extent is this desir- 
able, and to what extent or under what circumstances should the 
small unit be preserved, and how may this be done? Such a prob- 
lem involves first the determination of certain facts within the 
sphere of rural sociology. It is obviously a problem of “social 
change.” But it also involves the determination of what is socially 
desirable—a problem in social ethics—the answer to which will in- 
volve another body of data from various sciences. Lastly, having 
determined what the trend of the social change is, whether it should 
and can be controlled, the question is how this control may be ac- 
complished. This question of “how” will be answered in part by 
social psychology, but it will also involve the data of other sciences. 

It must be evident, therefore, that social organization cannot 
be considered a branch of sociology, but in so far as it deals chiefly 
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with a study of groupings which are desirable, whether they be 
groupings of locality or groupings of individual groups in larger 
confederations, or the relations of groups, it will find its affiliation 
chiefly with sociology, for neither the other social sciences nor so- 
cial science as a whole is attacking such problems. Social organiza- 
tion is scientific in its method of procedure, and the by-product of 
its investigations will contribute to the sciences; but it is not itself 
a science, even though it may, like economic entomology, discover 
certain empirical principles of general application. This is chiefly 
because it must always introduce the ethical factor of what ought 
to be; whereas science cannot say what is or is not desirable for 
man to do, although it may very largely, if not entirely, determine 
what is possible. It is impossible to separate this ethical factor 
from the application of social science, for science does not itself 
indicate what ought to be. There is, of course, a constant tempta- 
tion for man to accept the naive philosophy that whatever is is 
right; and we often seem to assume that because there is a definite 
social trend, it is, therefore, inevitable and consequently not open 
to an ethical evaluation. This assumption that trends are inevitable 
is, of course, mere assumption. For example, there is no question 
that the industrial system has injured the family as an institution, 
and the present tendencies toward family disorganization produced 
by industry seem inimical to human welfare. Is this then inev- 
itable? Is it impossible so to organize industry that the family may 
be conserved? Although science cannot answer the ethical ques- 
tions, it can show what may be possible and can secure an objective 
consideration of the facts so that the answer to these questions may 
be more largely based on fact than on personal or cultural predis- 
position. 

The problems of rural social organization are so numerous that 
it is hardly necessary to attempt to catalogue them. Practically 
all of the concrete problems of social welfare come within this field. 
Thus the adjustment of disorganized families is really a problem 
of social organization and must be approached from the stand- 
points above indicated. So the question of leisure-time activities 
for rural youth, and how their social life may be improved, is 2 
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problem of social organization. The study of rural institutions’ of 
all sorts is a field of investigation invaluable for purposes of social 
organization, but which must be approached from that standpoint. 

There is no lack of material for investigations in social organi- 
zation looking toward rural welfare. It is important that we attack 
those problems which are of immediate interest to our constituency 
and in whose solution scientific methods may make a contribution 
whose validity is scientifically demonstrable, for the application of 
our investigations is going to be made by the groups themselves, 
and if they are to make use of the results of scientific investiga- 
tions, they must be convinced that science has a method which is 
superior to mere common sense in working out the complex social 
problems of modern life. 

From the standpoint of the needs of rural life, most of our in- 
vestigations should be in the field of rural social organization. The 
chief purpose of this paper is to urge the importance of a more ade- 
quate methodology in this field. Social organization involves the 
application of sociology and social psychology, but it is much more 
than that. As workers in this field, it is important for us to realize 
the paucity of the data which sociology and social psychology give 
us and the necessity of establishing these sciences if we are to use 
them as the scientific basis for an applied science. On the other 
hand, we must appreciate the fact that social organization involves 
various sciences and that as investigators in this field we must be 
prepared either to use the techniques of these sciences or to employ 
those who are qualified to do so. Effective social research involves 
much more than an adequate methodology, but I have the feeling 
that at the present time it is possibly the chief limiting factor in the 
progress of the scientific investigation of rural life. 

* For a catalogue of these see my article “Social Research for Rural Life,” Pro- 
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ABSTRACT 


Rural sociology is becoming more and more scientific. Certain essentials in sci- 
entific methodology can be adapted from the older sciences. These are: a definite 
method of procedure, limitation of the field and of problems, objectivity, and, on 
the part of the workers, an approach to the projects as pure scientists. Likewise 
there are evidences in the work of the rural sociologists which manifest certain sci- 
entific tendencies. These aspects are: distinctive methods and techniques character- 
izing each project, new methods of research emerging as products, the creation of 
exact units of measurements, careful definition of the elements being studied, experi- 
ments in the field of community organization and social problems, and the use of 
the participant observer idea. Rural sociology will become a science only through 
painstaking, detailed, and long-continued work in research. 


Sociology, both urban and rural, is gradually emerging from 
the dominance of the philosophical, psychological, ethical, and bio- 
logical concepts, and in the process the workers in the field are 
earnestly endeavoring to develop a body of scientific methodology 
especially applicable to the subject. Since the strong impetus has 
recently been given to the development of rural sociology in the 
colleges of agriculture, it is being forced to evaluate its methods 
and findings by the standards of the more exact sciences. Rural so- 
ciologists are, therefore, aware of their inadequate scientific tech- 
nique. 

The methodology of any science consists of two aspects: its 
techniques or tools and its methods of handling both the techniques 
and the data. Biology advanced after the invention of the micro- 
scope, which is the technique or tool of the science; the microscopes 
of sociology are yet crude; we need greater perfection in them, and 
the invention also of balances and test tubes. 

Furthermore, if sociology is to become a science it must follow 
a scientific procedure. Also, in view of the complexity of our sub- 
ject matter, the accumulation of a large number of data is essential 
if laws and principles are to be discovered inductively. Likewise, 
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a mass of collected material is of no value unless its different ele- 
ments are comparable. This necessitates a similarity in classifica- 
tion, or, in other words, the following by the workers of a common 
method. 

Essentials in methods have evolved through the work of the 
exact sciences which are applicable to the field of rural sociology. 
In addition, the work of the rural sociologists up to the present has 
not been in vain. Thus, we shall try to examine a few of these es- 
sentials of the scientific method as they apply to our own problems, 
and also make an inventory of the tendencies which are manifest in 
various pieces of research. 


ESSENTIALS OF A SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Methods and techniques in sociology come from two sources: 
principles of procedure that have been found valid in exact 
sciences, and the inventing of and experimenting with new meth- 
ods. The material of rural sociology cannot be put on scales, be 
subjected to measurable physical pressures, or held over a flame in 
a test tube. It deals with various aspects of reality which are, or 
are in process of becoming, resultants of human activities; and ac- 


cordingly the conditions under which observations are made cannot 
be fully controlled. However, a few general and essential prin- 
ciples, or laws of method, common to all sciences in research are 
applicable to rural sociology. An analysis of these essentials con- 
stitutes this, the first part of the main body of the paper. 

A definite method of procedure is the first essential of all scien- 
tific work. Thus the scientific process involves three steps: (1) the 
accumulation of facts or data through observation which may or 
may not be carried out through experimentation; (2) the classi- 
fication of these facts; and (3) the discovery of the relationships 
or the lack of relationships between them. The pursuing of such an 
operation is not peculiar to the scientist; each normal individual in 
a restricted manner acts in accordance with this course, thereby, 
both consciously and unconsciously, making his adjustments in 
life. But in contrast to the average man’s looseness in procedure, 
one can say that the making of careful, systematic, objective, and 
unbiased observation, the guarded and vigilant placing of findings 
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in separate categories, and the accurate detection of the interrela- 
tionships between the classifications are the distinctive character- 
istics of science. Indeed, the discovery of order and meaning in the 
groupings and institutions of farm and village life is the goal of 
rural sociology. 

Limitation of the field and problems is the second essential of 
research. Sociology, whether it is general, rural, or urban, must be 
definitely limited, since it cannot include all phenomena of human 
society. A science abstracts specific elements of a total reality and 
analyzes them from a distinct angle. Thus no one science has given 
to us all the characteristics and elements of such a simple substance 
as water. Chemistry has discovered its chemical content, physics 
has revealed its pressures, and medicine still tries to uncover the 
various and unknown uses to the human body for which it can be 
employed. Rural sociology cannot study all social phenomena of 
rural society; different social sciences must approach them from as 
many angles. The particular habitual reactions which individuals 
make in the various rural environments must be handled by the 
psychologists; the examination of the special theories and activi- 
ties by which the governmental groupings function belongs to the 
political scientists; and the price system in its relation to farm 
products is obviously the field of the economist. But the form and 
function of various groupings, institutions, and organizations char- 
acteristic of rural society constitute the peculiar subject matter of 
rural sociology, to which its investigations must be confined if it 
is to discover sociological principles. Rural sociology limits its 
analyses of rural society to an abstraction of form and function of 
types of rural groupings. 

An examination of the diverse fields included under the general 
heading of rural sociology is made at this point in order to clarify 
the last few statements and to show further the necessity of limita- 
tion of research projects. A careful scrutiny of textbooks and bul- 
letins which purport to be rural sociology reveals the following 
subjects: rural social problems, social psychology of rural life, com- 
munity organization, and rural sociology proper, if the foregoing 
limitation of rural sociology as form and function of rural groups 
is tenable. I am willing to admit that perhaps for some time to 
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come these different lines of research must be handled under the 
general heading of rural sociology, but if the obligation for investi- 
gation in all these fields continues to rest upon the rural sociolo- 
gists, the first requisite is a clear distinction of subject matter, ob- 
jectives and methods for each. Do the social problems of rural life, 
such as child labor, health, delinquency, and poverty, belong any 
more to sociology than to economics, political science, medicine, ed- 
ucation, or religion? Indeed, I sometimes wonder what the sociolo- 
gist has to talk about in the way of problems when the specialists 
in these several lines of endeavor have offered their contributions. 
Much effort has recently been placed on standards of living studies 
under the direction of Dr. Kirkpatrick, but do the findings belong 
to rural sociology, economics, or home economics? Since the find- 
ings are largely in terms of dollars or the price system, a differentia- 
tion of fields would place these studies in economics. An examina- 
tion of the standard of life as an index of culture, rather than the 
measure of the economic plane of living, falls within the domain of 
rural sociology, but this phase of the subject has thus far been 
neglected. 

The delimitation of subject matter not only is necessary in se- 
lection of the field, but is especially and unequivocally requisite in 
defining a problem. The choosing of a subject like ‘The Social 
Consequences of the Changed Methods of Transportation and 
Communication,” which is justifiable for a class discussion, is un- 
warrantable as a subject of investigation by any canon of scientific 
procedure. It is too broad; it lacks sufficient limitation. A defen- 
sible subject, and one that is sufficiently specific for the attainment 
of scientific results, would be “The Change in the Religious Group- 
ings in a Selected Locality Due to the New Methods in Transporta- 
tion and Communication.” 

A third essential is objectivity. A rigid adherence to the study 
of objective phenomena is a fundamental requisite if methodology 
in rural sociology is to acquire scientific standing. The psycholo- 
gists may be able to explain certain processes relative to individual 
activities in subjective terminology, like complexes, conflicts, 
urges, drives, and attitudes, but the sociologist is dealing with 
forms, which are the resultants of group activities and which may 
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be interpreted only in terms of external, objective facts. If the re- 
search workers confine their endeavors to rural social problems, 
community organization, or rural sociology proper, as above indi- 
cated, scientific results in terms of deducted laws, principles, and 
relationships can be obtained only by holding to impersonal, un- 
feeling, external data. 

The most fruitful results have been obtained by adherence to 
the objective even in the field of rural social psychology. The find- 
ings of Stuart Rice in his The Farmers and Workers in American 
Politics exemplifies the point. Thus with the farm population hay- 
ing a relatively high percentage of young farmers, and in particu- 
lar places where a high percentage of land was mortgaged and there 
was a low valuation of farm property, the author found that a po- 
litical revolt followed an economic depression.* 

Moreover, note the differences in the two following quotations, 
both by the same author,’ James M. Williams: 

Being thus simple, it is to be expected that there would be a marked in- 
crease of social activity during and following the period of unprecedented 
prosperity, 1870-84 For instance, the prosperity of 1879-84 caused 
several farmers to buy fast horses A great increase in dancing and 
theatre-going directly followed prosperity Again, the churches bought 
new organs during our prosperous period Prosperity caused a great in- 
crease in travelling 

It is interesting to trace the optimistic attitude as it has survived through 
the vicissitudes of religious doctrine. Farmers who seem to have no religious 
beliefs at all still have lingering evidences of this attitude 
farmer about the limited supply of coal and he may say, “Well now have you 
ever noticed that whenever we had any real need there always was somebody 
smart enough to invent a new way to supply it. So I think when the coal beds 
run out somebody will invent a new fuel.” 


The first quotation deals with the objective facts; the second only 
with subjective inferences. The former has scientific value; the 
latter is interesting reading. 

As a final essential, research in the sociology of rural life must 
be approached as a study of pure science. He who would collect 


* Op. cit. 
* The first from An American Town, “Columbia University Studies” (1906) P. 
115; and the second from Expansion of Rural Life (Knopf, 1926), p. 245. 
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and classify sociological facts and draw consequential deductions 
therefrom cannot be too much concerned about their immediate ap- 
plication. A few outstanding personalities may be scientists and at 
the same time reformers or propogandists, but they are rare. Only 
lately the newspapers have told us about the discovery of the cath- 
ode ray, the full significance of which no one can tell. What is to 
be done with it remains for the practical man, the person who ap- 
plies discoveries to the problems of everyday life, and perhaps even 
commercializes them. Another illustration from physics is helpful. 
Michael Faraday discovered the principle of electromagnetism 
prior to 1850, James Clark Maxwell formalized the principles of 
it into mathematical relationships about 1870, and we are now us- 
ing the facts in the construction and use of gas engines and radios. 
Much of the early investigation on the rural church was done by 
those who were going out to reform it, and the findings were col- 
ored always by the assumption of the rightness of the institution. 
But when the Institute of Social and Religious Research scientifi- 
cally determined the facts, and published a few statements about 
the large amount of missionary money being wasted, a construc- 
tive policy of procedure was possible. Thus the first duty of the 
rural sociologist as a scientist is to discover the significant facts 
and principles regarding the group relationships in rural society, 
and leave to the extension worker, preacher, teacher, and private 
citizen the application of the findings. 


TENDENCIES IN RESEARCH METHODS 


Progressive accomplishments in rural sociological research 
shown in recent publications indicate several tendencies toward an 
evolution in scientific methods and techniques. Our concern is now 
with these tendencies. 

First, distinctive methods and techniques characterize each re- 
search project. The objective of the project, subject matter, and 
the amount of money available and time are the immediate deter- 
miners of procedure. Obviously, in the formation of each plan sug- 
gestions must be adapted from all sources, but such action does not 
preclude the possibility or necessity of each study having a method 
peculiar to itself. Thus tools or techniques have been created, each 
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of which is adapted for special types of procedure, and each of 
which is more or less recognized. Six different techniques are in use 
in collecting material. They comprise the questionnaire, the sur- 
vey, the case record, including both the individual and group or 
institution, the document, the interview, and the diary.’ The spe- 
cial form that each may take depends on the locality, people from 
whom information is to be obtained, purpose, time, and personality 
of the research worker. This generalization holds true for the 
diary, document, or interview, as well as the questionnaire or sur- 
vey. 

The system employed, or the method, in the classification and 
making of deductions from assembled material is again dependent 
on the object to be attained. Maps, charts, graphs, tables and sta- 
tistical correlations are all to be found in more or less common 
usage. The place and value of the map have been recognized since 
the publication of Dr. Galpin’s bulletin on The Social Anatomy of 
an Agricultural Community. Tables and charts are as old as our 
census volumes. Correlations are much more recent, but their use- 
fulness is gradually becoming more and more perceptible. No rules 
can be given which will govern when one should be employed and 
when another; the worker must decide this on the basis of the 
availability of the data. 

A second tendency clearly recognizable is that new methods 
and techniques of research emerge as products; they are not ends, 
but resultants of the processes of seeking and discovery. Leaving 
our own field for a parallel situation, the evolution of the plow af- 
fords an illustration. This farming tool passed through various 
phases of evolution in accordance with such factors as need, type 
of soil, and the general spread of population toward the West; it 
evolved coincidently with the increasing necessity of cultivation. 
The plow is to raising corn what method and technology are to our 
investigations. Accordingly, neither techniques nor methods can 
be created as an abstraction, but in conjunction with the particular 
and diversified projects. Out of numerous and perhaps fragmen- 
tary but detailed pieces of investigation are coming and will come 


* See the brief discussion of these by Kolb in Proceedings of Amer. Sociol. Soc. 
for 1925, p. 271. 
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a composite body of methodology. All older sciences have passed 
through the same successive stages as both general and rural soci- 
ology are now going through; methods have evolved in response to 
and in accordance with the ever augmenting body of scientific 
knowledge, which is accomplished only after the expenditure of 
much time and effort on diversified attempts by many workers. 

The third tendency shown in recent investigations is the crea- 
tion of units, both of measurement and of expression in exact mean- 
ing. Necessarily, what the specific unit of measurement is depends 
on the field of investigation. Dr. Kirkpatrick, in his The Standard 
of Living in a Typical Section of Diversified Farming, established 
such a unit, which he called “social values.” The term was rather 
broad, including “values resulting from education,” those “arising 
through . . . . forms of association manifested in the disposition 
of the members of the family to improve their immediate environ- 
ment,” “to use their leisure time beneficially,” and ‘‘to take part in 
neighborhood and community activities.”* Truly these partake of 
subjective judgments and lend themselves to inaccuracies, but they 
denote an effort at scientific measurement through the creation of 
a unit. The making use of this principle has given great impetus to 
the advancement of rural economics. “Labor income” as well as 
price has a distinct meaning for the workers in this field. 

Other units being devised and used in our own subject com- 
prise “indexes of mobility and permanency” in explanation of pop- 
ulation movements, “column inches,” attendance interest,” and 
“social contacts.” The index of mobility or permanency may be 
employed in determining the movements or stability of a popula- 
tion, and in the discovery of the relationship of population shifting 
and change to institutional and organizational forms. The re- 
searches into the ecology of the city on the part of the Department 
of Sociology, University of Chicago, the publications of Dr. Galpin, 
and a forthcoming bulletin by Dr. Sanderson suggest these indexes. 
The “column inch” measure was used by Dr. Taylor in his paper 
on “The Country Newspaper as a Town-Country Agency” in 1921 
at the meeting of the American Country Life Association, and by 


‘Publication of the New York State College of Agriculture. 
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Dr. Willey in his study of “The Country Newspaper” only re- 
cently. With regard to its use Dr. Willey says: 


All that can be done objectively is to record the amount of space given by 
the editors to various types of news. Knowing what attention the press is pay- 
ing to any type of news is the first step in knowing what the public at large is 
thinking. Certainly the first step in attempting to evaluate the press as a so- 
cializing agency is to know what kind of news it is including in its columns, and 
then the amount. Disregarding the suggestive qualities of this news, the mere 
fact that a certain amount of space is being devoted to certain types (religious, 
political, educational, etc.) calls these matters to the minds of the readers. 

5 


The “attendance interest” unit was effectively manipulated by Dr. 
Fry in his “Diagnosing the Rural Church.” Of it he says: 


This new unit of comparison is the amount of time that people contribute 
to their churches. In certain respects this is a more accurate basis for compar- 
ing one church with another than money or membership The method 
of determining the monthly amount of time that a church commands is by 
multiplying the average number of people who attend a given type of service 
by the number of such services held a month.® 


The unit “social contact” was devised by Dr. Hawthorn as a meas- 
ure of the social efficiency of institutions and organizations in a 


community. “Each organization is a nucleus around which talents, 
programs, and people gather. The number and type of social con- 
tacts developed through each organization determines its power as 
a socializing agency and its efficiency in contributing to the social 
life of the community.”” Thus the author characterizes the meth- 
od. Furthermore, the same investigator has reduced his data to 
mathematical formulas, which again is a method of science.* 
Concurrently with the employment of various units of meas- 
urement, statistical correlations are being increasingly brought 
into play to discover relationships. Correlations and mathematical 
formulas are continuously increasing in importance, but units of 
measurement must be devised before they are applicable. Mathe- 
matics is not the only method of fundamental significance for phys- 
ics, but it is one of the tools of that discipline. Likewise, sociologi- 


*P. 23. *P. 36. 
'H. B. Hawthorn, The Sociology of Rural Life, p. 71. 
* [bid., p. 73. 
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cal data may be put into mathematical formulas and be subjected 
to statistical analyses, but, nevertheless, these are only instruments 
to aid in the discovery of sociological laws and relationships. The 
statistical method has been successfully adapted to sociological 
material by both Fry and Rice in the publications above referred 
to, but that does not preclude the advantageous use of other means, 
nor should it instigate a complete reliance on the statistical. The 
statistical method is not the only open sesame to lead to scientific 
methodology, even though when properly used it is of great value. 

A fourth tendency closely allied with the devising of units of 
measurement is the attempt to define accurately the elements being 
studied. Among the earliest writings concerned with neighbor- 
hoods and communities, no clear meaning was attached to either of 
these terms. However, since the publication of Professor Kolb, on 
Rural Primary Groups, and Drs. Sanderson and Thompson, on So- 
cial Areas of Otsego County, a tendency toward detail and accur- 
ate differentiation and definition in the field of source material has 
been manifest. Thus, to quote from Dr. Kolb: 


Various writings in the whole field of rural life and organization have tended 
to a rather insoluble confusion between the term “neighborhood” and ‘“‘com- 
munity.” Therefore, in an attempt to avoid this difficulty and to place the idea 
in question as clearly as possible, the rural primary group shall mean in this 
study that first grouping beyond the family which has social significance and 
which is conscious of some local unity.® 


The statement of Drs. Sanderson and Thompson goes just a little 
farther. Thus: 

In attempting to answer this question, the authors recognized as two 
possible attributes for distinguishing neighborhoods, first, the amount of neigh- 
borliner~ and the degree to which it was common to the whole group, and sec- 
ondly, the common activities of the group or whether it functioned as a 
group.?° 
Both these terms are used very loosely in general literature and by 
workers in the field of social endeavor, but among the rural sociolo- 
gists accuracy is tending to prevail. This tendency has been further 
exemplified by the more recent publications by Professors Morgan 
and Howell on Population Groupings in Boone County, Missouri. 


*Pp. 5-6. 
* Social Areas of Otsego County, p. 11. 
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Thus the defining process is now in operation. The foregoing 
quotations well illustrate what Professor Lindeman has very well 


stated: 


Definition is not the first but rather the last step in scientific procedure. 
The scientists must first of all agree that they see the same thing before the 
concepts used to define can be defined The assumption . . . . is that 
terms, words, concepts will be cumulatively defined and refined as the investi- 
gating process proceeds, and further that the present is a decidedly inappro- 
priate time for being dogmatic about definitions."* 


A fifth tendency, the use of the experimental, is prevalent in 
two fields which readily lend themselves to experiments: commun- 
ity organization and rural social problems. Extension workers, 
teachers, preachers, social workers, and laymen are all trying to 
find ways to organize communities, and means of solving social 
problems, but up to the present only exchanges of ideas have been 
practiced, with little systematic keeping of comparable records 
from which laws can be deduced. The forthcoming bulletin from 
the Department of Rural Sociology, University of Missouri, is an 
attempt in that direction. Likewise, the several programs which 
have been published really show what is being done. A vital or the 
vital step yet remains, namely, the making of careful comparison 
and deductions of principles. It appears that many know for them- 
selves what procedures can be successfully followed, but the formu- 
lation of laws is just beginning. Diversity in experimentation is 
the characteristic aspect of this tendency at present, but out of 
this must gradually evolve unity. This setting up of hypotheses 
and testing them in these two fields is a distinct method of science 
and denotes the bend of rural sociology in that direction. 

We turn to the last and a recent tendency, a consideration of 
the “participant observer,” the idea of which has been contributed 
to the field of rural sociology by Professor Lindeman. The gather- 
ing of material in research through the participant-observer meth- 
od is a new departure in scientific method and is unique to the so- 
cial sciences. It may be used either in the observance of the usual 
phenomena of group, institutional, and societal activities and proc- 
esses, or it is especially adaptable in experimenting with commu- 


* E. C. Lindeman, Social Discovery, pp. 160-61. 
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nity organization and attempting to solve problems. The prime 
necessity in the procedure of the participant observer is that he be- 
come a part of the functioning group. His part is not that of leader, 
but that of one who gives and takes, one who only contributes his 
share in stimulating and interstimulating of discussion within the 
group and similarly aids in the arriving at group decisions. Two 
dangers are present in the exercise of this method: subjectivism 
and the assumption of leadership or advisership by the observer. 
When either of these enters biased conclusions will be the result; 
the report is likely to be a picture of the feeling of the observer 
rather than an accurate account of what has taken place. Even 
though Professor Lindeman seems in one part of his book to ap- 
prove of subjectivism, in another portion he fully states the situa- 
tion. Thus: 

One of the “inside” observers of Group A was cumulatively inpressed with 
the sinister and dishonest methods used by the opposition—the middlemen. 
This impression grew until he found himself minimizing the strength of the 
opposition openly while at the same time gave it maximum importance se- 
cretly. With this conflict raging in his own mind, he finally came to cast sus- 


picion upon numerous officials . . . . within his group. This conflict ulti- 
mately caused him to sever his connections with the organization.** 


As yet it is impossible to see just where the use of this idea may 
lead, but it is an indicator of a tendency of the full significance of 
which we have little appreciation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The exact sciences have given to rural sociology a body of es- 
sentials which may guide research efforts. Up to the present, diver- 
sity of efforts has characterized the investigations in this field, but 
a body of methodology is in process of emergence. Manifold efforts 
must be made and many projects completed before rural sociology 
can claim for itself a method which marks it as a science. Merely 
because certain tendencies are manifest, this body of subject mat- 
ter cannot be said to be scientific. But through plodding, patient, 
detailed research, we may hope that in a few decades our field of 


* Social Discovery, pp. 191 and 272. These references include both the conten- 
tion for the subjective and the illustration of its difficulty. 
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endeavor may take its place by the side of other sciences and be 
used to benefit humanity as chemistry or biology is today. 


DISCUSSION 


It is well for us as sociologists not to lose sight of the fact that our 
subject is a science. A new science comes into existence whenever man 
tries to explain phenomena and problems which are not, or cannot be 
satisfactorily understood by the use of science antecedent to it. Sociol- 
ogy, even if it is new, can well claim the rank of a science. The relation- 
ship between the existence of a science and its exactness is not a neces- 
sary one, although exactness is highly desirable. This quality develops 
as continued observations, experiments, and investigations are made in 
the field. It cannot be achieved in a short time. Surely, Dr. Melvin re- 
fers to exactness when he says: “It [meaning sociology] is becoming a 
science, and in the process the workers have perceived and at present 
recognize the importance of using scientific methods.” 

The method of science is always the same no matter what the sub- 
ject matter may be. Its content varies as widely as the phenomena of 
life itself. It is doubtful if the methods for developing social sciences can 
ever be the same as those for physical sciences. In the latter the subject 
matter is concrete, tangible, and experiments can be more easily made 
than in the social sciences. The laboratory affords an ideal condition for 
experimentation and investigation. Variant and disturbing factors can be 
eliminated or controlled. Laws and norms are derived from facts secured 
under these controlled conditions. In sociology the problem is very dif- 
ferent, because (1) the phenomena to be explained are extremely com- 
plex, and (2) it is not possible to eliminate varying or disturbing factors 
as can be done in a laboratory experiment. Consequently, the main ap- 
proach to exactness in understanding social phenomena must be, not 
through laboratory experiments, but through statistics. At the present 
time many factors influencing social problems cannot be stated in quan- 
titative terms, so deductive methods will have to suffice until quantita- 
tive measures are worked out. The most important tendency mentioned 
in the latter part of this paper illustrates very well that commendable 
progress is being made in getting accurate measurements of social phe- 
nomena. “The column inch,” “the social contact unit,” “the amount of 
time people contribute to their churches,” and others are certainly sig- 
nificant beginnings. 

Dr. Melvin warns us that the statistical method is not the only 
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method which can be used in research work, but concludes this part of 
the discussion with the statement that “when properly used it is of great 
value, and each investigator needs to familiarize himself with its tech- 
nique.” “Properly used” is, no doubt, the most important part of this 
statement, and all of us would like to know what the proper use of statis- 
tics in sociological research is. This phase of the subject is not disclosed. 

Now, as a matter of fact, statistics is never the only method used. 
No good statistician would admit that it is. Statisti 4a tool to help in 
deductive analysis, just as are ordinary charts, maps, diagrams, and case 
studies. But, of all of these, statistics is the best because it is the most 
exact, and sociologists cannot go astray by using it. It is the misuse of 
statistics, rather than the use, which Professor Melvin apparently so 
earnestly wants to discourage. 

How are statistics likely to be misused? Many times, there is likely 
to be too great reliance upon statistical measures such as coefficients of 
correlation, standard deviation, and others. If there are ten factors, for 
instance, all obviously influencing a social situation, it does not help 
much to correlate three or four of them if the others cannot be so meas- 
ured. Correlation, especially, must be used with discretion. Again, there 
is danger in misusing the random sample. The assumption in the theory 
of random sampling is that a certain number of items shall be chosen at 
random, and that these items will represent the whole universe (statis- 
tically speaking). Obviously enough, items should be taken to show sig- 
nificant trends, and until new items selected tend to conform to these 
trends. When this point is reached, the sample is sufficiently large and 
additional items will probably not be worth the time and expense in- 
volved in getting them. Circumstances will have to determine how large 
a sample is necessary and possible in any particular case. 

Undue caution regarding the accuracy of any particular item is to 
be avoided also. Provided there is no bias, a careful estimate by two hun- 
dred persons regarding how many hours of time during a year they have 
spent working in connection with some social organization, such as a 
church, is of more value than a similar estimate of time spent by twenty 
people figured out to the nearest quarter-hour. There is more than one 
way to arrive at scientific truths and generalizations. Accuracy is always 
highly desirable, and rural sociologists must strive for it, but if carried to 
extremes it inhibits effective work. 

There are five processes for collecting material enumerated in the 
latter part of this paper. The questionnaire and the survey are familiar 
methods. The document and the diary are least used and represent es- 
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sentially the historical method of approach. Case records and the inter- 
view are perhaps the newest methods and warrant more consideration, 
Recently the case record or case study has been used with rather striking 
results. How much we can expect from this method is not certain. Seem- 
ingly it is most useful in giving us new leads—in showing us what com- 
binations of factors exist, as Professor Giddings would say.’* It is always 
important to find what new combinations of factors there are, but if gen- 
eralizations are made, a number of cases must be studied in order to find 
out how frequently and under what circumstances the newly discovered 
combinations occur. In other words, it is necessary to resort to the use of 
statistical methods. 

Just what connotation is intended for the word “interview” is not 
given, but if Professor Melvin means by it an attempt to discover and 
understand complexes, conflicts, urges, drives, and attitudes, it would be 
interesting for him to explain how an investigator may use this method 
and still conform to the requirements of scientific procedure outlined in 
the first part of this paper. For we read: “Indeed, no greater need or 
rule exists, if methodology in rural sociology is to acquire scientific stand- 
ing, than that of holding to objective data.” 

In conclusion, it is well to add the thought that the rural sociologist 
certainly is interested in focusing his attention on group forms and group 


processes. After a problem centering around this major theme is clearly 
defined, the investigator may feel free to get from any source data which 
are pertinent to the solution of his problem. 


C. R. Horrer 


Micuican STATE COLLEGE 


Dr. Melvin says the inflexible law of scientific procedure calls for: 
first, the accumulation of facts; second, the classification of facts; third, 
the discovering of relationships. I think a fourth step should be added, 
which in reality becomes the first step. This step is to work out, on the 
basis of a sound deductive analysis in terms of social theory already com- 
monly accepted, the elements in the problem which is being attacked, the 
units of measurement to be used, the types of coefficients to be sought, 
and the general nature of the results expected. I do not have in mind any 
forecasting of the exact quantitative results to be obtained, but merely 
of the type of results expected. I am sure investigators who carefully 
analyze their problem in this way can guide their studies so as to secure 
much greater efficiency from the same expenditure of time and money 


* F. H. Giddings, The Scientific Study of Human Society, p. 93. 


than if they rush out and collect a mass of data and then see what they 
can get out of it. Too many of our research projects are fact-finding 
studies without regard to the value of the facts for purposes of establish- 
ing principles. This is the meeting place of social theory and research. 
Social theory guides research and research adds to the body of theory. 

A second point is that research in rural sociology should be limited 
to form and function of the various institutions and organizations char- 
acteristic of rural society. I agree that much of the literature published 
as rural sociology falls under diverse heads. Yet I cannot agree that the 
classification should be the one stated by Dr. Melvin, namely, rural so- 
cial problems, rural social psychology, rural organization, and the form 
and function phases of rural institutions and organizations. Social psy- 
chology and social organization are merely different phases of the same 
problem and also of the form and function of groups and institutions. 
We must study each to know the others. I believe much of the material 
classified under rural social problems comes naturally under the form 
and function phases of organization~ and institutions. Some of the rest 
should be thrown out of the category of serious literature. I should like 
to ask who, if not the rural sociologist, is going to carry on the brilliant 
work of men such as Georg Hansen, Otto Ammon, G. V. de la Pouge, and 
others who studied the migrations and selective relationships existing be- 
tween rural and urban groups and between the social classes in both rural 
and urban populations. 

I fully agree with the point that there should be a limitation of the 
subject matter of any research project. Yet I wish to point out that this 
limitation may easily be carried too far. We must reckon with the gen- 
eral stage of advancement of our science, and stage of development of re- 
search in a given division of the field, as to whether a study should be 
macroscopic or microscopic in nature. Numerous studies spent on such 
minor items as, for example, the selection of shoes in a living budget, 
will avail us little if we do not yet know the general principles underly- 
ing a farmer’s choice in the distribution of his major expenditures be- 
tween farming, investments, and improved living. 

I heartily agree with the statement of the relationship between sci- 
entists and reformers. While the social scientist is interested in improv- 
ing rural life, he is willing to take his time and study the matter for a 
generation or so in order to be sure he is right. There is too much of sub- 
jectivism about the reformer. His nature craves action. Often the net re- 
sult of his actions is harm rather than good. 

The six different processes used in collecting material were named 
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the questionnaire, the survey, the case record, the document, the inter- 
view, and the diary. I feel very critical of this classification of research 
tools. I do not think the so-called interview without use of a guidance 
sheet like the questionnaire or survey blank has justified itself as a sci- 
entific procedure. Of course a student may improve himself by inter- 
viewing the persons being studied, but I seriously doubt if he will estab- 
lish a scientific procedure according to the principles we have already 
discussed unless he is willing to go at it systematically. I think we should 
use some such terminology as the questionnaire interview, the survey in- 
terview, and the continuous interview, such as is represented by the 
statistical route used in farm-management studies, and the yearly record 
books. I sincerely doubt if the use of the diary has justified itself. Peo- 
ple do not put the truth in diaries. They are too subjective to analyze 
themselves. Do you think Nietszche could explain the motive forces of 
his conduct in a diary? I have never been able to get farmers to explain 
their conduct in other than conventional rationalizing terms. Diaries 
may be good documentary references about other people and institutions, 
but I do not think they will be valuable scientific instruments in them- 
selves. 

The last point I should like to raise deals with statistical procedure. 
It seems to me that Dr. Melvin identifies the statistical method only with 
the correlation method. Statistical procedure includes all quantitative 
measurement. An ordinary frequency distribution is as much statistical 
as is a multiple correlation coefficient. After one has worked out his units 
of measurement and collected his data, what method can he use other 
than the statistical method? What he is calling the “experimental meth- 
od” in social science appears to be nothing but trial and error. We can- 
not control the conditions of our experiment, nor can we repeat the trial 
under the same conditions. To the extent that we abandon quantitative 
methods, we abandon the methods of science in such a field as sociology. 
It will always be a hard task to convince scholars that those portions of 
the field of social science which cannot be analyzed quantitatively are 
scientific. Undoubtedly much of our research will deal with elementary 
statistical methods such as enumeration and discussion of distributions 
and of attributes. However, that does not preclude the quantitative ap- 
proach to the subject. If there are limits to quantitative research in the 
field of sociology, as the gestalt and selbverstandig school are at pains to 
point out, this only means that our primary job is to approach and en- 
compass these limits as rapidly as possible. 

C. C. ZIMMERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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ABSTRACT 


It is doubtful whether rural social investigation has thus far attained the status 
of research. It has been on too narrow a base both geographically and in sustained 
pursuit of basic facts and trends. The passage of the Purnell law provided for suffi- 
cient research funds at the state agricultural experiment stations to make it possible 
and probable that hundreds of thousands of dollars will be spent in the next few 
years in rural social research. In addition, other public bureaus and endowed agen- 
cies are doing research in the field. During the year 1926 there were almost one 
hundred specific research projects being carried on in rural sociology in the United 
States. Many rural sociologists are poorly trained in the fundamentals of sociology 
and in research technique. Many agricultural experiment station directors do not 
yet see the significance of social investigation. Rural sociology is in competition for 
funds with so-called more practical projects. Rural sociologists must, therefore, stop 
following fads and fancies and consistently pursue basic and fundamental researches. 
The rural environment is comparatively simple. Research in this field, as elsewhere, 
is conditioned by two chief conditions: knowing what is most important to discover, 
and knowing how to discover it. Research consists of (1) discovering new facts, (2) 
determining the consequence of known facts, (3) developing a body of principles, 
(4) developing a methodology. Rural sociologists should seek to do all these things. 
The first task before the rural sociologists is to develop research methods and trained 
research workers. The second task is that of developing an appreciation of rural so- 
cial research on the part of those responsible for research funds and research pro- 
grams. With the Purnell funds available, a division of rural social research in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and a number of endowed agencies now doing research in this field, the future is 
— Universities should also enlarge their research programs to include this 
held. 


Research is science in the making. Science used to be simply 
defined as the classification of knowledge or as the description and 
explanation of phenomena. Only by use of such an inadequate 
definition can there be said to be any research in rural sociology. 
I suppose we rural sociologists do, to some degree, classify knowl- 
edge. We do describe rural social phenomena and we do attempt 
to explain them. Even so, there has been little, if any, rural social 
investigation which has risen to the level of science. 

I would not make so bold a statement but for two reasons: 
first, because I am writing this as shop talk for rural sociologists, 
and, second, because there is considerable promise that a great 
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many hundreds of thousands of dollars will be expended in rural 
social research during the next ten years. The Purnell bill became 
a law two years ago. It provided for $20,000 for the fiscal year 
1925-26 to each state agricultural experiment station in addition 
to the Hatch and Adams funds from federal sources and such state 
funds as were already available; for an increase of $10,000 each 
year until and including 1929-30, at which time the Purnell funds 
will be $60,000 per station, if Congress appropriates the money, 
and $60,000 per year thereafter. The reason I mention the Purnell 
funds specially is because the arguments which secured the pas- 
sage of the bill were chiefly in behalf of research in agricultural 
economics, home economics, and rural sociology. These specific 
fields together with “production” are specifically named in the law 
as fields of research. 

For the academic year 1926-27 there have been in progress 
twenty-three Purnell rural sociology projects distributed in sixteen 
states. The total budget for these projects is over $60,000. In co- 
operation with these Purnell station projects or in addition to 
them, the Division of Population and Rural Life Studies of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has had, during the same year, fifty-eight proj- 
ects distributed in thirty-one states. The Research Committee of 
the Rural Section of the American Sociological Society reported 
twenty-seven other projects, carried on by such agencies as the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research, United States Children’s 
Bureau, and other private or endowed agencies. After subtracting 
all duplicates due to co-operation between agencies on certain proj- 
ects, the committee calculated that there were ninety-seven sepa- 
rate investigations being carried on in rural sociology during the 
year. These projects in toto represent the expenditure of probably 
$100,000 and the work of at least fifty persons. Studies were in 
progress during 1926 in thirty-one states. Purnell funds will prob- 
ably insure research in rural sociology in every state in the Union 
by 1930. A personnel of at least seventy-five persons will then be 
giving the major portion of their time to rural social research. It is 
evident that the rural sociologists can afford to be very earnest 
about their tasks and critical of themselves and their methods. 
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Rural social research in the United States can be said to have 
begun with Dr. C. J. Galpin’s study of The Social Anatomy of an 
Agricultural Community in Wisconsin in 1911. This was followed 
by Dr. Warren H. Wilson’s rural church surveys from 1913 to 
1916. Studies—chiefly surveys—sprang up here and there in a 
haphazard manner until 1919, when the Division of Rural Life 
Studies was established in what is now the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the United States Department of Agriculture. This 
division then became somewhat a supervising agency. It had con- 
ducted or co-operated with colleges in about seventy studies previ- 
ous to the passage of the Purnell law. In the meantime something 
more than half a dozen agricultural colleges had begun expending 
some funds in conducting rural social research. The Interchurch 
World Survey was made in 1920 and was followed by the estab- 
lishment of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. A few 
other studies, such as the Gill and Pinchot Rural Church Studies, 
were promoted by individual persons or agencies. 

Rural sociology, therefore, had considerable foundation when 
the Purnell law was passed. With the passage of that law came the 
promise of rapid development, or at least expansion of research in 
this field. This expansion has already taken place and will un- 
doubtedly continue. The question is, What will be the contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of rural social phenomena and what the con- 
tribution to general and specific sociological research technique? 

The projects in rural social investigation have thus far been on 
too narrow a base. They have generally sought, and discovered, in- 
formation which is either interesting or useful—sometimes both. 
But there has been no systematic or widespread study of the same 
phenomena, a systematic and patient analysis of which yielded 
anything approaching scientific generalizations. The rural sociolo- 
gists have made problem studies, institutional studies, community 
studies, population studies, and a few others. In doing so, how- 
ever, they have not all systematically attacked the same phases of 
the problems, isolated the same elements for analysis, or even used 
any one or few systematic techniques or technologies. The results 
are that their findings are not comparable and thus no generaliza- 
tion from their results is possible. They have not agreed upon 
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what their fields of investigation are, much less have they come to 
any agreement upon types of phenomena or situations which they 
will study. It is almost an axiom in science that unless a study is of 
a type, the findings can be nothing more than a knowledge of un- 
related facts. 

There have been two chief reasons for the shortcoming of rural 
social research. In the first place, rural sociologists have been com- 
pelled to carry on their investigations under conditions and circum- 
stances which have demanded quick results. The funds furnished 
for the studies have been granted upon the basis of demonstrat- 
ing a capacity to accumulate findings quickly, and the demand 
has been pressed that the findings should be practicable. If they 
could not be made practicable, then the idea was that the money 
would better have been spent on fertilizers, breeds, or nutrition, 
the findings concerning which the farmer could put to some use. In 
the second place, rural sociologists have not been well-trained so- 
ciologists. They have not visualized either social structure or 
social processes. The first of these reasons is excusable to a degree, 
for state experiment station directors, under whose jurisdiction 
most rural sociologists work, must account for their funds in terms 
of recognizable and worthwhile findings. It is not excusable for 
rural sociologists to be poor sociologists, especially when rural soci- 
ologists are hyper-critical of general sociologists from whom they 
can learn much. As a matter of fact, many rural social phenomena 
are in common with or a part of other social phenomena. Many 
social processes are much the same in rural life as they are else- 
where. The rural sociologist is, therefore, studying the same phe- 
nomena and the same processes as other sociologists. It is true 
that the rural social environment is comparatively simple and the 
rural sociologist ought, therefore, to be able to make analyses 
which are impossible, or at least much more difficult, elsewhere. 
He cannot do it, however, unless he is first a trained sociologist and 
a rural technician after that. 

Rural sociologists have followed fads and fancies and particu- 
larly individual interests and sentiments. Eight or nine years ago, 
there were a number of investigations under way attempting to 
study the social aspects of farm tenancy. About the time some 
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systematic technique ought to have begun to be worked out, these 

studies gave way to others. About six or seven years ago a num- 
ber of attempts were made to discover and analyze primary rural 
social groupings. These have now been dropped. Then followed 
the Standard of Living Studies. Just now the majority of rural 
sociologists are shying away from this type. With the coming of 
the Purnell funds to the agricultural experiment stations, the rural 
sociologists have scattered widely. Instead of accepting the oppor- 
tunity to go to the bottom of some of the problems which had been 
partially analyzed, as would be done if one of the older sciences 
had suddenly found itself in command of elaborate funds to sup- 
port research, the field was filled with men who had not been 
trained in research, some of them not even trained in sociology, 
and these men attacked any and all sorts of problems in which 
they had a sentimental interest. No one claims that we came to 
any acceptable or trustworthy conclusions on any one of the three 
projects mentioned above. We just dropped them. 

Considerable information was gathered on the problem of 
farm tenancy before it was dropped. Practically every conclusion 
drawn by those who studied this problem has since been disputed. 
Today no one knows the social causes and effects of farm tenancy. 
We do not know whose conclusions to accept. We know that farm 
tenancy is steadily increasing both absolutely and relatively in the 
United States. We know that the trend is different in different sec- 
tions of the country. We halfway see that a realignment of owner- 
ship and control of agricultural wealth is taking place in American 
life. We know that the same thing has happened in other areas of 
the world. We know that the process has been interrupted in some 
places and the trend turned in the other direction. But we do not 
know the why nor the how in any sure fashion and we do not know 
the social details or generalizations in these processes. If chemists, 
physicists, or biologists had stopped as soon as they had gathered 
enough information on a given set of phenomena to write a bulle- 
tin or as soon as someone had questioned their tentative conclu- 
sions, where would their sciences be today? Yet that is just what 
the rural sociologists have done. There is not a rural sociologist 
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today who has dedicated his time as a real specialist to this study 
and who knows and can prove something conclusively. 

The second research problem referred to above might be 
stated: To determine or discover that typical social group which 
appears next above the family in rural life, (a) what it is or has 
been, (6) what functions it performs, (c) how it is changing in 
structure and functions, and (d) the cause and effect of a, b, and 
c. Here again we started, got just far enough each to write a bul- 
letin, and stopped. A colleague and I worked a year on such a 
study, at the end of which time we were driven to the conclusion 
that our original hypothesis was wrong. Two other studies, in 
other states, seemed to find that the same hypothesis was correct. 
All three of us dropped the study, and none of us knows the real 
facts in any sure fashion today. Certainly no one reading the three 
bulletins could draw any generalization about rural primary group- 
ings. 

The third problem was Rural Standards of Living, and might 
be stated as follows: To determine the factors which influence 
rural standards of living: (a) income, () community facilities 
and agencies, (c) life-histories and social opportunities of farm 
families. A great number of these studies have been made. The 
project at one time bid fair to be one of national scope. Methods of 
measuring and equating factors were being refined. Bulletins had 
been published on the subject, however, and many rural sociolo- 
gists began to belittle the project, say that it had not been fruitful 
or that it had been completed. The standard of living of the people 
who live on farms is the most important thing in rural civilization. 

Research in rural sociology, as at present organized, is limited 
in several respects: (1) Social phenomena are the same in rural 
as in other environments. Therefore, the research which must be 
strictly confined to rural areas is relatively restricted in variety 
and scope. (2) Much of rural social research is financed by agri- 
cultural experiment stations and is forced into immediate applica- 
bility by competition with production and economic researches and 
extension programs. (3) Rural social situations are simple in com- 
parison to many other social situations and, therefore, more sus- 
ceptible of analysis. 
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There are also some unique things about rural sociologists. A 
great many of them do not know much of any other than just rural 
sociology. They are cynical, arrogant, and even supercilious in 
their attitudes and expressions about what they call “theoretical 
and subjective sociologists.” They have followed their own inter- 
ests rather than the needs of rural communities or the criteria of 
science in their studies, and have, therefore, scattered badly. 

Rural social research like all research is conditioned by two 
chief problems: First, the problem of knowing what is most im- 
portant to discover, and, second, the problem of knowing how to 
go about discovering it. All sciences, even the most exact sciences, 
are limited by their techniques more than they are by their fields of 
phenomena. Evidences are at hand on every side to show that farm 
leaders, farm organizations and farmers themselves consider their 
economic and social problems the most pressing problems in agri- 
culture today. Evidence is also at hand to show that agricultural 
research is not responding any too generously to their needs for | 
knowledge in these fields. This condition is due to three chief ral 
causes: (1) the fact that adequate methodologies are not yet avail- § 
able for the most trustworthy research, (2) the fact that those in 
control of agricultural research know so little about either eco- 
nomic or social problems that they do not encourage research in 


these fields, and (3) the fact that the so-called rural sociologists do r] i 
not know sociology. Every one of these conditions can be changed. if 
Dr. E. W. Allen made the following statement in a paper read EY 
at the 1925 annual meeting of the Farm Economics Association. | ; “ 
True research may consist of: OAL. 
(1) Determining new facts of a permanent character, or pointing out new | 7) 
relationships among facts already known, i.e., placing old facts in new settings; k $ bal 
(2) Deriving the consequences of known facts, thus enlarging the under- 5 he 
standing of them, of their manifestations, and what they may be expected to . i rT 
cause; 
(3) Developing a body of theoretical doctrines, commonly called princi- i i. 
ples, to account for phenomena. Ai: i> 
Dr. John D. Black, of the University of Minnesota, states » 8 
somewhat the same thing in the following way: a 
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On the basis of objectives, there are three types of research projects need- 
ed in economics and sociology, as follows: 

First, projects designed to analyze and explain a particular situation, and 
develop a program of relief for it. 

Second, projects designed to develop economic and sociological principles, 

Third, projects designed to develop better methodology. 


Combining these two statements of fundamentals we should 
have a program of research designed to (1) discover new facts, 
(2) determine the consequences of known facts, (3) develop a 
body of principles, (4) develop methodology. Let us test these 
principles by the problems of social research. 

First, what fields of research may we expect to prove most 
fruitful in new facts to be discovered? I shall give two as illustra- 
tions in the field of rural sociology: (1) the problem of the influ- 
ence in agriculture of different levels of the standard of living, and 
(2) the structure and functioning of rural communities. 

Second, what known facts have we at hand, the consequences 
of which are not apparent? Again I shall name two: (1) the in- 
fluence of industrialization upon rural standards of living and 
community life, and (2) a study of the process and significance of 
the reintegration or realignment of rural community life, incident 
to such things as the coming of consolidated schools, good roads, 
automobiles, etc. 

Third, what sort of social projects will make the greatest con- 
tributions in developing a body of economic and sociological prin- 
ciples? My answer to this question would be probably better cast 
in terms of a brief discussion than in terms of suggested specific 
projects. Any piece of honest and thoroughgoing research is bound 
to contribute to the development of principles. As Dr. Black says, 
in relation to economic research, “Every analysis of the relation 
between input of feed, fertilizer and labor and volume of output, 
is a study in the so-called ‘law of diminishing returns.’” Similarly, 
any project in price or market analysis is a study in the so-called 
“law of supply and demand.” In sociology there is nothing that 
could contribute more to the development of a body of principles 
than some of the studies which I have already mentioned. The 
rural community, with its simplicity of organization, its relative 
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isolation, its few and for the most part non-competing institutions 
and associations, is the most apt laboratory in the world for ana- 
lyzing fundamental human behavior and human relationships. 
The trouble with the rural sociologists has been two things: (1) 
They have often not been well trained in general sociology. Rather 
than rural sociologists they have been merely rural technicians. 
(2) They have scattered so widely that the absence of compara- 
tive results has made generalization impossible. 

Fourth, what about methods? Rural sociologists as agricul- 
tural experiment station workers are in competition with the so- 
called exact scientists. Whether the methods of these exact scien- 
tists are right or not, they are set and traditionalized. They 
proceed for the most part upon the basis of rigid isolation of ele- 
ments in their situation and exact measurements of comparatively 
simple phenomena. Types with them are physical or genetic 
types that are stable, and they can, therefore, take a few speci- 
mens, analyze them in detail and proceed to generalize. They de- 
mand that the sociologist do the same thing. On the other hand, 
the sociologists are in competition with the economists, who, for 
the most part, are now specializing in statistical analysis. If there 
is no promise of getting coefficients of correlation, they do not 
proceed. They demand that the sociologist follow their lead. 

What is the rural sociologist to do, who knows that rigid isola- 
tion of a few samples may tell him nothing except just what it does 
tell him about those few samples? What is he to do about those 
tremendously significant situations which refuse to fall apart into 
elements, the quantities of which can be statistically correlated. 

My blue print would be as follows: First, decide what the ma- 
jor concerns of social life are. Second, decide which of these are 
paramount in rural life. Third, decide which of these paramount 
concerns demand study and analysis before programs for dealing 
with them can be constructed. Fourth, decide what the most ex- 
act methods of observation are which can be used, and use them. 
Fifth, present the data in the most quantitative ways possible in 
order that others may understand them just as we do. If we are 
| teally sociologists, if we know how to handle statistics, and if we 
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will insist that we know our jobs better than anyone else and are 
anxious to do them, I believe we shall make distinct progress, 

In conclusion, I quote some excerpts from the research report 
to the Rural Sociology Section of the American Sociological So- 


ciety, 1925. 

There are two chief tasks immediately ahead of the rural sociologists. The 
first task is that of developing research methods and trained workers in the field 
of rural social research. If congress continues to appropriate the funds which 
the Purnell Act contemplates there will be available an additional ten thousand 
dollars each year to each agricultural experiment station until the funds under 
this act reach $60,000 for the fiscal year, 1929-1930. Rural sociologists should 
get their share of the fund provided they are prepared to use it advantageously. 

The second task is that of developing in the directors of the state experi- 
ment stations, a knowledge and appreciation of the field of rural social research. 
There is gain being made in this direction. Enlightened persistence is still 
needed. 

May I offer in conclusion some opinions concerning the nature of and 
prospects for rural social research in the future. These concluding opinions of 
this report center chiefly about three classes of agencies upon whom the bur- 
dens and to whom the opportunities for research should fall, viz., rural sociolo- 
gists connected with state agricultural experiment stations; the Division of 
Population Studies and Rural Life of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture; and those agencies working under private endowment funds. 

It is fairly safe to assume that the research done under the auspices of the 
state experiment stations will have to be fairly well standardized, somewhat 
restricted in scope by the necessity of their findings being of immediate and 
clearly revealed practicability, and will have to make use of simple and quan- 
titative techniques. These conditions will be in the main salutary in that they 
will develop a large body of trustworthy facts on the social problems most 
clearly recognized by rural people themselves and will express themselves in 
terms calculated to give rural social research its much needed scientific stand- 
ing. Once this task is well done both the funds and the sympathetic encourage- 
ment will probably be forthcoming for a greater latitude and greater magni- 
tude of accomplishment in the field of social research. 

Until the passage of the Purnell law, the Division of Population and Rura! 
Life Studies of the United States Department of Agriculture was the sole na- 
tional official agency encouraging and promoting rural social research. The 
funds available for the promotion of the work of that division have been 
meager. This agency has, nevertheless, not only promoted and encouraged re- 
search in almost every aspect of rural social life but has co-operated in carry- 
ing out some elaborate pieces of standardized research of national scope. Its 
division of labor should remain the same in the future. It should have funds 
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to supplement state funds at state agricultural experiment stations and else- 
where, where for one reason or another sufficient funds are not available. It 
should accept the task and be given the funds and moral support essential to 
analyzing census data which are gathered. An illustration of such a task is the 
study in farm population and vital statistics. Every rural sociologist in the 
United States and all other persons interested in developing a larger and more 
trustworthy body of knowledge concerning rural people, their vitality, and 
basic conditions of life, should seek and use every means possible to make 
known the desirability of promoting the type of social research which this di- 
vision can best conduct. This division of our national government ought also 
to remain and grow as the chief co-ordinating agency of rural social research. 
In doing this it will perform for the field of rural sociology identically the 
same function that the Bureaus of Plant Industries and Agricultural Chemistry 
do for their respective fields. 

To the endowed agencies will probably fall the more delightful task of 
pioneering new and unexplored fields of research. In this field must necessarily 
occur many false starts and futile searches. Such is always the lot of real re- 
search. The impatience and overhead of official public agencies do now and 
probably always will handicap and restrict the boundaries of research. For this 
reason those interested in the real spirit and contribution of research should 
lend support and encouragement wherever possible to voluntary and endowed 
research agencies. And I think we may go further and hope that some of the 
larger universities will recognize that research in rural sociology is as much a 
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part of their tasks and opportunities as is research in any other field of social 
phenomena. 
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JOINT CO-OPERATIVE STUDIES ON THE ECONOMICS 
AND SOCIOLOGY OF RURAL LIFE 


E. L. KIRKPATRICK 
United States Department of Agriculture 


ABSTRACT 


The major problems dealing with farm life involve both the social and the eco- 
nomic aspects. Studies in either field must be augmented by a consideration of the 
outstanding factors in the other field. This can be best achieved through joint re- 
search projects in which both interests are represented and which are conducted on 
a truly co-operative basis. While the various phases of such a co-operative study 
will each have its particular aspect, still these should be blended so as to correlate the 
two objectives in an attempt to make better family living the final objective of all 
effort in behalf of agriculture. 


In this paper no attempt will be made to encompass or to out- 
line the field of research in social science as applied to rural life. 
No time will be spent in trying to designate the respective parts of 


the field which fall to the sociologists and to the economists. Rath- 
er, an effort will be made to show (1) that in the major problems 
dealing with farm life both the social and the economic aspects are 
involved and (2) that studies in either field must be augmented by 
a careful consideration of the principal factors in the other field if 
they are to yield a maximum of results for time and money expend- 
ed in conducting them. Finally the attempt will be made to outline 
in project form one of several important problems awaiting solution 
through the joint efforts of sociologists and economists. 

That both the economic and the social aspects are involved in 
the major problems dealing with farm life is indicated by the dii- 
ferent viewpoints expressed by economists and sociologists who 
have visited and studied the rural life of Denmark during the past 
decade. Some of the economists, on their return, have concluded 
that the rural progress of Denmark is due to economic manipula- 
tions, co-operative marketing primarily. Some of the sociologists 
have said, “It isn’t economic, it goes deeper than co-operative mar- 
keting, it is the spirit of Denmark’s rural people as expressed in her 
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folk schools and in her rural institutions.” But some, and doubt- 
less the majority, of both the economists and the sociologists are 
agreed that it is a co-ordination of the economic and the social fac- 
tors or aspects which have enabled rural Denmark to throw off 
her yoke of oppression. And this group of economists and sociolo- 
gists are pretty much in agreement, also, that only the fullest and 
the best directed use of human traits and human capacities can ac- 
count for the great strides made by this little kingdom during the 
past three-quarters of a century. 

Again, the fact that both economic and social factors are inher- 
ent in the major problem is clearly evidenced in the principal stud- 
ies made in either field during the past two decades. For proof of 
this point, may we turn first to studies in the field of agricultural 
economics, including farm management, for recognition and con- 
sideration of certain social aspects? In one of the first and most 
far-reaching studies, made “‘to determine the best types of farming 
and the best methods of farm management for the given region” 
(I refer to an agricultural survey of Tompkins County, New York, 
by Warren and others, 1911) we note the following summary of 
recommendations resulting from a careful analysis of the situation 
in regard to schooling and to size of family: 

“The fact that the younger farmers are not on an average any 
better educated than the older ones, together with the importance 
of education for success in farming, seems to indicate that the ten- 
dency of present education is away from the farm. Many farmers 
have suggested the importance of teaching agriculture in the 
schools, in order to keep in school the boys who expect to become 
farmers,” and ‘“The families on farms are too small for the best so- 
cial development either in the home, the school, or the church.” 

In a study of Size of Farm Business by Johnson and Foard, of 
the University of Missouri, 1916, we have the following: 

Turning now from the economic to the social side of the farm business on 
various-sized farms, we find some interesting facts The total family liv- 
ing on the 26-acre-farm, including cash spent for groceries, etc., was only $230 
or a per capita’cost of $62. The church contribution was only 62 cents per 


person. In the larger sized groups these figures increased fairly uniformly. The 
201-400 acre farm spent $104 a person for family living and $2.87 a person for 
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church contributions. This seems to indicate that the large farmer has a higher 
standard of living and devotes more to the maintenance of the church in his 


community. 

In another study, A Study in Vermont Dairy Farming, 1925, 
made to determine the factors involved in wise farm management, 
we find these statements: 

Did one want a basis for comparison between urban and rural conditions, 
data in regard to the movement of farm population are as convincing, if not 
more so, than are results of the detailed study and are far more easily secured. 
Of 213 farmers who owned and operated farms April 1, 1922, 18 had disap- 
peared when the second year’s survey was taken in April, 1923. Of these de- 
partures, five apparently constituted a normal turnover due to deaths, sickness, 
advancing age, etc. There were in the course of the year three bankruptcy 
cases and six sales were apparently forced by the pressure of creditors, al- 
though no legal proceedings were instituted. Of the rest it is impossible to say 
to what extent economic pressure was a factor in causing their departure from 
the field. 

And finally, in a study of Farm Organization and Farm Profits 
in Tama County, Iowa, 1925, we are told that “no means have been 
devised as yet of comparing the relative ability of farmers in their 
organization and management functions.” 

May we turn our attention next to several studies in the field of 
rural sociology for recognition and consideration by the investiga- 
tors of factors pertaining primarily to the economic situation. 

Considering first a study of agricultural neighborhoods,’ we 
note that “marketing was early a problem as it is today; and that 
there are 86 local institutions such as store, shop, cheese factory or 
creamery operating within 121 rural social groups.” It should be 
emphasized, the investigator states, “that this economic factor was 
after all fundamental in the life and origin of each group. Farm- 
ing was primarily in the struggle to get a living; it was the accepted 
occupation. It was only in times of stress or crisis that this econom- 
ic factor as such rose to a place of active attention in the group 
life; the remainder of the time it lay beneath the surface an as- 
sumed loyalty.” (Note that we are not told the relative amounts o! 
time of rising and lying dormant. ) 

In the Social Aspects of Farm Tenantry, Cedar County, lows, 
by von Tungeln and others, 1923, we are told that “35 owners 


*J.H. Kolb, Rural Primary Groups, Wisconsin Expt. Station Bulletin 51, 1921. 
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and 132 tenants gave information regarding the amount of cash 
equity they have in farms, farm equipment and live stock. Prac- 
tically the same percentage of tenants as owners have small, aver- 
age, and large amounts of cash equity in farm land and farm prop- 
erty.” 

Finally, we are informed, in Rural Social Organization in W hit- 
man County, Washington (Taylor and Yoder, 1926), that “the 
bank exerts a large influence on the economic life of the farmer of 
the section studied. The bank is a powerful institution as an eco- 
nomic factor in rural life,” and “problems of finance often confront 
the farmer.” 

The foregoing excerpts show the specific recognition by the 
farm economist of the social or human aspects and by the rural so- 
ciologist of the economic aspects or relationships of the problems 
under consideration. The recognition of both sets of factors as in- 
herent in the situation is indicated further by the partially success- 
ful endeavor of the so-called socio-economists to tether in one field 
while keeping their stakes driven somewhere in the other field. 

Note the following statement, from Farm Ownership and Ten- 
ancy in Texas (U.S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 1068): 

Moves for social, educational, or health reasons are relatively few. How- 
ever, it is interesting to note that the best accumulators of both tenant classes 
moved for these reasons in a greater per cent of all cases than is true of the 
poorest accumulators in each class of tenants. This indicates that the best ac- 


cumulators probably think more of social, educational, and family standards 
than do the poorest tenant accumulators. 


Again, we are told in Landlords of Nebraska Farms (Universi- 
ty of Nebraska Bulletin 202, 1924): 


Those who have retired from active farming should be encouraged in 
every possible way to support financially and otherwise the schools, roads, 
churches, recreations, and other forces of the community in which they have 
lived and perhaps continue to live and from which they draw all or a part of 
their sustenance. 


And finally we are advised in The Farmers’ Standard of Liv- 
ing (U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 1466, 1926): 
If the ability to provide be regarded as a position making possible the at- 


tainment of a higher standard of living for the farm family, greater ability to 
provide must mean more comforts and satisfactions for the family which com- 
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forts and satisfactions must coordinate with the desires and demands of the 
individuals composing the family. Desires for higher standards of living and 
the ability to provide are both essential parts of the same process of farm fam. 
ily living. 

These citations picture clearly the realization by the investiga- 
tors involved that studies in either field must be augmented by 
careful consideration of the principal factors in the other field if 
maximum results are to be obtained. If this point be granted, we 
may turn our attention to a method or plan of procedure for one 
proposed joint co-operative study, “The relation of the farmer’s 
ability to pay to the standard of living provided for the farm fam- 
ily.” May we preface this outline with specific cases showing the 
practically untouched field for study? These cases are given as re- 
corded daily by a field worker taking survey records on the farm- 
er’s standard of living. 

Two families visited today were on about the same economic level appar- 
ently and had the same number of children. Both inherited their farms, mar- 
ried sisters and started out on adjoining farms. The inside of one home was 
more like a pig pen than a dwelling place. The other was a splendid well-kept 
home. There was no difference in the size of the houses. The children of one 
home were in high school, interested in music, talked of books they had read, 
had a library of one hundred books, and a wholesome outlock on life. The 
other home had twenty books and no musical instruments, the children were 
dirty, cursed fluently and could talk only of hunting. The oldest daughter was 
just back from the city, where she said she had been a housekeeper. She had 
learned quite a bit of cute slang. Her father was a chronic grouch seemingly 
disgusted with himself, and the mother seemingly had given up all ambition if 
she had ever had any. The father and mother of the other family were inter- 
ested in churches, roads, and schools. 


Joint economic and sociological study is the only means of un- 
covering the fundamental reasons for the difference in the standard 
of living and the attitudes of these two families. The economic con- 
sideration must be supplemented by sociological and psychological 
study for the basic factors which set the standard of living at its 
specific level. 

Let us consider hastily two more families as described by 4 
field worker: 


I walked a mile and a half down the hill to a little red house on one side 
of the road and two old patched-up barns on the other. One of the barns was 
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over a ditch through which water flowed during a rain. Below this barn in the 
ditch was a mudhole fed by a spring from the hillside. In the mudhole were 
eight ducks and three children, the oldest about seven years of age. The mud- 
hole was about 30 feet from the house and in full view of the front door. 

On the front porch was a pair of boots fresh from use in six inches of ma- 
nure at the barn. The porch was literally covered with mud and manure. The 
yard was strewn with everything. The children all ran for the house when they 
sighted me. The youngest, failing to make the porch with the others, began to 
cry. This brought the mother to the door. She was a slim woman of about 30 
summers. She seemed a bit frightened at first but soon we were discussing the 
weather and the home site on the side of the hill. She brought two chairs and 
asked me to sit. The small child fresh from the mudhole crawled into his 
mother’s lap with all the mud and dirt that could cling to him. 

Presently Mr. came in, a red-haired, broad-shouldered, husky 
farmer. We fed the horses and went in to dinner. The children had a bench at 
the end of the table. The father looked them over and decided that Theodore 
should “go wash under his nose.” Theodore after some argument obeyed, in 
form only. There was no table cloth on the table and the dishes were well worn 
and abused. But the table was well loaded with food, chicken in two dishes, 
ham, beef, potatoes, cabbage, lettuce and watermelon. Nearby was a cupboard 
nearly loaded with pies. There were two other guests, but the food was suffi- 
cient for half a dozen more. It was well cooked, but messy. I ate a good square 
meal and topped it off with as good a piece of raspberry pie as I ever ate. No 
one could have been more cordially received and entertained than I was. 

This family spent, in addition to table expenses and household operating 
expenses during the year, $50 for furnishings and equipment, $35 for a radio, 
and $15 for reading materials including the Literary Digest. They had fifty 
books in the home, including two religious and six agricultural. The husband 
and wife were both high-school graduates and the husband expects to teach this 
fall. He has taught five years in the rural schools. 

The next farmstead although located in an out-of-the-way spot occupied 
a beautiful site at the foot of the hill. A set of well-kept buildings graced the 
setting which nature had provided. The lawn was planted as attractively as if a 
landscape architect had planned it. Every building and post was painted and 
all blended into a color scheme. The house was not so large, but it was sub- 
stantially built. 

I went to the front porch, knocked and asked to stay for the night. The 
mother, a large portly woman, was not sure but would ask her husband. I 
agreed to take chances with the husband and started for the barn. Soon the 
husband was adjusting himself to the new-comer who discussed the merits of 
the milking machine. Two little girls, 8 and 6, dressed in rompers, helped with 
cleaning the pails which task along with the operation of the milking machine 
was in charge of an intelligent appearing brother about 14. Chores over, we 
went in to supper, a good meal, ham, eggs, potatoes, hot rolls, apple jelly, etc., 
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served on a clean white tablecloth under a group of electric lights. The mea] 
over, we filled out our schedule after which we visited until eleven-thirty. Aj) 
remained awake and we played games, told stories and talked about the vita] 
problem they were grappling with, that of schools. They live so far from 
schools that the little ones can’t go alone and the boy is going to high schoo] 
next year. The boy is interested in bees and wants to come home at night from 
high school to help with the chores. The girls were as bright as could be, able 
to locate their home and others five miles down the road on the map which | 
had with me. It was an ideal family. 

The expenditures for goods ordinarily classed under advancement were 
seventh lowest of any of the eight homes visited yesterday. The family re- 
ported less time spent at reading than did any of these eight families. Both 
parents had only grammar school education. But there is no question about 
their standard of living or standard of culture. It was reflected in unmistakable 
ways other than expenditures, painted and well-kept buildings, modern equip- 
ment and a good table. It seems to be a part of the folk, a well-rooted never- 
failing source of human culture. 


The foregoing sketches indicate clearly some of the many ways 
in which separate families and individuals react to both similar and 
different social and economic situations. With some of the most 
important of these different reactions or responses to local situa- 
tions in mind, let us consider the proposed project. 


NAME OF Project: Relation of the farmer’s ability to pay to the standard 
of living provided for the farm family. 


OBJECT: To ascertain and interpret facts with regard to the pre- 


vailing standards of living of farm families at different 
incomes and different economic levels. 

PROCEDURE: a) To assemble all data available and to prepare survey 
blanks or schedules suitable for obtaining estimates by 
the survey method of the quantities and costs of goods 
used for family living purposes and on the returns from 
farming and from other sources, during one year. 

b) Select a locality or several localities of 500 or more farm- 
ers each where sentiment is favorable, particularly on the 
part of the leadership of the locality, and prepare the 
farmers of each locality for a farm to farm survey by 4 
rural sociologist and a farm economist. 

c) Conduct the field work simultaneously. The rural sociol- 
ogist may obtain the data on family living from the home 
maker, and the agricultural economist the data on farm 
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business organization and on the economic status from 
the farmer. Each field worker will be on the alert for 
points of interest to the other and to the general situa- 
tion. They will confer on different families and match 
counterparts of schedules obtained daily. 

Tabulate and summarize the data collected in such ways 
as to obtain one or more indices of the standard of living, 
as the total value of all goods used and the distribution 
of this value among the principal groups of goods, and 
one or more indices of the returns from farming and 
from other sources, as farm income, family income and 
other economic factors. 

e) Determine by analyses and correlation the degree of rela- 

tion between the two sets of data, that is, determine the 
relation of the standard of living of the farm family to 
the ability of the farmer to pay or to provide. 
Determine by further analyses and correlation the re- 
lation of rational demands and desires of the farm fam- 
ily to the standard of living maintained and to the re- 
turns from farming. 
Publish results to show (1) their bearing on the solution 
on the problem studied, and (2) the contribution made 
to the technique of study in the field of rural social sci- 
ence. 


Purposely the details of the method or technique of conducting 
the proposed study have been omitted. While these are important 
they can be worked out satisfactorily when once the decision of 
the agricultural economist and the rural sociologist to conduct the 
joint study has been reached. Partial development of the proposed 
plan of study has been effected by J. A. Dickey in his study of 
Family Wealth and Welfare among Farmers of a Typical Hill- 
Dairy Section of New York State. Separate schedules were used 
and two workers covered the field simultaneously. 

Other problems probably equally nertinent to the general farm- 
ing situation might have been suggested for study. The one offered 
is chosen as having the most interest to both economists and sociol- 
ogists in view of the fact that the two separate aspects of the prob- 
lem have nad already much attention and study. On the one hand, 
the technique of determining the returns from farming by the sur- 
vey method have been pretty well perfected. More recently the re- 
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sults by this method have been checked by cost accounting. On the 
other hand, the standard of living (in terms of the cost or value of 
goods used annually) has been more or less clearly defined by the 
survey method. The checking of these results by cost accounting 
has been started. The next logical step, then, it would seem, is to 
correlate the two objectives in an attempt to “make better family 
living the final objective of all effort in behalf of agriculture.” 

Considerable thought and energy are being given to this spe- 
cific step by other methods. The present studies by Zimmerman 
and Black, of Minnesota, and by Anderson, of North Carolina, are 
commendable in this respect. It is probable that the proposed plan 
of study, after a fair trial, may give way to that used in one or other 
of the two studies named above. Its use is urged, however, as the 
best means of giving due consideration to both the economic and 
the social situation in which the farmer and his family find them- 
selves. A fair and unbiased trial of the proposed plan of study 
should do much toward placing and keeping the human element in 
the foreground in American Agriculture. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING OF 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


C. E. LIVELY, Chairman 
Ohio State University 


ABSTRACT 


Rural sociology is essentially an attempt to understand and interpret human ' 
relations by confining itself to the scientific study of that majority group of society ’ 
who live in areas which are primarily rural. It is gradually emerging from the 
“problem stage” to that of the more rational approach to rural social phenomena il 
in their various phases viewed in the light of modern social thought. The varied cir- 1 
cumstances under which the subject must be taught necessitates different types of ei 
treatment. The development of the subject matter in this field is dependent upon 

the progress of extended reliable research, which now appears to be at hand. 


With rural sociology, as with any other subject, the problems 
of teaching vary somewhat with the changing conception of the 
subject. Rural sociology is still in an early stage of development, & 
and as we pause here, after twenty years of experiment, to get 
something of a philosophical or historical view of its development, t a 
we note some marked changes. ti 

Rural sociology was offered as early as 1894 at the University a 


of Chicago by Professor C. R. Henderson, but not until ten years 
later was the first course offered in a land-grant college, by Presi- 
dent Kenyon L. Butterfield at the Rhode Island College of Agri- 
culture. For some years after, advance was slow, and Sanderson ) 
believes that “probably not over a dozen institutions were teaching Tt 
rural sociology prior to 1910.” 
The movement for the study of the problems of rural life begun 


by the Country Life Commission resulted in such courses being es- 
tablished in many sorts of institutions and taught under varied 
forms of administration and conception of purpose. As late as 
1917 the term “rural sociology” was still frowned upon by not a } 
few, and the course, seldom required, ran two or three semester ie 


*E. D. Sanderson, “The Teaching of Rural Sociology: Particularly in the atk 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities,” Publications of the Amer. Soc. Society, X1, : 
191, 
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hours. Only five colleges offered more than a single course. Gradu- 
ate work in rural sociology, as we know it today, was not possible. 
Definitions of the subject were difficult to obtain, and most of those 
offered placed rural sociology as a phase of applied sociology or 
social technology.’ 

It appears to be clear from these facts that rural sociology, like 

other sciences in the making, grew up about pressing problems in 
its field. In the words of Gillette, rural sociology “arose out of a 
growing demand for the application of rational intelligence to the 
conditions obtaining in rural districts, and its initial spirit and mo- 
tive was thereby necessarily rendered practical and utilitarian.” 
The sociologist viewed rural life as a collection of interesting prob- 
lems to which the principles of general sociology might be conven- 
iently applied. The rural statesman untrained in sociology was 
anxious to have these problematical situations surveyed and the re- 
sults taught, to the end that the undesirable conditions might be 
ameliorated. Consequently most of the courses offered were prob- 
lem courses, though some were organized on a systematic basis. It 
would appear that in either case the course in rural sociology rep- 
resented at best but a short side excursion from the main road of 
‘ducation: in the first case chiefly informative and in the second 
case largely illustrative. (It is not maintained that these were the 
sole aims of all courses taught. They represent what appears to 
have been the chief emphasis. ) 

Altogether too short a time has elapsed since the days when the 
conditions just cited were a reality to enable one to make startling 
contrasts. Yet in certain respects rural sociology has been moving 
forward rather rapidly, and we believe that certain important 
changes have been effected which have an important bearing upon 
the problems of teaching. Let us see what are the facts. 

By 1926 the accumulated body of knowledge of rural life had 
been greatly increased. To be sure, the results are far from what 
is desirable, but there is no longer a dearth of dependable facts 
bearing both directly and indirectly upon rural life which may be 


* Ibid., p. 192. 
*J. M. Gillette, “The Scope and Methods of Instruction in Rural Sociology,” 
ibid., pp. 165-66. 
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used in the teaching of elementary students in rural sociology. 
Furthermore, this body of data gives every promise of rapid in- 
crease. In 1925 nineteen institutions were actively engaged in re- 
search, and the number increases yearly. The outlook for research 
is sufficiently favorable and the spirit of investigation is so evident 
that it seems safe to predict that the next few years will see great 
expansion of the research program, resulting in (1) a consistent 
demand for trained research workers, (2) a greatly increased 
knowledge of the nature and problems of rural life, and (3) estab- 
lishment of the teaching of rural sociology on a basis as sound as 
that of any phase of sociology now being taught. 

The teaching of rural sociology has also been greatly extended. 
Since 1922 the number of persons offering courses in rural life in 
the universities, colleges, and normal schools has nearly doubled, 
and there are now some 650 such persons teaching in about 500 in- 
stitutions. In 1925, 42 of the 49 colleges of agriculture answering 
the questionnaire of the Committee on Teaching were offering 107 
courses in rural sociology and rural life. Fifty-three of these were 
advanced courses. Seventeen, or more than one-third of the insti- 
tutions replying, were offering some graduate work in the subject, 
and listed 38 graduate courses. Today it is not only a function of 
the first course in rural sociology to inform the student about the 
problems of rural life, but also to prepare him to do advanced and 
graduate work in the subject. 

The prevailing conception of rural sociology has also been 
changing. The term itself is now taken for granted. Research has 
showed that rural life is not too thin for study, but that it is a par- 
ticularly good field in which to begin the study of human relation- 
ships, because of the relatively simple organization of rural society. 
Definitions of the subject, collected in 1925 by the Committee on 
Teaching, when contrasted with those collected by Sanderson in 
1917 show considerable growth in the direction of an appreciation 
of the fact that rural sociology is primarily a phase of sociology and 
that it is peculiar to itself only in the sense that the rural group 
upon which it is based is peculiar to the rest of society and demands 
its own unique methods of study and treatment. After a survey of 
the situation we are forced to emphasize anew that rural sociology 
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is first of all sociology; that rural sociology is essentially an at- 
tempt to understand human relations by confining itself to the 
scientific study of that majority group of humanity who live in the 
open country, and consequently it has both its pure and its applied 
aspects.* It is believed that this point is worthy of a new emphasis 
here because of the fact that on the one hand can be found teachers 
presenting facts about rural social conditions and problems with 
little or no relation to the principles of sociology, and on the other 
hand teachers who are teaching the sociology of rural life without 
any direct contact with rural life itself. 

If the situation has been analyzed correctly, it may be con- 
cluded that the problems of teaching rural sociology are very much 
like the problems of teaching any kind of sociology. To be sure, 
there are specific variable circumstances to be met, as, whether the 
students being taught are urban or rural in their backgrounds, their 
college standing, their prerequisite knowledge of sociology, etc., but 
in any case the teaching aim is threefold: (1) to inform the student 
of pertinent facts regarding rural life, (2) to aid him in organizing 
and interpreting those facts in the light of known principles to the 
end that these principles may be learned and retained after the 
facts themselves have changed, and (3) to give him a favorable in- 
troduction to a new field which he may exploit later as his circum- 
stances and inclination permit. 

The varied circumstances under which rural sociology is taught 
affect the procedure by which these aims are realized. (For ex- 
ample, in teaching urban students it is probable that special em- 
phasis should be placed upon the informational aim.) The most 
characteristic of these circumstances appears to be the variation in 
prerequisites for rural sociology. We may roughtly divide the rural 
sociology taught into two classes: that which is preceded by an in- 
troduction to, or principles of, sociology, and that which carries no 
sociology as prerequisite and is, therefore, itself a kind of introduc- 
tion to sociology by the rural route. So far as the colleges of agri- 
culture are concerned, the latter circumstance occurs five times as 
often as the former, and is likely to obtain for some time. For elec- 


*C. R. Hoffer, “The Outlook for Rural Sociology,” Journal of Farm Econom- 
ics, VIII, 267. 
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tive courses can hardly successfully require other elective courses 
as prerequisite, especially where neither occurs in a vocational cur- 


riculum. 

Where rural sociology is preceded by general sociology, either 
the course may be made a problem course emphasizing the applica- 
tion of principles previously learned to the solution of these prob- 
lems, or it may emphasize the categories of general sociology, illus- 
trating them and their variations by the use of rural data. Both of 
these methods may be found in use. Either method might easily 
represent an extreme, and it seems obvious that they should not be 
made mutually exclusive, but that they should be combined in 
some ratio. 

Where the rural course is preceded by no sociology, the prob- 
lem course has apparently been the rule. Furthermore, it has often 
been purely a textbook course, and sometimes mixed with econ- 
omics, government, and the like. It is a fair question, now with the 
accepted validity of the subject, its body of knowledge, its organ- 
ized research and graduate work, whether it is not time to begin 
teaching a course which deals entirely with the data of sociology, 
which is sound sociology from the standpoint of its relation to prin- 
ciples and which will serve as an acceptable introduction to soci- 
ology via the rural route. 

Certain difficulties stand in the way of offering such a course. 
Where the training of the teacher is inadequate, as is no doubt 
sometimes the case, this is of course the most important difficulty. 
But with trained teachers now becoming available, it is believed 
that this difficulty will not be allowed long to stand in the way after 
the nature and function of the rural course is made clear. Other 
difficulties are the time, energy, and initiative required to reorgan- 
ize a method already habitually established, and the problem 
nature of the current textbooks in rural sociology. It may be sug- 
gested here that it is time some of our number began to devote at- 
tention to the sociology of rural life as well as to the continued col- 
lection of the materials upon which a rural sociology is based. Such 
attention ought to result in time in the production of textbooks 
which would make it possible, by the textbook method, to do some- 
thing more than present one of two extremes, i.e., a course in 
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rural-social problems or a course in general principles illustrated by 
rural data. Of course it is now possible, by the careful use of a mis- 
cellaneous reading list supplemented by laboratory and problem 
work, to present a course which deals with general principles and 
with rural data on a fifty-fifty or sixty-forty basis, but the evident 
lack of connection between the usual readings on general principles 
and the readings on rural conditions make classroom work more 
difficult and progress slower. 
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THE MIGRATION TO TOWNS AND CITIES. IIT’ 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
with 
O. D. DUNCAN and FRED C. FREY 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


Migrants from cities to farms come primarily from the artisan class. Their 
economic ability, as shown by incomes and living expenditures, is about equivalent 
to that of native farmers. They are better educated than native farmers. Two- 
thirds of them take up farming because they intermarry with farm children. A 
comparison of the net migration, between cities and farms by economic and social 
groups gives the net law of rural-urhan social selection: the cities attract the ex- 
tremes while farms attract the mean strata in society. This is a mere hypothesis. 


This study concerns itself with the social origin of migrants 
from urban occupations to Minnesota farms and gives some con- 
clusions as to the segregation of definite types of populations in 
farm and urban areas through this interchange of people. The 
data used are the same as in the second article in this series.’ 
They include the families of 694 Minnesota farmers who gave in- 
formation for a study of rural living made by J. D. Black and 
myself as a part of the research program of the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The sample includes all types of Min- 
nesota farm population and is representative of the agriculture of 
the state. 

It was found that in 536 of these 694 families both the oper- 
ator and his wife were children of farmers. In 30 cases both par- 
ents were from urban families, while in 128 cases the operator or 
his wife had married into a city family. Thus, in 128 families re- 
cruits had reached agriculture through sex selection. These con- 
sisted of 81 town women and 47 town men who had married into 

* This is Paper 717, Journal Series, Agricultural Experiment Station, University 
of Minnesota. 


*See the first and second articles in this series in the American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Vol. XXXII (November, 1926), and Vol. XXXIII (July, 1927). 
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the agricultural class. The first part of this paper discusses the 
social origin of the migrants and their success in making the tran- 
sition to agriculture. More than 77 per cent of all the farm fami- 
lies had both parents native to agriculture, while 18.4 per cent had 
one parent born elsewhere, and only 4.3 per cent represented direct 
migration of both parents. More than two-thirds of all the urban- 
rural migrants reached agriculture as a result of sex selection. 
Table I compares the social origin of migrants through sex 
selection with the origin of the others. From this table we may 


TABLE I 


SocrtAL ORIGIN OF MIGRANTS FROM TOWNS TO AGRICULTURE 


termarried igrating rigin rigin of 
Social Class of Origin with Farmers’| Otherwise | — Inter- Other 


dren Agriculture} marriages* Migrants 


Skilled and semiskilled laborers... ... 77 40 60.1 69.0 
128 58 100.0 100.0 


* 81.2 per cent of the intermarriages were with the wage-earning classes. The standard error of this 
81.2 is .034. The 81.2+ 3 standard errors is 71.0 to 91.4. The other migrants came from wage-earning 
classes in 86.2 per cent of the cases. Since this is within the range of 3 standard errors for the intermarriage 
group, it casts some doubt upon differences in the selectivity. 


draw a number of conclusions. “Migration is primarily from the 
skilled and semiskilled labor classes. Some representatives of all 
classes make the transition, although the number from clerical oc- 
cupations is negligible. At first it appears that sex selection has 
drawn a slightly superior class, but the difference does not exceed 
the errors which might have arisen through sampling. 

Table II is a comparison of the native and migratory types of 
families according to average age of operator and size of farms. 
Cash receipts for 1925-26 and cash living expense for the same 
year are also compared. The families native to agriculture have 
the youngest operators; those intermarried, the next younger; 
while those foreign to agriculture have the oldest. In so far as age 
is a factor, the migrants have had greater time to acquire prop- 
erty. The farms of the migrant families are largest. This means 
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either that the migrants practice less intensive farming than the 
others, or that they“have gone primarily to the marginal farm 
areas. This last statement is apparently true. The average cash 
receipts and living expenditures are lower for the group in which 
both parents originated outside of agriculture. 

Judging from this table, it appears that the migrants to agri- 
culture are inferior in economic capacity. This applies especially 
to the families in which both parents originated outside of agricul- 
ture. But before we can reach any final conclusion we must elim- 


TABLE II 


Economic COMPARISON OF FAMILIES NATIVE TO AGRICULTURE WITH MIGRANTS 
FROM URBAN CLASSES 


Average 
Origin of Farm Families* Number of| | Size of | | Avemge 
Families Operator _ Receipts | Expense 


Families native to agriculture 536 , 164 | $2575 $726 
Families intermarried with agriculture 128 192 2570 858 
Families foreign to agriculture 30 ’ 176 1684 659 


All families 694 I 170 $2529 752 


* Both parents of the first group were farmers; for the second, one parent was a non-farmer; and for 
the third, both parents were non-farmers. 


inate all differences due to the varying size and sex composition of 
the families. The whole group of 694 farmers had an average in- 
come of $732 and a living expenditure of $231 per adult equiv- 
alent. The families which consisted of town-country intermar- 
riages had incomes of $682 and living expenditures of $225; and 
those in which both parents originated in non-agricultural opera- 
tions had incomes of $562 and living expenditures of $220. The 
differences between the groups are slight after allowances are made 
for the size and sex composition of the families. These slight varia- 
tions may be due to the difficulty of adjustment for those families 
in which one or both parents were not reared on farms, or to fluc- 
tuations in sampling, or to decreased incomes arising with in- 
creased ages of the operators. Ahe final conclusion is that the 
migration from towns and cities to agriculture has at least not 
materially reduced the economic ability of the farm population. 
This is borne out by data concerning the relative positions of the 
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two groups on the agricultural ladder. The migrants had 51.6 per 
cent of owners, 17.6 part-owners, and 30.8 tenants, compared with 
53-8 owners, 15.6 part-owners, and 30.6 tenants for the native 
farm population. 

Some other conclusions which may be drawn from data not 
presented here are: (1) The migrants have more schooling than 
the native farmers; (2) among the migrants, those who did not 
intermarry have the most schooling; and (3) those operators 
who did not intermarry with farmers married about five years 
earlier than the native farmers or the intermarried group. 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF TYPES OF PEOPLE MIGRATING BETWEEN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Number Number 
Occupational Groups Migrating to Migrating to Comty Gain 
‘owns* Country t 
Skilled and semiskilled labor............. 99 117 +18 
28 2 — 26 


* These are children of the present farm families. 
t These are the present farm operators or members of their households. 


The next problem is the net losses and gains to the farm popv- 
lation by this intermigration. It is well known that quantitatively 
agriculture loses people in the interchange, but that fact in itself 
has nothing to do with the types of the people as affected by social 
selection. As I pointed out in the second article of this series, 275 
children had left these families and gone to the cities, in addition 
to the children who had settled on other farms. We may now con- 
pare this interchange of population by occupational groups, recog- 
nizing that these groups may represent different types of personal- 
ity. Table III summarizes this interchange. For the 694 families, 
the net loss through intermigration was 89. Those occupational 
groups which have a greater number leaving the country in order 
of rank are common laborers, clerks, and professionals. Those 
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groups in which agriculture gained are skilled labor and minor 
business. 

This bears out the conclusion of the second article in this 
series, that all types of people are not leaving the farm. The fact 
that children of skilled laborers and minor business occupations 
go to the farms in greater volume than the reverse current to the 
cities points to the segregation of definite types in agriculture. On 
the other hand, cities acquire the extremes. The unskilled laborer 
who produces best under the supervision of others is better off in 
the cities. Clerical laborers or the “white collars” find no place in 
agriculture. They prefer social position at any price. The city is 
the place for them. On the other hand, the professionals find their 
opportunity in the cities. The law of net rural-urban social selec- 
tion may be stated as follows: the cities attract the extremes while 
the farms attract the mean strata in society. Who shall say that 
one combination is better than the other? I have already shown 
that the economically successful farmers tend to stay on the farms. 

In conclusion, I must add that these data may not be repre- 
sentative and the conclusions may apply only to the sample. How- 
ever, I think they are representative of the Northwest. To some 


extent, various studies by the intelligence testers, and by Ashby 
and Jones in Wales, corroborate these conclusions.* 


*See A. W. Ashby and J. Morgan Jones, “Tue Social Origin of Farmers in 
Wales,” Sociological Review, 1926. 
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AS ILLUSTRATED BY A RESEARCH IN DEVELOPING 
A SOCIOLOGY FOR NURSES 


DANIEL H. KULP II 
Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


The scientific tendency in education has created a demand for better content in 
textbooks. The traditional or armchair method has been abandoned for (a) the 
jury method, (b) the composite method, and (c) the utility method. While these 
are advances over the old method, they can be improved upon by using an analytic- 
synthetic method, which founds squarely upon analysis of primary data. So in 
writing a sociology for nurses, an analysis of professional activities gives the range 
of sociological phenomena and a clue for ranking their importance, while considera- 
tions of time, judgments of leading nurses and medical men, and difficulties of teach- 
ing and learning the topics provide the data for weighting or spacing the materials. 


There is much need today for clarification of the methods of 
determining what shall constitute the subject matter of a course. 
Educators have been struggling for some time with the improve- 
ment of materials in the subjects of the elementary and secondary 
curricula. But unfortunately those who have been writing text- 
books for use in these grades of schools have not been very scien- 
tific in their procedure of selecting content. We have come to see 
that together with teaching and organization of instruction, of 
classes, of materials, etc., as well as with the classification of aims 
and objectives, there must go the best possible content that can be 
discovered. 

The following methods for the determination of the materials 
for a textbook in one subject or another have been used: 

1. The traditional method for the fixation of a subject content 
is that of individual selection of materials, directly dependent upon 
the writer’s personal bias and experience. This may be called the 
armchair method, and is abundantly illustrated by the textbooks 
conveniently at hand. 

2. The jury method, or consensus method, for the determina- 
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tion of a curriculum content, or the materials for a textbook, is a 
theoretical statement effecting a composite or consensus of atti- 
tudes or opinions based upon inquiries into representative situa- 
tions, conferences with individuals acquainted with the problems 
involved, and a digest of literature pertaining to the field of interest 
and to the principles involved. 

The advantages of such a method are: (a) objective checking 
of personal opinion on the part of the writer by reference to the 
opinions of others; (4) some consideration of the practical prob- 
lems involved. 

This is a great improvement over the traditional method, but 
has as its chief defect the fact that it depends upon opinion rather 
than objective analysis of facts. If the jury be defective, then the 
judgments lack reliability (see, for example, the report of the 
Committee on the Training of Hospital Executives, and portions of 
H. O. Rugg, Objective Studies in Map Location, and D. Snedden, 
Educational Sociology). 

3. The third method may be called the composite method. It 
involves the analysis of all the textbooks on a particular subject, 
the selection of the common elements, and the organization of these 
materials into a new and improved text. 

Here again the advantage lies in crystallizing the contributions 
of many people into one, on the assumption that the work of many 
people, checked against one another, is more reliable than that of 
one person alone. Nevertheless, it has the defect that it is a com- 
posite of a secondary, not a primary, body of material. By analysis 
of texts and synthesis of the textbook materials, through reference 
to a jury, improved materials may possibly be secured. This, how- 
ever, would depend upon the quality of the original materials and 
the reliability of the people involved in the jury. But such method 
also does not break over into the realm of actual life, where pri- 
mary sources of text material are to be found. 

4. There is also the utility method. This calls for an analytic 
treatment of the actual recurrence of the use of the materials 
which are to be put into texts, wherever such uses may be discov- 
ered (see, for example, H. O. Rugg, Studies in Map Location, par- 
ticularly the study that was made of the most useful geographic 
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names by the analysis of the recurrence and the order of the recur- 
rence of geographical names in the newspapers, magazines, etc.). 

This method is far more valid and reliable than any of the 
others, because it is objective, concrete, and capable of statistical 
determination for purposes of ranking to determine the importance 
of materials, but it does not provide a study of the actual uses of 
such materials by the persons to be taught. 

Therefore, the following method, which has taken account of 
the best of the foregoing but adds analysis of primary data, is sug- 
gested as an improvement. It may be called the analytic-synthetic 
method. 

This method consists in the analysis of activities, not only of 
the services of a profession as a whole, but also of the specific areas 
of specialized professional services, by the people engaged in them. 
These analyses of specialized services by the specialists could then 
be supplemented and checked by having the best professional peo- 
ple engaged in all these various services that make up the entire 
area—such as nursing, or nursing administration—keep a diary of 
their operations for a given period of time. In the determination 
of the length of the time-period, allowance must, of course, be made 
for periodic fluctuations of services. Either there must be a record 
running through a year in order to cover the seasonal variations, or 
else there must be careful sampling of the activities in the different 
characteristic time-periods. Perhaps such time-periods could best 
be determined with reference to seasonal fluctuations of climate, as 
in the case of nursing. Certainly this would be true, also, with rei- 
erence to the activities of farmers, which would vary not only sea- 
sonally and occupationally, but also geographically and agricultur- 
ally. The significant point here is that variations in services must 
be recognized and provided for in the techniques of activity anal- 
yses. 

After each activity is listed, it is then examined to discover the 
sociological aspects of it and of the problems implied by it, i-e., 
social situations demanding improvement. The former list would 
give the range of categories for the distinct sociological content of 
the course; the latter would run the gamut of social problems which 
should be considered in the text. 
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For example, in the analysis of nursing service in connection 
with child welfare, there is the specialized area of prenatal work in 
the home. The nurse engaged in such service makes a detailed ac- 
tivity analysis, and records one activity upon one card until each 
and every one is recorded. When this process is complete, the re- 
sults are then referred to a jury of other nurses carrying on similar 
services in their geographic regions. Then they are submitted to a 
second jury of medical people with more general experience, but 
who are people of skill and insight, and possess an interest in such 
investigation. They correspond to Snedden’s “best people,” which 
he suggests as the composition of a “jury.” 

The following is a transcript of a single activity, together with 
its sociological treatment, taken from a random selection in the files 
of the research during the past two years. 


oi. The nurse questions patient to discover if patient has lost any children 
by death. If so, when and where? 

The sociological categories implied in this activity are set down as: rap- 
port; attitudes involved in the question and the answer of the interview; social 
distance; feeling of inferiority; contact with other members of the family, such 
as children or husband; suggestion. 

The social problems suggested by this activity are: improvement of mid- 
wifery; ignorance of mothers about sex and motherhood; crime; abortion; dis- 
ease; poverty. 


When this process is completed, it is possible to make a com- 
plete list of all the sociological—and problem—categories that can 
be derived. Then these categories are organized according to the 
major and minor topics and their interrelations. Opposite each 
category, when so organized and interrelated, is set a numerical 
index of the number of times that particular category has occurred 
in the entire list. The categories that appear most often may be 
taken as the categories for treatment in the text. 

But further checks in order to refine this judgment are neces- 
sary. The sociological materials must then be “spaced” or “‘weight- 
ed.” So far they are ranked merely according to presumed impor- 
tance on a basis of recurrence. Three ways of “spacing” or 
“weighting” the materials are as follows: 

1. The range of a category, according to the numerical index 
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of recurrence, affords a measure for weighting. Those categories 
occurring most often can then be given proportionate treatments, 

2. It is necessary, however, to discover the qualities of the cat- 
egories as to their relative simplicity or complexity. (Certain cate- 
gories in the present state of sociological science are non-fractura- 
ble, i.e., cannot be broken up into many divisions and subdivisions). 
The number of subcategories belonging to a particular category, 
then, suggests the quality of simplicity or complexity inherent in 
the main category. The degree of complexity furnishes a further 
criterion of the amount of space warranted by the needed explana- 
tion of it in the text. 

3. Take into account the inherent difficulty both in explaining 
any of these categories and in learning any of them. The simple 
ones and the familiar ones can readily be explained in a relatively 
brief allotment of space in the text, while the complex and unfamil- 
iar ones would demand more extensive treatment. It is not suffi- 
cient to depend upon the teacher’s judgment for such determina- 
tion of relative ease or difficulty in learning a particular category 
or set of categories. The objective reference in this case by way of 
checking the judgments of individual teachers or a jury of teachers 
—even the “best ones’”—can be made by testing the attitudes of 
pupils who have studied the subject, with respect to the entire 
range of categories. Care should be taken at this point to include 
a representative sampling of student experience. If the students 
are interested and sympathetic toward their being used in such an 
experimental study, the method of ranking the categories by the 
students can be employed with reasonable safety. 

By these methods, an objective body of sociological materials 
is derived from the actual activities of the people who are going to 
make use of the contributions and findings of sociology in the inter- 
est of their own professional efficiency. The materials when deter- 
mined can further be checked by both the method of use and the 
method of consensus as to the demands of teaching and the needs 
of pupils in learning the meaning and use of the categories. It then 
remains for the writer of the textbook to develop his explanations 
and illustrations, according to the “spacing” or “weighting” thus 
effected. It is manifest that the determination of the “weighting” 
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or “spacing” of the materials is sought for purely pedagogical pur- 
poses. 

The defect of this proposed new method is that inadequate ac- 
count has been taken of the purpose or function of the activity an- 
alyzed; that no measurement nor evaluation of the results of these 
activities is made. Further refinement of methods so as to get at 
such facts would without doubt be valuable. Meanwhile it would 
seem that a sociology for practical professional uses, determined 
by this analytic-synthetic method, would be far more valuable than 
one determined through the traditional method of armchair compo- 


sition. 
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ABSTRACT 


Historically, peoples who have been able for a time to dominate others have re- 
garded themselves as natural superiors. The fact that different peoples at different 
times and under somewhat changed circumstances have occupied places of dominance 
tends to invalidate these claims. The white race holds a favorable position in the 
world today as compared to the Negro. The Negro also appears to be biologically 
inferior. He is black, his nose is broad and low, his hair is kinky, his achievements 
do not loom high, and he seems generally lazy, short-sighted, and shiftless. An ex- 
amination of the findings, however, in the fields in which actual biological differ- 
ences in capacity might be expected to be found forces the conclusion that sweeping 
claims to white superiority are not justified on the basis of present knowledge, and 
that any reliable statement of actual differences in capacity between these two races 
will have to be based on discoveries yet to be made. 


It is an easy matter for[a"people*occupying a position of so- 
cial, economic, and political advantage to imagine themselves su- 
perior by nature to a less fortunately situated group. Such a belief 
also serves to fortify their position—it gives them security. Down- 
trodden peoples will trudge along if it is “God’s will,” but they 
resent being held down by their equals. Hence, this feeling of race 
superiority is not new. The “Nordic myth” is no different essen- 
tially from the Hebrew myth, the Greek myth, the Roman myth. 
The emotional bias which assigns the Negro in America to an in- 
ferior position biologically rests upon the same basis as that in the 
feudal system in Europe which made the lord of finer clay than the 
peasant. 

So it turns out to be not a matter of actual race differences so 
much as a matter of cash and clothes, a matter of superior advan- 
tage giving rise to biases and prejudices. I am not saying here that 
no racial inferiorities and superiorities exist. I am simply saying 
that the argumepts-for their existence have always been made by 
peoples who happen to occupy, for the time, a favorable position; 
and that these arguments have had an emotional, rather than a 
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scientific and rational, background. Some of the arguments remind 
me of the reasonableness of the southern mountaineer who, when 
asked why he thought the black man “lower down” than the white 
man, replied: “Cuz I don’t like ’em.” 

The explanation once offered by Robert Chambers of the ex- 
istence of fundamental differences in ability between races of man’ 
has had no significant part in the creation of the modern “superi- 
ority-mania” of the white race, but the order which Chambers pro- 
posed—the Negro at the bottom and white man at the top—is the 
accepted one. 

Whether it came about by fiat, difference in ancestry, or rate 
of evolution, is comparatively unimportant. This assumption is a 
natural one, since it is the white man who makes it, and its support 
from the pen of the scientist is not surprising when one remembers 
that scientists, like other men—though perhaps not in the same 
degree—are not free from purely emotional influences. It is diffi- 
cult to walk a tight rope against a wind. A man’s feelings, based 
largely upon beliefs for which his environment and early training 
are responsible, exert a tremendous pull upon his efforts to render 
absolutely fair decisions. 

Racial inferiority is by no means a self-evident fact, and to 
rest the case entirely upon the emotional judgments of the major- 
ity is more dangerous in its effects than would be the case against 
a round earth or a geocentric universe, for here the physical wel- 
fare of human beings is concerned directly. In a word, where two 
races occupy the same or neighboring territory, social progress 
hinges upon the intensity of racial biases. The feeling of “race su- 
periority” has done a lot of harm in the world. It has kept the 
“inferiors” down, but it has kept the “superiors” down too. It has 
stifled the spirit of inquiry. It has prostituted science and religion 
and education. It has insisted upon the acceptance of things as 
they appear. 

Certainly to the white man in America the Negro appears in- 
ferior. He is black; his lips are thick; his nose is broad and low; 

* Chambers held that the present varieties of mankind have resulted from ad- 
vances and repressions in the developing power of the mother. Such conditions as 


unsuitable marriages, the marriage of parents somewhat closely related tend to pro- 
duce atavism in the offspring. 
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his hair is kinky. He seems generally shiftless. His achievements 
do not loom high in comparison. Besides, there is what appears to 
be a natural feeling of contempt for him. 

But when we come actually to examine the differences, they 
become less and less important as criteria of inborn racial inferi- 
orities. Individual differences in capacity stand out; racial differ- 
ences diminish, suggesting the possibility that much of the evi- 
dence of a scientific nature is based upon individual rather than 
actual racial disparities. 

If, after comparing the biological dissimilarities of the two 
races and weighing these against conditions that, in the light of 
present knowledge, seem to indicate race inferiority or superiority, 
it is found that they strike an even score or something near it, the 
argument for inborn differences in capacity will be weakened. If it 
is found, further, that the differences in achievement, responsive- 
ness, etc., of the two races diminish in proportion as the conditions 
under which they live are equalized, then it would appear that 
these inequalities are due, partly at any rate, to other than purely 
hereditary causes. 

First, viewing the matter historically: All peoples in positions 
of advantage culturally and economically have looked upon others 
as their inferiors and have resented any claims on the part of 
the reputed inferiors to social or biological equality. The Hebrews, 
Greeks, Romans, and Chinese serve as historical examples of this 
fact. History has demonstrated the fallacy of this claim so com- 
pletely that further attempts to point it out here are unnecessary. 

Second, when we come to an examination of the fossil remains 
of the two groups for proofs of possible inequalities of capacity 
based upon differences in evolution, we are impressed by the 
meagerness and unreliability of the evidence. What there is, how- 


| ever, gives no support to the white man’s claim to superiority. 


The Grimaldi finds near the Italian-French border in 1906 
portray Negroid characteristics, and are accepted by many anthro- 
pologists as the precursors of the Negro of today. In the same 
way the Cro-Magnon remains are thought to represent the fore- 
runners of the modern Caucasians. According to the nature of the 
strata in which these skeletal remains were found, both races seem 
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to have lived in the same period, viz., the Aurignacian of the Upper 
Paleolithic. The comparisons are more unreliable than they would 
otherwise be owing to the fact that only two skeletons were found 
of the Grimaldi from which to draw inferences, as compared with 
a much larger number of Cro-Magnon fossils. Making inferences 
from what we have, however, the biological dissimilarities of the 
two races in Aurignacian times seem to have been about the same 
in degree as exist today. That is to say, neither of the races seems 
to have undergone any great biological changes during the past 
25,000 or so years, and beth appear to have moved along at about 
the same rate. The brain capacity of the Cro-Magnon finds aver- 
ages slightly larger, but, as pointed out above, there are more sub-/ 
jects from which to take the average. Besides, one of the two 
Grimaldi skeletons was that of a youth not fully grown; the other 
was of a woman, whose skull capacity equals that of one of the 
adult males of Cro-Magnon and surpasses that of one of the Cro- 
Magnon women. 

If it could be shown that the direct ancestors of the present- 
day Caucasians were more similar at one time to the Negroid type 
than is the case today, the inference might be drawn that the Cau- 
casian has outstripped the Negro in rate of evolution, but this is 
not indicated by the slender evidence available. If these remains 
indicate anything at all, it is that whatever inequalities—if any— 
exist between the two races, they had their origin somewhere in 
the hazy past before some 20,000 or 25,000 years ago. 

Third, when we turn to physical traits in living representatives. 
of the races for proof that i inferi , the 
evidence again is not convincing. In fact, the physical differences 
between-any-or-alf Faces are not so great as often imagined. Take 
the matter of height, and with the exception of a few sub-races 
which may be placed with the generalized Negroid race, there is 
no significant difference between the average height of the two 
races. Beside3;~as—Kroeber states, height has been shown to be 
rather readily influenced by environment. “Two races might dif- 
fer by as much as a couple of inches in their average height and 
yet if all individuals of the shorter race were well nourished and 
those of the taller group underfed and overworked the situation 
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might be sowed” The same explanation holds for the lack of 
conformity of the physical structure of the Negro, which is often 
pointed to as a sign of racial inferiority. 

The theory of race origin which seems to lend itself most read- 
ily to the support. of this claim may be designated as the “gland 
theory,” that is, the dissimilarities in the average bodily structure 
of the two’ races are explained in terms of the functioning of the 
endocrine glands. These glands o ds of inner secretion—five important 
ones in number—are so small as to appear almost wholly insignifi- 
cant as a factor in the development of the individual, much less as 
a determinant of the characteristics of race. Taken together they 
constitute only a little less than one two-hundredth of the human 
structure. But it is well known that the bodily health and develop- 
ment of the individual as well as his emotional and intellectual life 
depend very directly upon the proper functioning of these glands. 
For instance, the improper action of the pituitary, located in the 
region of the brain, may alter the proportions of the body in so 
much as to produce extreme tallness or other disproportionate 
bodily conditions. The long “storklike” legs of some Negroid 
types have been thought by some to be due to abeyance of the 
interstitial gland action. Dr. Thomas Addison made the discovery 
some three-quarters of a century ago that gland action has an im- 
portant bearing upon skin coloration. Now, in as much as glandu- 
lar action influences stature, color of skin and other physical traits, 
and these are racial characteristics, the theory does offer an ex- 
planation which is both convenient and satisfactory. Satisfactory 
because it fits into the pre-established notion. of inferiority; con- 
venient because it enables one to give up his old outworn religious 
conceptions of race without giving up his prejudices. 

So the unshapely limbs and awkward movements of the Negro 
are put down agaiist his race inheritance, and along with it, of 
course, goes the assumption of an inferior mind. 

But in reality the present state of knowledge concerning the 
endocrine glands permits of no explanation which touches underly- 
ing racial disparities. If it could be demonstrated that the activity 


? For a scientific discussion of the endocrine gland theory of race differentiation 
see Arthur Keith, Smithsonian Report, 1919, p. 443. 
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of and that the proper 
functioning Of thesé glands in the Negro, due to some conditions 
in his race history, has been permanently upset, there would ap- 
pear some reason for assigning the Negro to an inferior place on 
this ground. But neither of these conditions is proved. It is cer- 
tain, however, that bodily conditions and gland actions are very di- 
rectly influenced by environmental conditions, undernourishment, 
overwork, and unsanitary surroundings, regardless of whether the 
individual be black or white. One may see today, in certain iso- 
lated regions of the Appalachian Mountains, where life is hard, 
Nordics as pure as any in America, who on the basis of physical 
appearance would have to be put down as racial inferiors. If one 
cares to have the importance of opportunity brought to his atten- 
tion with force, let him attempt a comparison of the lower and 
upper castes of India. 

Fourth, the cephalic index is often used as a basis for deter- 
mining hereditary differences between peoples, but it is not a-cri- 


terion of racial endowments. In the first place, the cephalic index 
does not set one race comple tely off from another, for various types 
of heads may be found within the same race, as, for instance, the 
Caucasian Alpines have broad heads, whereas the Caucasian Nor- 
dics have long heads. The Negro is also long-headed, like the Nor- 
dic or North European.- If we study the head formation with the 
idea of trying to find out which race more closely approaches the 
simian type and therefore apparently is least human, difficulties 
immediately arise. The broad-headed Alpine white is most like the 
ape in respect to head formation, and the Negro and North Euro- 
pean most unape-like. However, if one makes the comparison with 
the fossil finds of very early man, the Alpine appears most human, 
ie., in the sense of being most unlike the earliest men, while the 
Nordic and Negro are most primitive. As to brain capacity, the 
broad-headed Alpine is in the lead again. In all cases, however, in- 
dividual variability is so great as to render generalized statements 


unreliable. As Kroeber. points out, “The largest and smallest | 
skulled healthy individuals of the same sex and race . . . . may 
differ sometimes by 500 or 600 or 700 c.c., or by more than a third 


of the racial average.” 
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Fifth, certainly there are racial characteristics which clearly 
set the Negro off from the white man. He has kinky hair on his 
lead; no hair on his body; a broad low nose; his jaws also appear 
to be slightly prognathous. These are biological differences, but 
are they marks of inferiority? It is easier to believe a | priori than 
to demonstrate. The broad low nose and the prognathous jaws are 
more simian-like than the narrow high nose and the straight jaws 
of the Caucasian. These characteristics thrust themselves upon 
our attention. But what about the kinky hair and the absence of 
hair on the body? In these traits the white man is more apelike 
than the negro. The lips of the ape are also thin and grayish, like 
those of the Nordic, in contrast to the thick red lips of the negro. 

The Negro is black. When, however, one attempts to make out 
a scientific case against blackness of skin, the facts are not so ac- 
commodating as he would like. Researches have already demon- 
strated that the body covered with dark skin does not produce 
heat so rapidly as in the case of a light skin. This means, appar- 
ently, that black skin is an advantage on a tremedously hot day, 
whereas the light skin gives an advantage on a cold day. 

In the light of present knowledge—or lack of knowledge—it is 
impossible to make any reliable statement of inferiority on the 
basis of purely anatomical differences. 

Sixth, some studies have been made with view to determining 
whether or not there are any significant differences in the physio- 
logical actions of different races. 

A high temperature accompanied by a quick pulse beat and a 
high respiration rate might suggest a restless and excitable dispo- 
sition, but I am unable to find any record of significant differences 
being reported in these conditions between races living under simi- 
lar environment. Further, no suggestive differences in races have 
been observed in their simpler reaction to stimuli, such as would 
indicate, for example, a keener sense of pain, or sight, or hearing, 
by one race than another. It must be remembered, however, that 
studies of this kind have been far too limited to warrant any con- 
clusions of a generalized sort. Besides, the investigations that have 
been reported were made by white men, according to methods 
familiar to white men and with instruments of their own devising; 
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all of which conditions would be likely to affect the results in a 
way favorable to the white race, if at all. 

Seventh, it may be argued that the Negro, as shown by a high 
mortality rate and a greater frequency of physical maladies, is not 
equipped racially to resist disease germs. He is, consequently, un- 
able to measure up to the demands of civilization. Here again en- 
vironmental influences -aS-Conditioning factors would have to be 
eliminated before any claims based upon susceptibility to disease 
are worth anything. We know that the general living conditions of 
the Negro averages very much lower in America than the living 
conditions of the whites. The Negro lives generally in the most 
unhealthful parts of the city. He has very little training, compara- 
tively, in matters of health preservation or sanitation. Because of 
his economic circumstances, and ignorance concerning the impor- 
tance of disease, he does not take precautions as does the white 
man. It follows naturally that his mortality rate will be high, just 
as it is comparatively high among disadvantaged classes of whites, 
and for the same reason that the death-rate was higher among 
whites in the sixteenth century than among whites today. Is it not 
possible, however, to eliminate the effects of environment, to some 
extent, by comparing the susceptibility of the two races to dis- 
eases that are not contagious and not influenced very directly by 
modern methods of medical science? Kroeber uses cancer and has 
presented the figures on the subject in a brief but comprehensible 
manner.® Kroeber’s tables show that more white people suffer 
from cancer, proportionally, than do Negroes. They indicate also 
that occupation, geographic location, and cultural advantage are 
conditioning factors. For instance, as one moves from south to 
north the cancer rate rises among both races. Certain occupations 
show a higher rate than others regardless of race, as, for instance, 
cancer among metal workers, lawyers, and physicians is very high 
aS compared to the rate in some other occupations. The cancer 
rate appears, also, to rise with advance in social and cultural con- 
ditions. Austria showed a higher rate than Hungary, though these 
peoples are of the same race. The difference is shown also be- 
tween social classes living in the same country, as, for example, 


* Anthropology, pp. 67-68. 
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owners of large estates and employing classes show a greater tend- 
ency to suffer from cancer than do small farm owners and employ- 
ees. It may be seen that the effects of social conditions upon cancer 
are more apparent than real. This does not, however, alter the fact 
that underlying race differences are not proved by a study of dis- 
ease among different peoples. 

Eighth, the army and other intelligence tests have been inter- 
preted by many in such a way as to indicate that the Negro is an 
inferior. But here again the environmental factor has not been 
given the weight that it deserves. If social and economic factors 
play so large a part in the matter of health and physical fitness, it 
naturally follows that these conditions influence directly the de- 
velopment of the individual’s mental powers. Their effects upon 
the mind might be expected to be greater, for normal mental de- 
velopment depends not only upon the normal and vigorous action 
of the body, but also upon opportunities for acquiring and organiz- 


and otherwise—plays in upon his intellectual 
life from two directions. The importance of opportunity in the un- 


folding of mental ability is not known, but that it is great is shown 
by the fact that some Negro groups in the northern states far sur- 
passed those in the southern states, and made higher scores than 
the whites in some southern states. Table I gives the comparison. 


TABLE I 
MEDIAN ScoRES* 
Whites Negroes 
Mississippi Pennsylvania . . 42.00 
Kentucky . ‘ . 41.50 New York ‘ . 45.02 
*For discussion of results of Army testing see Article by James E. Gregg, Scientific Monthly, 


March, 1925. 

It has been held by some that the northern Negroes were 4 
selected group in the sense that the more richly endowed ment: mentally 
were t the ones who pushed out from the South to to seek the oppor , 
tunities to be found in the North. This is a mere assumption and 
nothing more. It might as logically be assumed that the superior 
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Negroes would most likely remain in the South, since they would 
be the ones to have acquired property and thus have some per- 
manent attachment to that region. 

The preponderance of evidence is on the side of superiority of 
opportunity rather than superiority of inborn race equipment. 

Ogden suggests: “Intelligence must be determined with refer- 
ence to the conditions under which the test is made and not merely 
in terms of the phenomena observed and reported by the individ- 
ual.”* Certainly the completeness of one’s responses to a given set 
of stimuli will depend largely upen the conditions under which he 
has been aroused. In this connection it must be remembered that 
if disadvantages may be attributed to the conditions under which 
army and later tests have been made, they must have militated to 
a greater degree against the Negro than against the white, for the 
tests were designed and given by white men. Robert M. Yerkes,* 
as a part of his conclusion based upon tests made of children of 
different racial and social status, says that “conditions which are 
in part described as sociological are correlated with differences in 
intellectual performance which may amount to as much as 30 per 
cent of the total.” “In view of this fact,” he continues, “which our 
results amply demonstrate, it is obviously unfair to judge by the 
same norm of intelligence two children, the one of whom comes 
from an excellent home and neighborhood and the other from a 
medium to poor home and neighborhood.” It is noteworthy, in 
this connection, that according to army intelligence test results the 
Italians and Negroes graded closer together as a whole than did 
the Italians and native-born whites: / 

Ninth, after due consideration is given to the importance of 
environment, it must be admitted that intellectual accomplishment 
of a high order is impossible without heredity. If it can be shown 
conclusivély by the most careful and painstaking experimentation 
that the brain of the Negro is not as fully developed as that of the 


*R. M. Ogden, Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XVI, September, 1925. 


*Quoted by Allen and Calvin, Journal of Educational Psychology, January, 
1923. 


* This view is confirmed by an abundance of available scientific evidence. One 
of the most thorough studies of the subject was made by Professor Bagley, of Col- 
umbia University, covering forty-one states. The results showed a close relation be- 
tween school efficiency and other indices of culture and intelligence test scores. 
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Caucasian, it will be an important step, indeed, toward a scientific 
disposition of the question. A number of experiments have been 
made, differing more or less in their results. I have selected, for 
examination, the one made by Dr. Franklin P. Mall, not because 
the results of Dr. Mall’s experiments seem to support the conclu- 
sions implied in the foregoing discussion, but because the method 
of approach and the conditions under which the experiments were 
carried on were of such a nature as to lessen the possibility of error 
to a greater degree than perhaps is the case with other studies. Dr. 
Mall’s experiments were made in the Anatomical Laboratories of 
Johns Hopkins University with the very best instruments obtain- 
able, and with extreme caution against influences that might have 
affected the results in any way. I understand that Dr. Mall did not 
know what race the brains represented while the study was in 
progress; furthermore, human brains were selected from heads of 
the same cephalic type. The details of the method used and its re- 
sults are too technical to treat at length in this paper. His con- 
clusions, however, entirely disprove the claims of some earlier in- 
vestigators that the Negro brain represents a more embryonic 
type than that of the white man, and is therefore more closely re- 
lated to the ape. There were individual differences in both races of 
approximately equal extent, but no racial differences of significance 
were discovered.’ 
Mall says concerning the anatomy of the Negro: 


One is often led to believe that there are more anatomical anomalies in the 
Negro than in the European body. I have now had considerable experience in 
the dissection of the Negro and have yet to observe that variations are more 
common in the Negro than in the white man We have made many 
thousands of records of nerve variations and find in them no racial peculiar- 
ties. The misleading statements aré based upon few dissections of Negroes in 
which the variations found are given as peculiarities of the race. 


Mall concludes: “Arguments for differences due to race . . 
will henceforward need to be based upon new data really scientifi- 
cally treated and not on the older statements.””* 


* Franklin P. Mall, American Journal of Anatomy, Vol. IX, No. 1. Selections 
reprinted in the Atlanta University Publications, No. 20; also in Outlines of Soci- 
ology by C. M. Chase. 

* Professor R. B. Bean, of the University of Virginia, made an earlier study, the 
results of which seem to indicate significant differences in size and structure between 
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Franz Boas, writing in the Nation, says: “Size and variability 

. of brain vary enormously in indivic vals in each race, and 
brain features found in individuals of one race are also found in 
individuals of other races.””® 

Tenth, we come now to a consideration of the cultural achieve- 
ments of the Negro. This is an extremely difficult matter to evalu- 
ate, because of the tremendous importance of time and place in its 
development. Furthermore, prejudice is a cultural product, and is 
most likely to come into full play when one comes to evaluate the 
culture of another people or race. The tendency is to put the ac- 
complishments of one’s own race in the most favorable light and 
measure the achievements of others by his own estimate of himself. 

When we stage a foot race we give the competitors equal ad- 
vantages; prepare them in advance; recognize that the slightest 
obstruction may turn the best man to defeat. But when we come to 
pass upon the worth of a human race, we lump a few generations 
together carelessly and hand in a verdict of guilty. It may help the 
“Old American” to appreciate the importance of time in the growth 
of a civilization if he remembers the long centuries during which 
the peoples of Europe fumbled about before reaching the level of 
Asiatic culture. 

The Negro has never produced a great culture. This is the one 
thing that stands out against him. He has had some important dis- 
advantages, however, which must be taken into account. Not only 
does it take time to pr : 
tacts with other cultures. The N Negro has never had this in any \ 
great degree. He has lived in a sort of blind alley, off the main | 
streams of art, science, and trade. Occasional fragments of north-' 
ern culture reached him, carried by traders and exploiters, but 
never enough to break through his own patterns. Besides, he never 
had the advantage of an invigorating climate. Perhaps there are 
other conditions which are not known, and when they are known, 
they may serve to explain more fully the Negro’s tardiness. 


— 


the white and Negro brain. These results have been interpreted to mean differences 
In mental ability. Some other studies have shown similar differences between the 
male and female brains within the same race. 


*“What Is a Race,” Nation, January 28, 1925. 
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With his chances, however, the Negro has not done so poorly, 
He has developed in his native state some of the elements of civili- 
zation. He has an elaborate legal and political system; a unique 
type of social life and a rich store of proverbs and maxims. The 
Negro in Africa has done another important thing—he has pro- 
duced harmony between himself and his environment, and who 
can say that the white man would have done it better under the 
same conditions? The black man’s creations in art and his handi- 
craft are just now coming to be understood and appreciated. With- 
out tools or rules he can make a canoe, perfect in its symmetry and 
perfectly fitted to his needs. The art of Africa, inexplicable though 
it seems, is now regarded by American and European connoisseurs 
as a rich expression of creative genius. 

Christian Brinton, art critic and author of note, speaking o/ 
this art says, “ .. . . these stark characterful figures ... 
realize the highest plastic ideal—the perfect placing of a three 
dimensional concept in space.” Comparing it with the art of the 
classic period, he continues, “Here is a different art. Here is an art 

| hitherto despised and neglected, yet equally great because out o/ 
| its darkly primitive consciousness it attains an equal, if not indeed 
| superior, degree of expressional significance.” 

Some critics think that the creative impulse of the individual 
which was given expression in these “mystic figurines” of the Con- 
' go and the Soudan is becoming the dominant note in modern artis- 

tic effort. 

What has the Negro done in America? It is well to remember 
before passing judgment upon his accomplishments in the United 
States that his experiences have had no parallel in history. He 
started out, theoretically a free man, with generations of slavery 
at his heels; no modern culture of his own to draw upon; and in 
the midst of a people whose slave he had been and who looked upon 
him as a human inferior of the lowest type. 

In spite of these handicaps, and in the short period of sixty 
years, he has made an increase in literacy of 80 per cent. He has 
acquired by his thrift and toil property running into the billions. 
If all the land owned by Negroes in America were joined, it would 
constitute an area greater than that of the five New England 
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states: New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island.*° 

Negroes in America have pushed into practically every line of 
business and professional activity offering the slightest reward for 
their endeavors. 

According to the Negro Year Book for 1925, the National Ne- 
gro Insurance Association, at its fourth annual session in Chicago 
in 1924, was attended by the representatives of thirty-four differ- 
ent companies. These companies reported $200,000,000 worth of 
insurance in force. The North Carolina Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany,'* a Negro establishment located at Durham, North Carolina, 
reports a business of $44,000,000. The company’s actuarial meth- 
ods have been pronounced by insurance experts to be of the high- 
est standard. It is noteworthy that John Merrick, perhaps the 
most important builder of the company, was born a slave. 

But some say the Negro is a copier, an imitator; he has no 
originality. This accusation is refuted by the records of Negro in- 
ventions in the patent offices at Washington. Besides, he has a 
store of folk lore and legend and song which many think will give 
rise to some of the richest melodies and finest literature of the fu- 
ture. Be that as it may; the Negro has shown an originality in song 
which has won the plaudits of critical hearers North and South. 
James W. Johnson, in his book of American Negro poetry, ventures 
the statement: “The Negro is the creator of the only things artistic 
that have yet sprung from American soil and been universally 
recognized as distinctively American products.” Already the Ne- 
gro has contributed composers and singers of note, as well as sculp- 
tors, painters, poets, and actors. He has also had representatives 
in the field of sport who have carried off a good share of the honors. 

I have tried to review briefly the important fields in which evi- 
dence of Negro inferiority is most likely to be found, if found at 
all. In no case is the proof conspicuous by its volume—rather the 
opposite appears true. 
” Negro Year Book, 1924, 1925. 

* Southern Workman (December, 1926), p. 536. 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO THE CASE RECORD 


RUTH STRANG 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


Inadequacy of the case record—tThe case record is deficient in the concrete, 
customary related details of an individual’s conduct in the natural time units of a 
day or a week. 

Value of the daily schedule in supplementing the case record.—The daily sched- 
ule furnishes a representative record of the objective, fundamental, modifiable, in- 
terrelated habits of individuals in their everyday environment. It indicates remedi- 
able causes of conditions discovered by other means commonly used in the case 
record. It furnishes an excellent point of departure in the practical guidance of in- 
dividuals by themselves or by teachers and parents. 

Technique of obtaining daily schedules —Difficulties in obtaining accurate, de- 
tailed, typical records are pointed out and suggestions are given for overcoming 
these difficulties. Sample schedules of the daily activities of two high-school girls 
from different economic and social conditions are given as iliustrations of the kind 
of detail which can be obtained. 


Dr. Joseph Collins accuses doctors of being absorbed with com- 
plaints and with a morbid condition of the body, to the exclusion oi 
the extenuating circumstances of the patient’s daily routine. We 
can similarly accuse educators of being absorbed with deviations 
from the so-called “normal,” with marks, and with behavior pe- 
culiar to the schoolroom, to the exclusion of the factors in the 
child’s nineteen out-of-school hours. We might accuse social work- 
ers of being absorbed in the ancestors, environment, abnormal ten- 
dencies, and exceptional events in a person’s life, rather than in the 
modifiable units of daily activity of which that life is constructed. 

These daily habits of acting can be studied objectively. Rec- 
ords can be obtained. These are not secondary sources of informa- 
tion modified in passing through the medium of the individual’s or 
the observer’s interpretation. They are simple statements of “the 
thing as it happened.” An observer can accurately record consecu- 
tively the activities of a small child during twenty-four hours. To 
make pencil keep pace with an adolescent is much more difficult. 
The very presence of an observer may modify the boy’s or gir!’s 
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plans, or lack of plans. There is no reason why the older child 
should not keep an accurate record of his own activity. High-school 
girls in several different social and economic situations have done 
this. These records present to any interested observer a panorama 
of the girls’ activities during the twenty-four hours of each day for 
one or two weeks. 

If a person is brought before a group of observers, his reactions 
to this particular situation can be noted, recorded, and discussed. 
But this is an unnatural situation, comparable to that of a wild ani- 
mal in a cage. The behavior of an animal in such a situation does 
not represent its behavior in its natural environment. From its be- 
havior in the cage we cannot predict its behavior in its lair in the 
forest. Similarly we cannot predict from a person’s responses to an 
interviewer or to a group of serious observers at a clinic what his 
responses to his little sister at home or to his gang in the neighbor- 
hood would be. A means of knowing the ways in which the environ- 
ment is used and incorporated into his daily activities would be val- 
uable in the study of the individual as a whole. The daily schedule 
—what a person does from minute to minute during the day, what 
he reads, where he goes in the afternoon and evening, what he does 
at home—supplies this information concerning the way he uses his 
home and neighborhood resources. 

The daily habits are a fundamental part of the personality, and 
should be included in a case record or any other adequate type of 
personality study. In trying to decide which factors should be 
included in personality, the difficulty of eliminating any is met. He- 
reditary and acquired predispositions, tendencies, capacities, phys- 
ical, mental, and environmental factors, all interrelated and inter- 
acting one with the other, must be included. There seems to be 
nothing within or outside of the individual that does not affect his 
personality. The case record, accordingly, should furnish these 
many aspects of personality in such a lifelike form that the rela- 
tions of the hereditary, the physical, the mental, and other charac- 
teristics may be studied. The daily schedule brings together in the 
natural units of a day or week data involving all these different as- 
pects of personality. 

‘‘As a man thirketh in his heart, so is he.” Ideas and desires ex- 
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press themselves in action. A girl spends the afternoon at the 
“movies” rather than outdoors because she likes that particular 
“movie” at that particular time. The daily schedule should give 
some indication of likes and dislikes—perhaps a truer picture than 
questioning a person about his likes and dislikes would give. Peo- 
ple, children especially, when asked out of a clear sky about their 
likes and dislikes often answer vaguely and confusedly. Volun- 
tarily engaging in a certain activity is a better test of preference for 
the activity or the values that it brings than asking point blank for 
preferences. 

As a man acteth, so he thinketh. The deed is father to the 
thought, and the thought in turn is father to a new act. Knowing 
the kind of activities a person is daily engaged in is helpful in 
knowing the kind of ideas he is building. 

As has been seen, the contribution of the daily schedule to per- 
sonality studies is not limited to ways of acting, but indirectly re- 
veals ways of thinking and feeling. The data are not obtained from 
a brief exposure in an artificial situation, but from one or two 
weeks’ activities carried on in the person’s natural environment. 
The daily schedule seems the nearest approach to having the living 
person continually under observation night and day for at least 
seven days. 

The study of an individual should be primarily for the purpose 
of helping him make better adjustments. The daily schedule should 
furnish the most tangible useful data for making changes in the in- 
dividual. Habits can be modified if the adviser and the individual 
know the causes underlying the habits. The daily schedule shows 
what the person is doing. Other data in the case record suggest 
causes for these activities. Knowledge of causes furnishes a basis 
for making desirable changes in the individual or in the environ- 
ment. Alteration of either personal or social elements results in 
modification of the daily habits. Daily records obtained at a later 
time furnish a check on changes made. 

The reverse process also is possible. By means of the daily 
schedule, causes of conditions found by physical and mental exam- 
inations may be detected. The doctor’s record shows a girl to be 20 
per cent under the average weight for her height and age. The 
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daily schedule shows her food to be inadequate and the amount of 
rest and sleep she takes insufficient. Cause and effect. 

The schedules also give some indication of ways in which men- 
tal ability is being used—in the kind of games played, the kind of 
books read, and the other ways in which leisure time is spent. They 
again suggest causes—reasons why the person is not making the 
best use of his ability. The records give more insight into a child’s 
relationship with his family than an interview would do. Such items 
as “helping mother,” “talking with daddy,” and the relative amount 
of time spent in social life at home and outside of the home give sig- 
nificant information concerning parent-child relationships. 

Thus far the following claims have been made for the daily 
schedule as a supplement to the customary data obtained in the 
case record: 

a) It fills a gap in the case record where the latter is lacking in 
the concrete, detailed, daily habits of the individual. (1) These 
habits are an important part of the personality. (2) They can be 
modified by studying further the underlying causes and applying 
the laws of re-education, thus making the case record more imme- 
diately useful to the person concerned. 

b) The daily schedule furnishes a co-ordinating unit for phys- 
ical, mental, and social activities in their natural setting and in their 
usual relationships. 

c) The daily schedule is a primary source of information near- 
est allied to direct observation by the investigator because it con- 
sists of direct observation by the individual concerned, and simple 
recording of the observation. It involves no discriminating judg- 
ment and no delayed memory on the part of the subject. 

The following difficulties are encountered in obtaining accurate 
daily schedules: (a) the difficulty in obtaining the full co-opera- 
tion and interest of the subjects; () the difficulty in persuading 
the subject to keep sufficiently detailed records; (c) the difficulty 
of securing records of typical days; (d) the difficulty of learning 
the extent to which the individual controls his daily program; (e) 
the difficulty of finding filing space for such detailed records. 
These difficulties will be referred to later in describing the method 
for securing the records. 
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Such records were obtained from two classes of high-schoo] 
girls in two different economic, social, and geographical environ- 
ments. Part of the daily records of one girl in each group will make 
clear the form and the content of these daily schedules. 

The first schedules are from records made by a thirteen-year- 
old girl in a private school in New York City, attended by children 
of well-to-do fathers engaged in professions or responsible business 
enterprises, and of mothers engaged largely in home, social, and 
educational activities. The girls’ intelligence quotients center 
around 116. Their health supervision is vigilant. They have no 
financial responsibilities. The activities, in the order of hour of 
day, occupation, and number of minutes consumed, follow: 


Thursday.—6 :o0, got up and dressed and took a bath, 30 min.; 6 :30, worked on 
Latin, 30; 7:00, worked on French, 30; 7:30, ate breakfast—1 baked apple, % cup- 
ful cereal, 1 cup milk, 30; 8:00, walked briskly to trolley, 5; 8:05, rode on trolley to 
school, 25; 8:30, fooled around school, 15; 8:45, roll-call, 5; 8:50, mathematics re- 
citation, 40; 9:30, Latin recitation, 40; 10:10, French recitation, 40; 10:50, sewing 
class—making hats, 80; 12:10, lunch—spinach soup, lettuce sandwich, ice cream, 35; 
12:45, roll-call, 5; 12:50, orchestra—played bass clarinet, 40; 1:30, rode to tennis 
courts in auto and played, 80; 2:50, rode in a trolley car home, 30; 3:20, walked 
vigorously home (7 blocks), 5; 3:25, read French to a blind girl, 125; 5:30, read 
The Bent Twig, 120; 7:30, dinner— mushroom soup, chicken fricassee, peas, lettuce 
salad, apple dumpling, 30; 8:00, riding downtown with mother and father in an 
auto, 30; 8:30, seeing a play, Jolanthe, 150; 11:00, getting a pineapple soda, 30; 
11 :30, riding home, 30; 12:00, in bed, 360. 

Saturday —6 :00, sleeping quietly, 120; 8:00, breakfast in bed—grapefruit, 
waffles, 1 cup of milk, 30; 8:30, took a bath, 30; 9:00, dressed, 30; 9:30, wrote his- 
tory notebook, 60; 10:30, outdoors playing football with Betty and Donald, 90; 
12:00, took the dog for a walk, 30; 12:30, dinner—entrée, steak, peas and carrots, 
squash, lettuce salad, apple pie, 60; 1:30, briskly walked with Daddy to Museum of 
Art, 60; 2:30, strolled around Museum of Art, 150; 5 :00, rode to a place for tea, 15; 
5:15, tea—z piece pastry, 25; 5:40, walked briskly home, 40; 6:20, helped fix sup- 
per, 70; 7:30, supper—shrimp salad, bread, cake, 40; 8:10, played ping pong, 50; 
9:00, undressed, 15; 9:15, slept, 525. 


The following records are from a fourteen-year-old pupil in a 
public high school in a western town. The parents are engaged in 
farming. The child is of average intelligence. 


Tuesday.—6 :45, washing and dressing, 5 min.; 6:50, helping to get breakfast, 
48; 7:35, eating breakfast—grapefruit, one roll, coffee, 20; 7:55, getting ready for 
school, 10; 8:05, going to school, walking, 5; 8:10, algebra class, 60; 9:10, civics 
class, 60; 10:10, going to session room, 5; 10:15, in dean’s room—committee meet- 
ing, 30; 10:45, sewing class, 60; 11:45, walking briskly home, 5; 11:50, helping to 
get lunch, 30; 12:20, eating lunch—baked beans, pickle, chocolate cake, 20; 12°49, 
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clearing off table, putting room in order, 10; 12:50, walking briskly to school, 5; 
12:55, combing hair, etc., 5; 1:00, English test, on Jvanhoe, 40; 1:40, asking ques- 
tions on Ivanhoe, 20; 2:00, study period—solving algebra problems, studying civics, 
60; 3:00, walking briskly home, 5; 3:05, washing windows, 50; 3:55, sewing but- 
tons on shirts, 10; 4:05, ironing, 125; 6:10, eating dinner—roast beef, potatoes, 
sauerkraut, pie, 20; 6:30, clearing off table, sweeping floors, washing and wiping 
dishes, 60; 7:30, peeled potatoes for yeast, 15; 7:45, up to my room making out 
this sheet, 30; 8:15, walking downtown and back, 10; 8:25, studying English, 45; 
9:10, undressing and washing, 20; 9:30, in bed, 555. 
Sunday.—8 :oo, getting up and dressed, 15; 8:15, straightened up and dressed 
the baby, 30; 8:45, eating breakfast—apricots, pancakes and syrup, coffee, 20; 9:05, 
fooling around, 30; 9:35, mending, 25; 10:00, playing the piano, 60; 11 :oo, getting 
dinner, 60; 12:00, eating dinner—roast lamb, potatoes, onions, tapioca pudding, 30; 
12:30, washing dishes, also washing out a few clothes, 60; 1:30, making out sched- 
ule, 15; 1:45, walking to town, 10; 1:55, going to movies, 125; 4:00, going for ride, 4] 
30; 4:30, playing rook and visiting with boy friends, 90; 6:00, riding home, 10; 
6:10, eating supper—bakec beans, canned peaches, bread and butter, cake, 25; 6:35, 
wiping dishes, 20; 6:55 out sliding downhill, 55; 7:50, getting some clothes ready 
for school, 20; 8:10, making handkerchief, 50; 9:00, washing and undressing, 20; 
9:20, in bed, 520. 


The next question is, ““How can this material be secured?’’ It 
can be secured from anyone from whom case records are secured: 
high school and college groups, individual pupils who are failing to 
make satisfactory adjustment to school life, people coming to clin- 
ics for help, and the like. The records may be made by co-operating 
groups of Freshmen as a routine matter, or by individuals in con- 
ference. The essentials in method are: (1) to secure the interest 
and co-operation of the persons concerned; (2) to supervise the 
first few schedules to make sure that the records are correct in form 
and give all the details desired; (3) to help the person plan how he 
can keep the schedule at hand and make entries from time to time 
during the day, rather than wait until the end of the day; (4) to 
encourage the person from time to time during the period in which 
the schedules are kept; (5) to secure as many records as possible 
—a one or two weeks’ period, occasional single days at various 
times during the year, and another week’s period at a different time 
of year; (6) to obtain information concerning the extent to which 
the person is free to plan his own schedule; (7) to file this material 
in a packet with all the other data about the person that can be se- 
cured. 

How and by whom may these materials be used? Parents who 
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still to a large extent control their children’s environment can 
study the daily schedule with a view to making desirable changes 
in the home environment. Deficiencies in green vegetables, milk, or 
fruit stand out clearly when the days’ menus are studied consecu- 
tively. Deficiencies in sleep, exercise, and the like are also detected, 

The individuals keeping the schedules should profit by viewing 
their activities objectively. One high-school girl said: “It makes 
me think whether my day has been worth while.” 

Advisers in schools or in other institutions find the daily sched- 
ule valuable as a point of departure. Every schedule has some good 
points, gives indications of the individual’s interests, shows some 
of the possibilities in the environment. These furnish a basis for 
making profitable modifications, and help to make the adviser’s 
suggestions concrete and easy to act upon. For example, one girl’s 
schedule might show great irregularity in study time. “Why don’t 
you set aside this hour before dinner every day, just as you did on 
Tuesday and Wednesday?” the adviser might say. “Mary does 
that, and as you know, her preparation of lessons is excellent.” 
Another individual’s schedule might show very little association 
with other people, and less than a half-hour daily of physical activ- 
ity. The adviser might say in this case, “Instead of spending Mon- 
day and Wednesday evening in reading, why don’t you try joining 
the folk dancing club at the Y.W.?” 

The daily schedule supplements the case record by furnishing 
concrete data of daily habits performed in the individual’s natural 
environment for a consecutive period of time. It supplies a basis 
for modification of daily habits, and shows gaps where certain 
kinds of activities are markedly absent. By linking present prac- 
tice with changes proposed in accord with other data furnished by 
the case record, it gives the individual a concrete definite program 
to work on. 


THE THEORY OF CORRELATION APPLIED IN STUDIES 
OF CHANGING ATTITUDES 


HERBERT A. STURGES 
Washburn College 


ABSTRACT 


Of the many possible uses of the methods of correlation in connection with ex- 
perimental investigations of attitude change, the present report suggests four: the 
use of correlation methods (1) to indicate the extent to which changeability is a gen- 
eral or specific characteristic of personality; (2) to test materials used in attitude 
tests in order to select those which give the most valid and consistent results; (3) 
to ascertain the degree of reliance which may be placed on attitude test scores from 
persons voting only once; and (4) to measure the diagnostic and prognostic value of 
preliminary tests in connection with courses of study. 


I. A DOUBLE SILENT-READING EXPERIMENT 


The double experiment with the influence of silent reading con- 
sists of two unit experiments of that type, the procedure being for 
each person (1) to vote on a question-ballot, (2) to read for seven 
minutes a passage of literature dealing with the subject matter of 
the experiment, and (3) to vote again on the same question-ballot, 
using a second blank copy similar in every way to the first except 
for a barely legible pencil mark “2,” which enables the experi- 
menter to distinguish it from the first. 

If two such experiments are run off in succession with the same 
group of persons, it becomes possible to compare the changes made 
under the influence of silent reading on one kind of material with 
the changes produced in connection with the reading of another 
variety of stimulus matter. If each person whose change of score 
was large in one of the experiments also changed considerably in 
the other, and if those whose score on one question-ballot changed 
little or none also remained constant with reference to the other 
subject, we might conclude that changeability for that group of 
persons, under the conditions of the experiment, was a general 
characteristic of personality, independent of the subject. This 
would be indicated by high correlation. 
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On the other hand, if large changes of opinion on one subject, 
under the influence of reading, were as often as not associated with 
small changes on the other subject, we should probably draw the 
inference that under the conditions of the experiment, and for the 
group of persons in the experiment, changeability of opinion was a 
specific trait, dependent on the kind of material used in the experi- 
raent. This condition would be revealed by low values of the coefii- 
cient of correlation between the two series of changes of score. 

In the actual experiment the fifty-six persons have a median 
age of twenty-five, about half being under that age, and half over, 
including six persons in the thirties and five in the forties. This is 
therefore a group of fairly mature personality, and yet the average 
change in both parts of the experiment was similar in magnitude to 
that experienced heretofore in college classes of persons averaging 
twenty-two years of age. The average change in both parts was 
three points on a scale of one hundred, ranging from the case of a 
young man of nineteen who changed fifty-four points in one part 
of the experiment and twenty-six points in the other part, to four 
cases in which no change was registered in either part of the ex- 
periment. 

As a specimen of the extent of correlation under the conditions 
of this experiment we may take the eleven persons whose change oi 
score in one part of the experiment was more than ten points, the 
average being 17.3 on a scale of one hundred. Their average change 
on the other question-ballot was only 2.3, or somewhat below the 
general average change in that part of the experiment. This indi- 
cates a low degree of correlation in changes on the two parts. The 
actual general products-moments or Pearsonian coefficient of cor- 
relation between changes in the two parts of the experiment is 
-+-0.03, or a practically negligible degree of correlation. The infer- 
ence from this result is that for this group, under the conditions oi 
the experiment, changeability is specific, dependent on the nature 
of the subject matter and the stimulus material, and not a general 
trait of the personality. Some of the biggest possibilities of the 
method would be lost, however, if we should generalize from this 
group to all humanity. Rather we should consider the low correla- 
tion in this group as a characteristic of the group and the persons 
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in the group. In another group, for example one composed of 
younger persons, the correlation might be high. If such variation 
should be observed it would lead to the use of the correlation meth- 
od as a test of the maturity of experience and judgment of a group 
of persons. 


II. CORRELATION OF CHANGE ON PARTS OF BALLOT WITH CHANGE 
ON THE WHOLE 


The original selection of questions appearing on a question- 
ballot is somewhat arbitrary, and it may be assumed that some in- 
crease of efficiency may be obtained by examining the extent to 
which changes on the various questions or groups of questions 
agree with the changes on the ballot as a whole. Those questions 
or groups of questions on which the change was most similar in 
direction and extent to the change on the whole ballot might be 
considered the most useful parts of the ballot, and retained in any 
revision. Other questions would be tried, and as a result of con- 
tinuing this process of selection it is conceivable that in the end a 
set of test criteria might be obtained on which the change would be 
similar throughout the entire list of questions. For example, if 
there is any such characteristic of a person as an attitude of paci- 
fist-internationalism, and if this attitude is modifiable as a unit- 
character of the personality, it should be possible to devise a test 
consisting of mutually consistent criteria such that the change of 
attitude would be shown uniformly by the various parts of the test. 
In other words, if there is such a thing as a pacifist or internation- 
alist attitude, changes therein would be reflected similarly in all 
parts of a valid test, or with at least a fairly high agreement among 
the parts of the test. 

Six hundred eighty-four pairs of question-ballots used in a 
series of silent-reading experiments have been examined in respect 
to the extent of the correlation of the changes on groups of ques- 
tions with the changes on the entire ballot. The general degree of 
correlation of the parts with the whole is indicated by a coefficient 
of correlation of +0.477. For about half of the ballots, used in con- 
nection with reading from Will Irwin, the correlation of changes on 
the parts with changes on the whole is +-o.524, and on the rest, 
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used with reading from Theodore Roosevelt, the correlation js 
+0.422. 

For the purposes of this study the twenty-five questions on the 
question-ballot have been somewhat roughly divided into seven 
groups, in order to ascertain which kinds of question are most use- 
ful in connection with experiments on changes of attitude. The fol- 
lowing groups appear as natural divisions on the question-ballot 
itself: group I, made up of questions 1-3; group II, questions 4-6: 
group III, questions 7-10. The large historical group of questions 
on the ballot has been divided into group IV, questions 11-14; 
group V, questions 15~17; and group VI, questions 18-21. Finally, 
group VII consists of the set of questions 22—25, as it appears on 
the ballot. 

The third group, consisting of four questions dealing with con- 
crete acts of the army and navy against Germany, correlates 
+0.667 with the question-ballot as a whole. That is to say, high 
changes under the influence of silent reading occur on the whole 
ballot, together with high changes on the questions of this group. 
Persons changing little on the whole ballot under the influence of 
silent reading also change little on this group of questions. The 
group of questions which is second in respect to the extent of cor- 
relation with the whole ballot is group V, which consists of three 
questions on recent military affairs, the Spanish War, the Filipino 
War, and the assault of Vera Cruz. The coefficient of correlation 
between changes on the whole ballot and changes on the questions 
of this group is +0.538. 

Group VI, consisting of questions on quite recent military 
affairs of the United States, has the third highest degree of corre- 
lation between changes on the whole ballot and changes on the 
questions of the group, namely, +-0.470. Next comes group VII, 
with +0.469, followed by group II, with + 0.417, group I, with 
+o.381, and last of all group IV, on the older historic wars of the 
United States, changes on which correlate to the extent of -++0.308 
with changes on the entire ballot. 

As a provisional guide to the selection of questions we might 
deduce from the foregoing facts the principle that concrete ques- 
tions are more useful than general questions, and that questions 
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bearing on the recent past are more useful than those dealing 
either with the remote past or with the future. Such principles 
must, however, be subject to revision in the light of further exten- 


sive research. 


III. CORRELATION OF DAILY VOTING WITH SEVEN-DAY AVERAGE 


In an early experiment persons voted daily for a week. Each 
person’s scores for the week were averaged, giving a series of aver- 
ages with which the series of scores for each day may be correlated. 
The general extent of correlation was +-0.85. The correlation of 
the scores for the first day with the average series for the week was 
+o.70. For the second day the coefficient of correlation was 
-_o.61; for the third day, +-o.91; for the fourth day, -+-0.95; for 
the fifth day, +0.90; sixth day, +-0.96; and for the seventh day, 
+0.89. 

The method of correlation is useful in this experiment as 
means of ascertaining the degree to which the scores on the ques- 
tion-ballots of a number of persons represent their ideas on the 
subject. A low degree of correlation would indicate that not much 
reliance should be placed on the votes of a group of persons. From 
the extent of correlation actually found in this experiment, about 
+0.85, it might be inferred that such a series of scores is reliable. 
The coefficient of correlation even for the first day’s scores with 
the series of average scores, -+0.70, although ranking low among 
the coefficients of correlation in the experiment, nevertheless might 
be considered as high enough to justify using the single series of 
scores as representing the opinions of the voters. 

The problem of the degree of reliability of a single series of 
scores may be investigated by other methods in addition to that of 
correlation, and this question is of considerable importance, being 
worthy of study in connection with each kind of voting material 
and each class of persons taking part in an experiment. 


CORRELATIONS AMONG THE VARIABLES OF SEVERAL TEACHING 
EXPERIMENTS 


IV. 


Since the success of persons in solving practical problems and 
in meeting successfully situations which arise in their life depends 
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in part on the adequacy of their attitude habits, it seems appropri- 
ate that in certain courses of study at least part of the content of 
instruction appears to be of the general class of attitudes, rather 
than what might be called factual information. In a number of 
class experiments initial tests were given, where there could be no 
justification for expecting that the students had these adequate 
attitudes at the beginning of the course of study. A repetition of 
this test at the end of the course showed invariably a much closer 
approximation to the points of view presented in the course. These 
are the first two variables of the class experiments. The third 
variable is the simple change of score, and the fourth is the ratio 
of the change of score to the possible change in the direction of 
conformity with the ideas of the instructor. The fifth variable is 
the grade given to the student by the instructor for the work of the 
course. 

Class experiments involving these variables were made in con- 
nection with four courses of study, one in economics, one in sociol- 
ogy, and two in political science. In Table I the coefficients of 


TABLE I 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS WITH PROBABLE ERRORS 
Course 1 and 2 rand 5 2and 5 3and 5 4and 5 
eS ee 28 (8) 37 (8) 35 (8) 5 (9) 25 (8) 
0 ere 51 (6) 46 (7) 42 (7) | — 5 (9) 22 (8) 
| ee 60 (6) 52 (7) 78 (4) 39 (8) 80 (3) 
a 8 errr 56 (6) 55 (6) 62 (6) 38 (7) 67 (5) 


Variables: 1, initial test score; 2, final test score; 3, change of score; 
4, proportionate change; 5, course grade 


correlation are all positive, unless accompanied by a minus sign, 
as in one case, and have been multiplied by 100 to obviate the use 
of decimals. Each coefficient is accompanied by a figure in paren- 
theses which is the probable error of the coefficient. For example, 
60 (6) means a coefficient of correlation of +-0.60 plus or minus 
0.06. 

The high coefficients in connection with the tests in the courses 
in political science indicate the usefulness of the preliminary test- 
ing methed for purposes of diagnosis and prognosis of the abilities 
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of members of the class and the soundness of their opinions on the 
subject matter of the courses. With this we close this brief report 
on some of the applications of correlation method in studies of 


changing attitudes. 


QUESTIONS USED IN TEST OF ATTITUDES ON PEACE AND WAR 


Is it right or wrong to (1) hate other countries which do wrong? (2) 
injure the soldiers of countries which do wrong? (3) injure non-combatant 
citizens of countries which do wrong? 

Is it right or wrong for America to make war on any country (4) which op- 
poses American policy? (5) injures American citizens? (6) takes property 
from American citizens? 

Was it right or wrong for American soldiers to (7) sink German sub- 
marines, killing their occupants? (8) fire cannon and machine guns at German 
soldiers? (9) bayonet opposing German soldiers? (10) drop bombs on German 
cities where military supplies were kept? 

Was the American federal government right or wrong in the following 
wars and expeditions? (11) Revolutionary War. (12) War of 1812. (13) 
Mexican War. (14) Civil War. (15) Spanish War. (16) Filipino War. (17) 
Assault of Vera Cruz. (18) Pershing expedition into Mexico. (19) Murman 
Coast expedition to Russia. (20) War against the Central Powers. (21) Expe- 
dition into Haiti. 

Will it be right or wrong for you to do your bit in any future war decided 
on by (22) the federal administration, without popular vote? (23) a majority 
vote of the electorate? (24) a majority vote of all citizens? (25) a majority 
vote of all actual residents? 
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The Journal does not pay for manuscripts accepted. Manuscripts will not be returned unless 
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“Mobility of City Populations” would better satisfy the rule, if this describes the discussion. 
General subtitles, such as “Objects” or “Results” or “Conclusions,”’ should not be employed 
as they do not help to describe the article specifically. 

Complete sentences should be used except in the case of the subtitles. The abstract should 
be made as readable and interesting as the necessary brevity will permit. It should contain 
all the information that a non-technical reader would care to have in his notes. 

The length of the abstract should depend on the length of the article. It must never 
exceed 350 words. The usual variation is between 150 and 250 words. The abstract should 
be written in one paragraph, the subtitles being underlined to set in italic. 

. PROOFS. Galley-proof sheets are sent to authors for reading and correction. In order to 
avoid delay in publication, the corrected proof should be returned at once. Because of the 
heavy expense involved in making changes after the article has been set up, the Editing 
Committee is compelled to request that only the necessary typographical corrections be 
made. Manuscripts, when submitted, should be in condition to go to the printer. 
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reprints to authors at cost, according to the following rate schedule: 
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render bill upon delivery of reprints, since the advance estimate is only an approximate one 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The American Year Book.—The American Year Book, a record of 
events and progress for the year 1926, edited by Albert B. Hart and Wil- 
liam M. Schuyler, is published by The Macmillan Company, with the co- 
operation of a supervisory board representing national learned societies. 
Frank H. Hankins, of Smith College, is the representative of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society. The preparution of the manuscript for the year 
1926, as well as that for the issue for the year 1925, has been financed by 
the New York Times, through Mr. Adolph S. Ochs. The article, “Sociol- 
ogy” is contributed by Howard W. Odum, and “Sociology and the Special 
Social Sciences” by Frank H. Hankins. Among other contributors on 
sociological and social welfare topics are Leroy E. Bowman, “Recrea- 
tion”; John M. Gillette, “Family Life”; C. C. Carstens, “Child Welfare’; 
Hornell Hart, “Social Work”; Ralph G. Hurlin, “Labor Statistics’; Paul 
H. Douglas, “Wages and Hours of Labor”; Wiley H. Swift, “Child 
Labor.” 


The History of Sociology in the United States—Professor L. L. 
Bernard is engaged in the preparation and editing of a work on the his- 
tory of sociology in the United States, which will ultimately appear in 
three more or less independent volumes. Volume I is to be the history of 
sociology in the various universities and colleges, with special emphasis 
upon the evolution of viewpoint, content, and methodology. Material 
for this volume is now largely in hand. Henry Holt & Company will be 
the publishers. Volume II will consist of case studies and sociological 
“life-histories” of typical sociologists of all types of interest and in vari- 
ous types of positions. The purpose is to present, in the form of cases 
written in the main by the men themselves, an account of the develop- 
ment of viewpoint in sociology as it occurred in the experiences of typical 
sociologists. An attempt is being made to secure as many carefully pre- 
pared case studies as possible for this purpose. Volume III will be a his- 
tory of sociological theory in the United States based upon the writings 
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of the sociologists, which will be interpreted in the light of the data pre- 
sented in the two antecedent volumes. 


Research by Doctors of Philosophy.—At the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association a report was made by Professor M. W. Jer- 
negan, University of Chicago, on a special “Inquiry as to Productivity 
on the Part of Ph. D.’s,” an inquiry asked for by the Committee on Re- 
search and Publication. Of some six hundred persons now living who 
have taken their Doctor’s degree in history, about 25 per cent are “con- 
sistently productive in historical writing.” 


Hillsdale Summer Conference.—The third annual Conference on In- 
ternational, Economic and Family Relations was held on the campus 
of Hillsdale (Michigan) College, August 1-27. Among those participat- 
ing in the conference were Boris Bogen, editor, B’nai B’rith News; Paul 
E. Brissenden, Columbia University; Anne Guthrie, Chicago; Hornell 
Hart, Bryn Mawr College; T. Arnold Hill, National Urban League; 
Beatrice M. Hinkle, New York; Kirby Page, editor, Tie World To-mor- 
row; James A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati; and Goodwin B. Watson, 
Columbia University. 

University of Kiel—On June 21, Professor Ferdinand Tonnies cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his doctorate. 


University of Buffalo—Professor Niles Carpenter gave courses in 
sociology at the University of Colorado summer session. Dr. Leslie A. 
White spent the summer in New Mexico completing his survey of the 
Acoma Indian Community. He also made a study of the Santo Domingo 
pueblo. 


University of California, at Los Angeles—Dr. George B. Mangold 
taught courses on poverty and the treatment of dependency during the 
summer term. 


University of Chicago.—Professor Edward Sapir spent the summer 
in the field among the Hupa Indians in California. Professor Fay-Cooper 
Cole was engaged during the summer in excavating Indian mounds in 
Illinois. Mr. Robert Redfield, who has just returned from a year’s field 
work in Mexico, has been added to the department, and will give courses 
in anthropology and ethnology. Mr. Herbert Blumer has been appointed 
instructor in sociology. Professor Robert Michels, of the University of 
Turin, Italy, and Basle, Switzerland, gave courses under the auspices of 
the departments of Sociology and Anthropology end Political Science 
during the First Term of the Summer Quarter. Mr. Henry D. McKay 
gave a course in sociology during the Summer Quarter. 
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University of Cincinnati—The University of Cincinnati Press an- 
nounces the publication of Lockstep and Corridor, by Charles L. Clark 
and Earle Edward Eubank. Part I of this volume is the autobiography 
of Clark, Convict 5126 of the Illinois State Penitentiary. Part II is a 
criminological note based upon the autobiography. 

Leaves of absence for the academic year 1927-28 have been granted 
to Earle Eubank and W. O. Brown. James A. Quinn will act as chairman 
of the department of sociology during their absence. W. W. Holland and 
Eugenia Lea Remelin will take their work during the year. The following 
have been named as assistants in sociology for the coming year: Nellie 
Rechenbach, Catherine Barrere, and Louise Benckenstein. 


University of Colorado.—Professor Maurice G. Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has been appointed to the department of sociology 
and anthropology. Professor Frederick A. Bushee is engaged in research 
work in Europe. 

Columbia University.—Professor Robert H. Lowie, of the Univer- 
sity of California, gave work in anthropology during the summer session. 
One of his courses was given in the Law School at Columbia University, 
under the title “Primitive Law.” Professor John L. Gillin, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, gave courses in sociology. 


Dartmouth College-—Professors Malcolm M, Willey and McQuil- 
ken De Grange are editing The Sociological Press, through which it is in- 
tended to publish, at nominal cost, reprints of important sociological 
articles for which there is a general demand. 


University of Denver —The Foundation for the Advancement of the 
Social Sciences was made possible by a gift from James H. Causey, an 
investment banker, for the advancement of good will and understanding 
in social, industrial, and international relationships. It is to be adminis- 
tered by the University of Denver, under a plan of organization to be 
determined later. Mr. Ben M. Cherrington was appointed executive sec- 
retary, with the task of surveying the field and getting the facts neces- 
sary to organize a plan of research. This preliminary work over a two 
years’ period has been made possible by a special gift from Mr. Causey. 


Harvard University—Professor N. S. B. Gras, of the University of 
Minnesota, has accepted a professorship in economic history. During 
the summer session Professor E. C. Hayes, of the University of Illinois, 
gave courses in sociology. 


University of Illinois —Professor Donald R. Taft, of Wells College, 
has accepted an appointment to the department of sociology. 
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Illinois Wesleyan University Professor Samuel C. Ratcliffe has re- 
signed his position at the University of Illinois to accept a professorship 
in the department of sociology. 


Kansas State Teachers’ College —Professor Lloyd A. Cook has been 
appointed to take the place of Professor M. Wesley Roper, who is on 
a year’s leave of absence to complete his graduate work at the University 
of Chicago. 


Lombard College-—Professor H. A. Sturges has accepted a position 
as professor of mathematics, having resigned his assistant professorship 
in mathematics at Washburn College. 


Miami University.—Dr. Read Bain, assistant professor of sociology 
in the University of Washington, has been appointed to a professorship 
of sociology. 


University of Michigan.—Assistant Professor Robert C. Angell has 
in press, with Appleton & Company, a book called The Campus: A So- 
ciological Study of Contemporary Undergraduate Life in the American 
University. It has grown out of a Doctor’s thesis on “The Student Mind,” 
which he presented at Michigan three years ago. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor Malcolm M. Willey has been 
added to the department of sociology. Professor Wilson D. Wallis has 
just published his Jntroduction to Sociology. Professor Ross L. Finney 
has accepted an appointment as professor of sociclogy on the “University 
Afloat,” of the University Travel Association. 


The University of Missouri —The Century Company announces for 
publication early this fall a new book by Professor Charles A. Ellwood, 
Cultural Evolution: A Study of Social Origins and Development. This 
volume belongs to the Social Science Series edited by Professor E. A. 
Ross. Professor Ellwood taught during the summer at the Colorado State 
Agricultural College. He sails September ro, on the “Tle de France,” to 
be gone till June 1, 1928. 

College of the City of New York.—Dr. Julius Drachsler, for several 
years associate professor in the department of sociology, and author of 
Democracy and Assimilation, died on July 22, after a long illness. 


University of North Carolina.—Professor Ernest R. Groves has re- 
signed from Boston University to accept a position with the department 
of sociology. During the summer he taught at Harvard and gave special 
lectures at Wellesley College. Fall publication of Wholesome Marriage, 
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by Professor Groves and his wife, is announced by Houghton Mifflin 


Company. 


University of Oklahoma.—Clarence H. Schettler has accepted an in- 
structorship in the department of sociology, to take the place of Professor 
Wyatt Marrs, who will spend the year in graduate work at Columbia 


University. 


Pennsylvania State College—Professor E. F. Bamford, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has accepted an assistant professorship in the depart- 
ment of sociology. 


University of Pittsburgkh.—Dr. G. A. Lundberg, who has been on 
leave of absence from the University of Washington, teaching at Wells 
College, has accepted a position in sociology. Frederick F. Stephan will 
eve courses in introductory sociology, immigration, and population. 


University of Redlands.—Dr. Loran David Osborne, who was form- 
erly head of the college of liberal arts of Des Moines University, and who 
last year was acting head of the economics department here during the 
sabbatical absence of Dr. H. C. Tilton, will remain to organize a depart- 
ment of sociology. 


Syracuse University—Professor Max Handman, of the University 
of Texas, and Malcolm M. Willey, of Dartmouth, gave courses in so- 
ciology during the summer session. Professor Herbert N. Shenton, of 
Columbia University, has accepted an appointment to organize and de- 
velop the department of sociology. 


University of Texas—Professor Edgar T. Thompson, who has been 
engaged in graduate work at the University of Chicago, has accepted an 
adjunct professorship in sociology. Professor Carl M. Rosenquist, who 
has been teaching sociology, is on leave of absence to resume his graduate 
work at the University of Chicago. 


Tulane University.—Professor Jesse F. Steiner, of the University of 
North Carolina, and Professor Luther Lee Bernard, of the University of 
Chicago, have accepted professorships in the departments of social work 
and sociology, respectively. Five new instructors have been added, and 
a new school of social work has been created. 


Vanderbilt University—Irwin Shannon has been appointed instruc- 
tor in sociology. 
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University of Washington.—Dr. Maurice T. Price has accepted an 
assistant professorship in the department of sociology. Among his other 
courses, he is introducing a new one called “Social Change,” with special 


reference to the Orient. 


University of Wisconsin—Professor Kimball Young’s Source Book 
for Social Psychology will be published in September by Knopf. 


Yale University.—Professor Jerome Davis is in Russia on a com- 
mission to study economic and social conditions. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


General Theory of Value: Its Meaning and Basic Principles Con- 
strued in Terms of Interest. By RALPH BARTON PERRY. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. xvii-+-702. $6.00. 

A generation ago idealism held the field in American philosophy, at 
least so far as the academic alignments were concerned. The pragmatic 
revolt produced the first schism in the ranks of the orthodox philoso- 
phers, and later on other distinct schools came into self-conscious exist- 
ence. The statement is highly controversial, yet some of us have for a 
long time believed it, that the neo-Realists arose on account of their mis- 
conception of the pragmatic statement, or, what is nearly the same thing, 
they refused to accept pragmatism on account of the ambiguous formu- 
lations of the pragmatists. One of the earliest stages of the controversy 
was signalized by a platform of principles by six young teachers in the 
East who were banteringly referred to as “The Six Little Realists,” but 
they did not stay little. They produced a book on neo-Realism and have 
continued to contribute to philosophical writing. One of the ablest of 
them all is Professor Perry, who, in this volume, has given us a notable 
contribution to the understanding of man and the world with such 
charming good nature, such fairness to his opponents, and such consum- 
mate erudition that it must and will be reckoned with by all those who 
are interested in the philosophic formulations on human life. 

The title of the book is A General Theory of Value, and the subtitle 
shows that he is making interest the explanatory principle, but to speak 
of interest is for Professor Perry to speak of the origin of interest which 
leads him into biology, of the experience of interest which leads him into 
psychology, of the relation of interest to knowledge which involves the 
whole theory of cognition, of the relation of the interests of one man to 
all the rest, which produces chapters on society and social integration; 
in short, it is like the flower in the crannied wall. The book is voluminous 
and far from being easy reading, but it surely is a relief to find a book 
in which the author never has occasion to say “This subject cannot be 
treated on account of limits of space.”” When the subject needs treating, 
Professor Perry treats it, and there is something in this book on every 
aspect of philosophy, sociology, and psychology. 
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The book is, of course, philosophical. Perhaps the philosopher js 
always justified in setting forth his position like a creed; at least they al] 
seem to do so, this one no less than any. Realism is assumed as a prin- 
ciple: “interest” is presented as a synonym of “ ‘desire,’ ‘will,’ or ‘pur- 
pose’”’; “interest” refers to the characteristic strain in life and mind 
which characterizes the motor-affective life (p. 27). The author asserts 
that this particular meaning of interest is new. 

The method is perhaps necessarily ideological, and the impression 
one gets at times is of a reincarnated Greek discussing these matters with 
Socrates and Protagoras. For instance, the author wishes to know the re- 
lation of value to interest. “(Now there can be,” says he, “only four ways 
in which they can be related.” The first three are stated and in turn re- 
jected, which of course proves that the only true relation is the fourth. 
Perhaps it will be forever impossible to rid ourselves from the idols of 
the forum, but if highly educated men would translate their terms into 
foreign languages often enough, it would have some effect, perhaps, in 
the certainty of their conclusions. Professor Perry is not only a realist; 
he is also a behaviorist. One cannot be a psychologist any more, at least 
not this year; for the best that the student can do is to learn what the 
psychologies of 1926 are, and choose his partner. Professor Perry 
chooses behaviorism because it seems to have, and does have, decided 
affinities with his philosophical approach. He begins with biology, as a 
good behaviorist should, and devotes some pages to “Interest in the Ani- 
mals,” concluding that Socrates in his prison and the dog who anticipates 
a beating can be brought under the same formula. “Almost every recent 
advance in the motor-affective field of mental life has resulted from the 
more or less complete abandonment of the introspective method. The 
effort is throughout to be objective.” But while Professor Perry protects 
himself by saying that he is not sure that he is a strict behaviorist and 
that questions of orthodoxy should not be raised at this stage, yet this 
reviewer experienced a shock of surprise to find after the foregoing state- 
ment an elaborate discussion of hunger and appetite, and feelings of 
pleasure and pain. The author insists that he is still objective but has 
not neglected the feeling side since it all fits into the picture. Just how 
it can possibly fit into the picture where objective observation is the 
method seems very difficult to formulate. There are three chapters on 
the classification of interests, ““Modes of Interest,” where the procedure 
is to run through the material a series of dichotomous terms such 4s 
positive and negative, progressive and recurrent, potential and actual, 
playful and real, personal and social. On the last page the author says 
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of this method, “It tends to be excessively detailed and schematic. 
_. , . Classifications of this type are too easy to make, and too likely 
to prove barren when they are made.” 

The section of most interest to readers of this Journal concerns the 
relation of society and the individual, the unity of such modes of social 
interaction, and “Is Society a Person?” Professor Perry agrees with those 
who regard society as a collection of individuals, but votes with that 
party who insists that since the members of a group are not fastened to- 
vether physically, they cannot possibly have any existence save nomi- 
nally. If it be true that interests arise in a nervous system, and if it can 
be shown that society has no nervous system, it ought not to be hard 
to prove that society has no interest. But one is surprised to read the 
statement that Professor Davy’s view that faits sociaux are data pre- 
cludes all analysis. It almost looks as if we are lacking a universe of 
discourse. If public opinion or the mores of Professor Sumner, to whom, 
strangely enough, Professor Perry refers not at all, are data, it does seem 
impossible to deny that such data could be analyzed. In fact, if we do 
not analyze our data, what material could ever be subjected to analysis? 

The reviewer has found this book profoundly interesting and very 
valuable. He has read it through twice. Like everyone who reads it, he 
is indebted to the author. The scholarship is sound and the urbanity of 
the writer is engaging. The point of view is clear and honestly stated, 
and the attempt is made to carry it out with what the reviewer finds to 
be certain inconsistencies, which inconsistencies are perhaps the best 
proof of the author’s open-mindedness and willingness to face the facts. 
The fundamental criticism which was left after carefully going over the 
work might be formulated in terms which the author himself would 
hardly be disposed to accept. Nevertheless, the feeling is clear. Starting 
out as a behaviorist, the psychological and sociological parts of the work 
are replete with the customary devices and statements that are inherent 
in the genetic approach, but there seems to be the greatest difficulty to 
retain the analytic temper when one starts with the simpler units and 
traces their development. To begin at the beginning and show how things 
develop is valuable and necessary, but it cannot be too strongly stated 
that this is not analysis. Parts of the work do show a masterly handling 
of concepts analytically treated, but this does not characterize those 
parts of the argument where the genetic account is central. 

A second volume is promised, and those who read this will await 
its appearance with lively interest, thus constituting it a genuine value. 


ELLSWorTH FArIs 
University oF CHICAGO 
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Migration and Business Cycles. By HARRY JEROME, of the Stajj 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, with a Fore. 
word by WeEsLEy C. MITCHELL, 474 West 24th Street, New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1926. Pp, 
256, with charts and tables. $3.50. 

Peopling the Argentine Pampa. (American Geographical Society 
Research Series No. 16, W. L. G. Joerg, editor). By Marx 
JEFFERSON. Broadway at 156th Street, New York: Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, 1926. Pp. viii+-211. 

In April, 1920, in hearings before the House Committee on Imni- 
gration, the statement was made that there was a shortage of labor in 
practically every industry which amounted to 5,000,000 men. Within 
a few months it was obvious that industry was undergoing a depression, 
and in September, 1921, the President’s Conference on Unemployment 
was considering measures of relief for from “four to five million unem- 
ployed resulting from the business slump of 1921.” 

The fact that these conditions have become matters of public con- 
cern, calling for relief from the central government, indicates that the 
country has not yet succeeded in adapting itself to fluctuations in the de- 
mand for labor as great as these figures represent. “It would appear desir- 
able,” as the authors of this volume say, “that a more definite connotation 
should be given to the terms ‘labor supply’ and ‘labor shortage,’ and 
to the validity of estimates in this field.” This study, however, is con- 
cerned with relations of the demands of industry to migration, and mi- 
gration includes not merely immigration but emigration. Beginning about 
1890, the period which generally is accepted as the limit between the old 
and the new immigration, the flow of population to the United States 
has been more or less balanced by the return tide of migration to Europe. 
Furthermore, “the cyclical fluctuations in emigration are the inverse o! 
the cyclical fluctuations in immigration,” so that “when industry booms, 
immigration increases and emigration decreases; when industry is dull, 
immigration declines and emigration increases.” As might be expected 
also, the movement of population does not at once respond to changes 
in industry. The lag is estimated at about three months. Emigration re- 
sponds more quickly than immigration, the male population more quick- 
ly than the female, to the industrial barometer. Certain racial groups 
like the Jews tend to move only one way, and the ratio of the sexes it 
this group is more likely to be equal. With the Italians the reverse is 
true. The Jews are settlers; the Italians are migratory workers. 
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All this was known to be true before this investigation was made. 
The real purpose of the study was to make our knowledge of these facts 
more accurate; to establish indices of industrial changes and to analyze 
the different elements in the immigrant tide, and the factors that con- 
trol it, so as to be able to state in quantitive terms the whole migratory 
process and the conditions to which it responds. The problem turns out, 
then, to be largely a methodological one. It has served to reveal the in- 
adequacies of our present immigration statistics and define the condi- 
tions upon which accurate knowledge of the facts may be obtained. 

One thing may be said about Mark Jefferson’s book that should be 
reassuring to the reader. In spite of the fact that it is labeled “research,” 
it is easy to read. One reason for this is that the author is a geographer, 
and he had the advantage of five years’ previous residence in the country. 

Immigration to the Argentine is, on the whole, much like the earlier 
migration to the United Statés. The country is almost wholly agricultural, 
and the process of settlement is still far from complete. Up to 1810, the 
date of independence, immigration was forbidden. Up to 1857, condi- 
tions were so unstable in the interior that, in spite of the efforts to en- 
courage it, immigration was a very slender stream. But after that time it 
continued, with fluctuations dependent upon the harvests, to increase 
steadily until the World War. Then for the six succeeding years the 
movement of migrants returning to Europe was greater than the incom- 
ing stream. 

The United States did not begin to record emigration to Europe until 
1897, but Argentine records go back to 1857. The number of returning 
emigrants in any one year has usually been something over one-half the 
incoming migrants. One factor which has tended to maintain the move- 
ment, particularly of the peasant, to and from the Argentine at a high fig- 
ure has been the possibility of working in the fields in Europe in the sum- 
mer and in the Argentine in the winter. In this way Italian farm laborers 
have been able to follow the harvests all the year around. 

The peopling of the Argentine Pampa is not an account of the migra- 
tion merely; it is the whole story of the settlement; the differences of 
race and civilization in the different regions, the incidental mixture of 
races and cultures which the different regions have produced, and the 
reverberations of these conditions in Argentine politics. All these matters 
are related in the circumstantial detail which a long acquaintance and an 
intimate knowledge of the country alone permits. The text is supple- 
mented by photographic illustrations, maps, and graphs, including a 
large plan which shows the relative growth of cities and the railway net 
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in the periods of 1867 and 1869, 1892 and 1895, 1914 and 1920. Statis. 
tics gain a new significance when they are correlated with geography and 


cultural areas. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO RoserT E. Park 


The Modern Development of City Government in the United King. 
dom and the United States. By Ernest S. GRiFFiTH. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1927. 2 vols. Pp. xix+-745. 


$14.00. 

This substantial two-volume analysis and comparison of English 
and American local government deserves the attention of all serious stv- 
dents of municipal government, for it is not only compact with the facts 
of city administration, but also abounds with significant observations 
and illuminating comparisons. 

The author works on a vast scale with the comparative method, and 
has succeeded remarkably in maintaining a sense of balance and propor- 
tion, although at times forced to a compression which makes one wish 
for the space of three volumes rather than two. Like all who undertake 
to write comparatively of institutions, Mr. Griffith was faced with the 
alternatives of proceeding chronologically or analytically. He wisely 
chose to do both. 

The first volume is therefore devoted to a concise historical survey 
of the evolution of municipal government in the United Kingdom and 
in the United States. A threefold time sequence is adopted: prior to 1870, 
from 1870 to 1900, and from 1goo to the present day. The author con- 
trasts the two systems successively in each of these major divisions. 

Possibly the most significant part of the first volume is the analysis 
of the forces conditioning the lines of evolution, which for the last quar- 
ter of a century in America have been thought to be democracy, leader- 
ship, efficiency, the idea of progress, and social obligation. In Great Bri- 
tain the dominance of national issues during the same period, coupled 
with the system of taxation, are described as the controlling factors. 

The second volume is devoted to an analytical study of municipal 
government in the two countries, which is built chiefly around the func- 
tions of city government, the framework of city government, and the f- 
nance of the city. To American readers the fifty-page chapter on the 
relations of central and city government will prove most important. Mr. 
Griffith commenced his studies an advocate of centralization, but became 
a partisan of home rule. His criticism of the general policy of centraliza- 
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tion and his statement of the limitations of decentralization are extreme- 
ly well done. 

In the second volume will also be found a briefer but important 
chapter on public opinion and the quality of government. The work con- 
cludes with a series of twenty-five well chosen appendixes, including an 
elaborate bibliography. 

The type of material relied upon is chiefly documentary and second- 
ary, a choice virtually imperative for this kind of writing. One finishes 
the book with a real sense of admiration for the range of reading which 
is displayed. It sometimes happens, however, that more recent and auth- 
oritative material might have been used, leading to occasional inadequa- 
cies of treatment. The topics of regional planning and the council man- 
ager form of government may serve to illustrate the point. 

The author’s style is crisp, brief, “business-like.”” He not only de- 
scribes and compares, but constantly reveals the result of systematic 
thought about his subject. Thus “in general it would seem as if the 
United Kingdom had developed the charter designed to secure the ex- 
pert, while the United States had secured the executive—each being weak 
where the other is strong” (p. 489). “The United Kingdom is proud 
of how much it has done for its unemployed; the United States is proud 
of how little it has been necessary to do” (p. 465). “The lesson of Ameri- 
ca to Britain is equality of opportunity; that of Britain to America, the 
spirit of public service” (p. 610). 

The author states the aim of city government in comprehensive 
terms. “The aim is to develop each city into an intelligent, self-reliant, 
self-governing community that will voluntarily seek, through the medium 
of an honest and efficient local government, not only to perform the or- 
dinary services of a communal life, but also to guide the political, social, 
economic, and intellectual development of these citizens in the manner 
best suited to strengthen the nation.” 

From an American point of view the major achievements of the book 
will certainly include (1) the destruction of the illusion of a perfectly 
functioning English municipal government, (2) the provision of much 
pregnant criticism of American institutions by clese comparison with 
English institutions, and (3) the analysis of the limitations of centraliza- 
tion, 

Mr. Griffith has written an able book, a noteworthy addition to earl- 
ier comparative studies by Goodnow, Lowell, and Bryce. If he does not 
quite attain the easy power of generalization of the two latter, at least 
he deals with more significant material than the former. 


University oF CHICAGO LronarbD D. WHITE 
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The Anti-Slavery Movement in England: A Study of English Hy. 
manitarianism. By FRANK J. KLINGBERG, PH. D. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1926. Pp. xii+390. $4.00. 


British Slavery and Its Abolition, 1823-38. By WiLttaM Law 
MATHIESON, Hon. LL.D., Aberdeen. New York: Longman’s, 
Green & Co. Ltd., 1926. $6.00. 

It has been said that slavery in America was doomed to destruction 
by forces inherent in the institution itself. The same thing might be said, 
perhaps, of every other social institution. Every institution, in its efforts 
to survive, seems predestined to undergo progressive changes which either 
totally transform or destroy it. 

But nowhere has slavery, except perhaps in Brazil and in the Span- 
ish islands, been permitted to survive until it could transform or destroy 
itself. The course of its evolution in the United States and in the West 
Indies, at any rate, was interrupted by assaults from without. It was 
destroyed when it was still, to all appearances, a flourishing institution. 
The two volumes with which this review is concerned are accounts of 
the movements in England which brought about the abolition of slavery 
in the West Indies. Abolition had less support in the West Indies than 
it had in the southern states. The fact that the institution was subjected 
to attack from without tended to reinforce and consolidate opposition to 
change from within. It was only in the Spanish West Indies and in the 
Portuguese possessions in Brazil that the transformation of the slaves 
into peasants was allowed to take something like a natural course. 

The history of slavery in America is inextricably bound up with the 
plantation system. Slavery has disappeared, to be sure, but the planta- 
tion system, in one form or another, remains, not merely in the South, but 
in many other parts of the world. It is important to emphasize this fact, 
because the abolition movement, when seen in its proper perspective, is 
merely an episode in the history of a particular type of industrial organ- 
ization. 

Of the two accounts, the volume by Klingberg is more particularly 
concerned with the abolition movement and the manner in which the agi- 
tation was carried on in England. Abolition in England was a popular 
movement, supported mainly by the middle classes and by the members 
of the so-called “evangelical churches.” On the whole, the aristocracy 
was disposed to support it. It was not until the Wesleyan Methodists 
and the Baptists were able to arouse the masses of the people in the dis- 
senting churches that the government gave way. 
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Mathieson’s account covers a wider range of fact and gives a more 
detailed statement of local conditions than that of Klingberg. He tells 
us. for one thing, something about the effect of the agitation in England 
upon the slaves and their masters in the islands. He has also compared 
the conditions in the English with those in the French and Spanish is- 
lands. 

It has been said that slavery was doomed by forces inherent in the 
institution itself. This is probably true. It is probably true of every in- 
stitution; but slavery in America was not permitted to survive until the 
forces which were destined to destroy or transform it had manifested 
themselves unmistakably. We are only now witnessing in the United 
States and in Brazil and the West Indies the slow working out of con- 
sequences that emancipation interrupted but could not profoundly alter. 
The slave was probably predestined to be what he has since very largely 
become, a peasant farmer. 

The history of slavery as an industrial system and as a form of set- 
tlement has never been adequately studied. 

The history of slavery in America is an incident in the history of 
the plantation system, and the plantation system still survives. The vol- 
umes with which this review is concerned are histories of the abolition 
movement. 

These comparisons, more than anything else in the volume, assist in 
making the actual situation intelligible. Slavery and servitude seem to 
have been everywhere a characteristic incident of the expansion and of 
the settlement of America. Such histories as we have of slavery in Ameri- 
ca have been written for the most part by those who were interested in 
its abolition, or have been based upon the records of long and bitter 
struggle which the efforts to abolish the system provoked. 

These are valuable contributions to a large subject. But they are 
inadequate. What is needed is a comparative study, not simply of slav- 
ery, but of an industrial system which has succeeded slavery. Such a 
“history” would be a study, not merely of slavery nor of the Negro, but 


of the plantation. Rosert E. Park 
University oF CHICAGO 


Main Currents in the History of American Journalism. By Wi1- 
LIAM GROSVENOR BLEYER, PH.D. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., 1927. Pp. 464. $4.00 

One who has followed with a certain amount of detachment the cur- 

rent comment upon the press in the United States must have been im- 
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pressed with the note of disenchantment, of impatience, and genera] 
disapproval which has greeted each new manifestation of the modern 
newspaper. Circulations have, to be sure, increased, but the chorus of 
disapproval has not subsided. 

On the other hand, there has been no disposition to deny or dim. 
inish the importance of the press and its function in our common life. 
The newspaper is no longer referred to as “the Fourth Estate,” “the 
tribune of the people,” and “the palladium of our liberties,” but we stil] 
expect it to perform, somehow, its ancient function. 

The fact that the newspaper is the object of so much sentimental 
appreciation in the abstract and so much bitter disapproval in the con- 
crete is probably to be interpreted as evidence of what Ogburn has called 
“cultural lag.’’ Changes in the newspaper have been so sudden that we 
have not been able to keep up with them. These rapid changes, at any 
rate, explain why, of all modern institutions, the newspaper is probably 
the least understood. One has had reason to expect, with the multiplica- 
tion of studies of newspaper methods and technique, that some one would 
turn his attention to the newspaper as an institution, and make the thing 
a little more intelligible. This expectation has been more completely 
realized in Bleyer’s history than in anything that has as yet been written. 
This result has been achieved, I suspect, by the fact that he has sought, 
as the title of the book indicates, to concentrate attention on “the main 
currents” in the history of American journalism. 

These currents are expressive of the diverse interests and motives 
that have determined the evolution of the American newspaper. These 
interests and tendencies have in turn manifested themselves at different 
periods in the history of the newspaper, and have embodied themselves 
in the persons of relatively few individuals: James Gordon Bennett, 
New York Herald; Horace Greeley, New York Tribune; Henry J. Ray- 
mond, New York Times; Samuel Bowles, the Springfield Republican; 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin, The Nation and the New York Evening Post, 
Charles A. Dana and the New York Sun; William Rockhill Nelson, Kar- 
sas City Star; Joseph Pulitzer and the New York World; William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and the New York Journal. 

The first newspapers in the United States, in so far as they pro- 
claimed the news and published the official announcements beyond the 
limits of the local community and the human voice, assumed the rile 
of town criers. They were merely the organs of relatively impersona 
publicity. During the revolution the newspaper gradually took the place 
of the broadside and the pamphlet, and after the revolution the pamph- 
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leteer, trained editor, made the newspaper the organ of a party. The 
newspaper gained a new function with the arrival, about 1833, of the 
penny press. The newspaper, which up to this time had been attorney 
of a political junta and read only by men of affairs, assumed the charac- 
ter of popular literature, and was read by all the world. The newspaper 
has never wholly ceased to be anything that it was, but from that time 
to this it has steadily taken form in an effort to interest and animate a 
larger and hence less instructed public. It has, in the meantime, because 
of its wide circulation, become a great advertising medium, and by ex- 
tending and organizing the market exercised a profound influence upon 
the organizations of business and industry. 

All the motives and tendencies which have found expression in the 
history of the newspaper are more completely exposed in the present 
history than in anything that has so far been published. We are also 
indebted to the author for much new and interesting material on the 
origins of popular journalism in England and its influence on America. 
It was in the penny journals of England, it seems, that Benjamin Day 
and his reporters found the model for the first genuinely successful penny 
paper in the United States, the New York Sun. 

It is fortunate that the history of the press has been finally written 
for us by a man who knows and is interested in the newspaper. 

RosBert PARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Recent Developments in the Social Sciences. Edited by E. C. 
Hayes. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927. 
Pp. vii+427. $3.50. 

This volume consists of seven essays, of fifty to one hundred pages 
each, dealing with the development, and particularly the recent develop- 
ment, of as many different social studies. The contributions are as fol- 
lows: Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, writes 
on sociology; Dr. Clark Wissler, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, on anthropology; Robert H. Gault, of Northwestern University, 
on psychology; Carl O. Sauer, of the University of California, on cul- 
tural geography; J. M. Clark, of Columbia University, on economics; 
Charles E. Merriam, of the University of Chicago, on political science; 
and Harry Elmer Barnes, of Smith College, on history. Because of the 
close parallelism of content and purpose, a comparison is inevitably sug- 
gested between the present volume and Professor Harry E. Barnes’ simi- 
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lar volume, The History and Prospects of the Social Sciences. The ear- 
lier symposium contained chapters on biology, jurisprudence and ethics: 
and the chapter on psychology was devoted expressly to “social psycholo- 
gy”; while Professor Gault has neither used that title nor dealt with 
the material which the title would imply in his contribution to the pres- 
ent volume. Professor Barnes wrote the chapters on history for both 
books; hence this subject is treated much the same in the two cases, 
With these matter-of-fact comparisons noted, it may be said that the 
present volume constitutes on the whole a distinct improvement on the 
earlier one, the contributors to this book doubtless having profited by 
the example of the other, and by other recent attempts to introduce some 
order and system into the common apprehension of the trend of recent 
history in the field of the social sciences. 

In a consecutive reading of the present volume, in which one carries 
over impressions of general method of treatment and point of view from 
one chapter to the next, one is struck with the fact that the several con- 
tributors have followed with remarkable fidelity a single plan of ap- 
proach to their special subjects, the result, no doubt, of the efforts of the 
editor. The plan is, in brief, the use as an introduction to each essay of 
a discussion of the special subject from an analytical rather than a chron- 
ological or genetic point of view, a brief review of early development, 
and a more detailed survey of recent developments and literature follow- 
ing later on in the chapter. There is one chapter which forms a partial 
exception to this, Professor Gault’s chapter on psychology. This chapter 
- is in its way an excellent review of “recent developments in psychology 
contributory to social explanation,” to use the author’s own character- 
ization, but the treatment is that of a topical survey throughout, with 
brief allusions and footnotes only to direct the reader to the recent litera- 
ture of the subject, and with little discussion of any divergence which 
may exist among leading psychologists of today as to the topics reviewed. 

The reviewer found the chapters contributed to this volume by Dr. 
Wissler, Professor Sauer, and Professor J. M. Clark particularly reveal- 
ing. This book should prove helpful to advanced undergraduate and be- 
ginning graduate students of the social sciences, as well as to teachers 
and to general readers who have some acquaintance with the field. It 
is a further indication that active and intelligent work is being done in 
the social sciences. 

FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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The American Indian: North, South, and Central America. By 
A. Hyatt VERRILL. New York: Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 
xxvii+485. $3.50. 

This is a book which stands midway between Clark Wissler’s tech- 
nical work, similarly entitled Te American Indian, and a book which 
still remains to be written and which Mr. Verrill’s book fails to be. The 
general public has long been interested in the American Indian and has 
long been “fed up” with the thoroughly incompetent, sentimentalizing 
literature that popular writers have been giving us on our aborigines; but 
it has not yet learned to enjoy the interminable monographic material 
of the anthropologists. The way is clearly indicated for a well-written 
and compact presentation of the main facts and theories of American In- 
dian culture, race, and language, a book which is not ashamed of being 
literary but which refuses to be a whit less scientific than the most un- 
readable of the monographs themselves. 

Mr. Verrill’s book misses being this desideratum because it is both 
too scientific and too little scientific. If it is “scientific” to present an 
endless array of specific facts without the guiding line of a general point 
of view or without integrating these facts with broader human interests, 
then this book is eminently scientific. Indeed, an inventory of its con- 
tents would probably disclose the facts that it contains two or three or 
four times as many ethnographic items as are to be found in Wissler’s 
more authoritative volume. Somebody should have applied ruthless edi- 
torial scissors during the composition of the volume and condemned the 
writer to content himself with perhaps no more than a third of the fac- 
tual material which he presents, in the hope that the vacant space thus 
left at his disposal might have quickened his synthetic imagination. 

But for all the accumulation of well-authenticated facts, the book is 
essentially unscientific in temper. There is no indication that the writer 
has the spirit of either history or of psychology, or, for that matter, of 
social science in general, with which to whip his materials into significant 
contours. What theoretical interest he possesses is naive. His general 
historical competence may be gauged by the following passage: “After 
all, why should we attempt to account for the American Indian by theor- 
ies of his ancestors’ migrating from the Old World? If man evolved from 
some lower form, or was created, in Asia, Europe, or Africa, if he has 
always been indigenous to any or all of those countries, why should he 
not have originated in America as well? Is there any valid reason to as- 
sume that, if man originated or developed under certain conditions and 
favorable environment in the Old World, he might not have done the 
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same in the New World under similar conditions?” Extended comment 
is not necessary. Anyone who can go through the overwhelming variety 
of cultural material that Mr. Verrill is obviously familiar with and rest 
content with the naivest of Monroe doctrines for historical viewpoint is 
obviously not in a position to introduce the waiting public to the recon- 
structive historical thinking that has became well-nigh inseparable from 
the notion of anthropology. 

Justice demands that something be said of what the book is, as well 
as of what it is not. It is simply and convincingly written, though the 
endless listing of facts is constantly threatening to throttle both writer 
and reader. The student who uses the book will be particularly grateful 
for the material that Mr. Verrill has gathered on the South American 
tribes, which are not given due attention by Dr. Wissler. It seems that 
Mr. Verrill has had some personal experience with the Indians of South 
America, and this helps to give the book what little personal quality it 
possesses. E. Sapir 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A History of the Pharaohs. Vol. Il. By ARTHUR WEIGALL. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. xv-+424. 

A History of Hebrew Civilization. By ALFRED BERTHOLET. Trans- 
lated by Rev. A. K. Dattas. New York: Brentano’s, 1927. 
Pp. 400. 

These two books on the ancient Near East present a very interest- 
ing contrast. Mr. Weigall’s History of the Pharaohs is an example of a 
book which is written to demonstrate a preconceived theory. Professor 
Bertholet, in his History of Hebrew Civilization, endeavors to present a 
mass of observation somewhat arranged and classified, but still in a form 
sufficiently fluid so that they can be used by others. 

Mr. Weigall has worked out a theory of Egyptian chronology which 
he seems to consider final and definite. The volume is an effort to weave 
all known facts about the Pharaohs from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth 
dynasties into this chronology. It is in no sense a history of the Egyp- 
tian people and offers no information regarding the life of the nation or 
the growth of its civilization. Sociologists will find it not worth reading, 
and historians will read it with caution because Mr. Weigall is so positive 
in periods where all others are frankly in doubt. 

It is a pleasure to turn to Bertholet. The volume is divided into two 
“books”: the first dealing with the land of Canaan, the civilization of 
the Canaanites, the culture of the Hebrew invaders, and the period of 
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transition; the second considers the story of the growth of Hebrew civili- 
zation during the years of the Hebrew kingdoms. Professor Bertholet 
brings out the effect of topography and climate upon civilization, and he 
traces the flow of Babylonian, Egyptian, Hittite, and even Aegean influ- 
ences over this land and their contributions to both Canaanite and He- 
brew civilization. The picture of the culture of the seminomadic He- 
brew tribes is built up from three sources: (1) the Old Testament 
stories of the patriarchs; (2) the native literature of such kindred peo- 
ples as the Bedouin Arabs; and (3) observation and description of 
Bedouin life as recorded by modern Western observers. Each of the 
many aspects of Hebrew culture is taken up and considered separately. 
He points out that “the political victory of Israel had as a result the 
cultural subjection of Israel to Canaan.” 

The picture of Israel’s civilization is built up under five headings: 
family and domestic life, trades and callings, social life, political life, 
and intellectual life. Perhaps the most interesting chapter of the book, 
and the longest, is that on intellectual life. Here, among many other 
things, we read that in the older Hebrew codes guilt was a contagion to 
be eradicated lest it spread to others; ideas of history are quite unscien- 
tific, but the prophetic conception of the teleology of history was a genu- 
ine contribution to civilization; religion is the one thing in which Israel 
showed originality. While, of course, there are some borrowed elements 
in her religion, as a whole it is a new and very important contribution to 
world-civilization and culture. 

This book is a very completely documented social study. Every 
statement is buttressed with the chapter and verse in the Old Testament 
or a page reference to some other publication. It puts before the student 
for his consideration the entire mass of facts regarding Hebrew civiliza- 
tion, well sorted and classified. The author’s treatment of them is sane 
and well balanced and in harmony with the modern point of view regard- 
ing the Old Testament. A final word is due the translator, Rev. A. K. 
Dallas, who has given the German original a very readable English ren- 
dering. Epwarp A. HENRY 

UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Introduction to Sociology. By JEROME Davis, Harry ELMER 
BARNES, and OtrHeErRs. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1927. 
Pp. xxiv-+926. $4.48. 
When the history of sociology is written in 1950, it seems likely 
that not the least striking episode in the story will be the record of the 
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large number of sociological books published just at the beginning of 
the second quarter of the twentieth century. Of these publications a 
very large proportion, though by no means the whole number, are de- 
signed for use as textbooks in secondary schools or in elementary college 
courses. Evidently it is true in some sense, at least, that the study of 
sociology is enjoying a great flood of popularity, and every publisher of 
textbooks is hastening to take advantage of the situation by contracting 
with college and university professors for the preparation and publica- 
tion of a series of sociological texts. One phase of this movement, of 
which the popularity of sociology as a special science is only a part, is the 
installation of general introductory courses in “social science” in high 
schools and in the Freshman year in college. The volume before us is 
suitable for use as a textbook and general guide in such a course. It con- 
sists of seven seperate contributions, written by as many different auth- 
ors, and varying in length from ninety to two hundred pages. Professor 
Barnes has contributed a sketch, “The Evolution of the Great Society,” 
in about two hundred large octavo pages, which serves as the introduc- 
tion to the following more analytical sections. Barnes’ contribution is 
readable, but marred by the extreme belligerency of attitude toward con- 
ventional religious ideas which is already familiar to readers of his works. 
Ellsworth Huntington follows with a discussion of “Society and Its Phys- 
ical Environment,” in about ninety pages. The next four sections, of 
about one hundred pages each, are as follows: “Society and Its Bio- 
logical Equipment,” by Frank H. Hankins; “The Psychological Founda- 
tions of Society,” by L. L. Bernard; “Society and Its Cultural Heritage,” 
by Malcolm M. Willey; and “Social Organization,” by Seba Eldridge. 
Jerome Davis concludes the volume with a two-hundred page discussion 
of “Sociology as Applied to Social Problems.” 

In view of the dearth of satisfactory teaching materials for a Fresh- 
man course introductory to more specialized social studies, this book 
may be regarded as a real contribution to the cause of college education 
in the United States. The contributions are on the whole lucid and cal- 
culated to give the student the foundation of information and idea needed 
in the pursuit of more specialized courses in history and social science. 
Doubtless the title “Introduction to Sociology” ought not, logically, to 
be understood as meaning the same as “Elements of Sociology.” One 
fears, however, that it will be understood in that sense because of com- 
mon usage. It will be unfortunate if a large number of students get their 
first ideas of the nature and content of the science of sociology from this 
volume, as there is really very little sociology in it. It is to be hoped that 
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the practice of collecting fragments from other and presumably more 
“scientific” disciplines and stringing them together under the title “soci- 
ology” has about run its course. There have now been evolved a fairly 
definite viewpoint and outline, and something of a content for a “science 
of sociology” which is not simply a synthesis of some parts of biology, 
psychology, and economics, nor yet a set of common sense working rules 
for dealing with practical social problems. One would not find out what 
it was, however, by reading this book. 
N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Fugger News-Letters, 1568—1605, Second Series, being a fur- 
ther selecton from the Fugger papers referring especially to 
Queen Elizabeth and matters relating to England during the 
years 1568-1605. Translated by L. S. R. Byrnz, late modern 
language master at Eton College. New York and London: 
Knickerbocker Press, 1926. Pp. 353. 

The Fugger News-Letters consists of news items collected at random 
and copied by professional clerks from the correspondence of Count Phil- 
lip Fugger and from the reports of the professional news writers, Crasser 
and Schiffie. Jheriemias Crasser, of Augsburg, is said to have been the 
first to make an occupation of the collection and sale of news. The Fug- 
gers, who were international bankers, had, through their correspondents 
in all the principal cities of the continent, as well as in London and Con- 
stantinople, unusual sources of information in regard to current events 
in Europe in the sixteenth century. As their business was carried on very 
largely with kings, emperors, and popes whose wars and other enterprises 
they financed, the Fuggers were particularly interested in everything 
that tended to affect the credit of their royal and princely customers. 
They supplemented the news they received from their correspond- 
ents by the news-letters of Crasser and Schiffle, and by Neue Zeitung, 
which were flysheets, a transitional form between the news-letter and 
the regular newspaper. News-letters and correspondence—everything, 
apparently, that purported to give the news of the day—were col- 
lected and became part of the records of the great banking house, and 
later part of the Fugger library, which eventually found its way to the 
court library of the Hapsburgs, at Vienna. It is from this source that 
the present series of 748 news items has been dug up and published. 
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News-letters, written from day to day under the direct and vivid impres- 
sion of the events they record, have all the faults and all the value, as 
historical sources, of a modern newspaper. Rumors are recorded along. 
side authenticated facts. However, the very exaggerations in which writ- 
ers indulge reflect the impression which events made upon the people 
at the time. These impressions of humble people, traders, and clerks, 
and nobodies, supplement the formal documents and state papers of 
the time. 

The Fugger letters are interesting for the light which they throw 
upon events establishing England’s supremacy of the seas and laying 
the foundation of her world-wide empire. They are quite as interesting 
for the light which they throw upon the origins of our present capital- 
istic system. The Fuggers were among the first of the international bank- 
ers, and it is interesting to discover to what extent banking and the whole 
fabric of commerce that it supports—based as it was, and is, upon credit 
—rested even at this time upon news and the facilities for prompt and 
rapid communication. The Fugger News-Letters is a contribution to our 
knowledge of the growth of communication and the réle which news plays 
in the modern world. 

Rosert E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Imitation of Christ. Translated from a newly discovered 
manuscript by ALBERT Hyma. New York and London: Cen- 
tury Co., 1927. Pp. xxi+182. $2.50. 

This edition is one more contribution to what is probably the great- 
est literary controversy in history. After more than five hundred years 
the authorship of the /mitation is still uncertain. The book has been 
through more than ten thousand different editions and has been trans- 
lated into more than fifty languages; and Dr. Hyma, in preparing this 
edition, consulted more than twenty thousand manuscript copies that 
antedate the age of printing. It is very remarkable that anything should 
still remain to be discovered about a small book which has been minute- 
ly studied by hundreds of scholarly experts, all of them learned in the 
history and literature of Holland during the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century. 

According to Dr. Hyma, the real creator of the /mitation was Gerard 
Groote, of Deventer, founder of the Brethren of the Common Life. 
Groote’s teachings were probably added to by Florentius Radewyns, 
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Lubbert ten Bossche, and others. The book as we have it now is, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hyma, a compilation of at least three or four different 
authors, edited and added to by Thomas of Kempen. 

To sociologists this literary controversy is a matter of only minor 
interest. The interesting thing to them is the nature of the appeal of the 
Imitation. Why should this book be so enormously and continuously 
popular? As is well known, its circulation has for centuries been second 
only to that of the Bible. 

Doctored editions of it are read in Mohammedan mosques and Bud- 
dhist monasteries. Parsees and Hindus, Jews and Freethinkers, all read 
it. The reason for its almost universal appeal is perhaps to be sought 
in the fact that true mystical piety, “the instinct for transcendence,” is 
essentially the same thing under whatever sect name it may be found. 
People fight even to the death over theological doctrines and forms of 
ecclesiastical government. Earthquakes of emction are aroused by differ- 
ences in religious ritual and creedal statement; but real mysticism is the 
same thing in all religions. Years ago Evelyn Underhill showed in her 
studies of this subject that the Alexandrian neo-Platonist, the Hindu 
Upanishads, Rabindranath Tagore, the Christian Quietists, the Moham- 
medan Sufis, the Buddhists, and many other mystical pietists are so 
much alike in their statements of religious experience that they are quite 
indistinguishable from one another. It is because of this underlying 


psychological identity of the religious consciousness beneath all the dif- 
ferences of external form that a book compiled five hundred years ago 
by an obscure Roman Catholic monk in Holland is today read by Bap- 
tist preachers in Chicago and by the guardians of Shinto shrines in 
Kyoto. 


Lyrorp P. Epwarps 
St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


The Tired Child. By Max SEHaAM, M.D., and GrETE SEHAM, PH. 
D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1926. Pp. xvi+342. 
$2.00. 

Much of the so-called “literature” on the parental education shelf 
is not only justifiably simple in form but superficial in its grasp of the 
material presented. Authors frequently take refuge in sentimentality 
when addressing the mass of unskilled and unorganized workers who are 
engaged in the craft of parenthood. Neither of these accusations, how- 
ever, can be made in the case of The Tired Child. Here a surprising 
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amount of accurate information, gleaned from scientific fields, is pre- 
sented in almost colloquial form. It is a clear, entertaining, and compre- 
hensive manual, primarily for school and home, but useful to all con- 
cerned with the care or study of child life. 

Concise paragraphs sum up what is known of normality in child 
growth; the relation between work and efficiency; the importance of 
functional as well as physical diagnosis; the recognition of fatigue; its 
relation to malnutrition, mental retardation, sensory defect, and the so- 
cial and economic conditions of the child’s environment; fatigue in in- 
fancy, in puberty, etc. Part III, fully half the volume, deals with the 
prevention and management of chronic fatigue, found most commonly 
between twelve and fifteen years of age. Chapter summaries and spe- 
cialized bibliographies make the work valuable for reference along many 
lines. 

Much sound social psychology emerges at unexpected points. In 
getting at a true picture of the child’s functional capacity, Dr. Seham 
uses questionnaires, to be filled out by the teacher, the mother, and the 
child itself, thus studying the personality in question from three points 
of view. It is his opinion that “none of the objective tests at present in 
vogue for the recognition of fatigue can be relied upon,” since that im- 
portant factor, interest in the required task, cannot be measured. 

The authors’ program for the establishment of health habits is based 
on the conviction that “children living in orphan asylums eat what is 
put before them and go to bed on time not because of a fear-inspiring 
and cruel matron, but because everybody else does so. . . . . In every 
walk of life the most important factor in determining the action of an in- 
dividual is that individual’s social group” (pp. 251-52). And again “We 
should like to remind parents that the child does not inherit their tastes. 

. . What we offer to our child will form the basis for his demands” 
(p. 298). The significance of the community nursery for this shaping 
of social values is mentioned in passing, but the extent of the current 
movement toward both preschool and preparental education appears to 
have escaped the authors, who inquire, “Where is there a school in this 
country that will prepare the future fathers and mothers to be more than 
mere progenitors of their children?” It is puzzling to find this question 
in a volume addressed to parents in 1926. Surely by this time some read- 
er has sent in word of the Merrill-Palmer School at Detroit, and of scat- 


tered courses elsewhere. 
RutH R. PEARSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Crashing Thunder: The Autobiography of an American Indian. 
Edited by Paut Rapin. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1926. Pp. xxv-+202. $2.50. 

Students of the social sciences have long been familiar with an ex- 
cellent anthropological monograph by Paul Radin entitled “The Auto- 
biography of a Winnebago Indian,” tucked away in the volumes of the 
University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology. It-was an excellent idea of the author and his publisher to re- 
issue this little classic in a more popular and considerably enlarged form. 
The change of title also was wise, for there is nothing which so effec- 
tively deters the general reader from looking into a book than finding 
an unfamiliar name on its cover. The change of title is justifiable, too, 
for a deeper reason, for while all the facts and incidents recounted in 
this volume are specifically Winnebago, most of them could be paralleled 
from a large number of other tribes. So far as the public is concerned, 
the emphasis is rightly on the American Indian; particularly, by implica- 
tion, on the American Indian of the eastern woodlands and plains regions. 

The new material in this book consists chiefly of myths and eth- 
nological descriptions translated from Winnebago texts recorded by Dr. 
Radin. These insertions in the original narrative somewhat hinder its 
flow, but they are so packed with interesting data that we can readily 
pardon the writer for sacrificing something of the literary form of his 
document. As a matter of fact, there are many implications and allu- 
sions in the text of the narrative that require just such supplementary 
material as Crashing Thunder presents. 

The peculiar merit of this book, which is likely to become as popu- 
lar in non-scientific as it has long been in scientific circles, is that it lets 
the American Indian speak for himself. What comment Dr. Radin has 
to make is confined to an introduction that adds little to the narrative 
and might perhaps have been better omitted. The intensely religious 
atmosphere in which Crashing Thunder was brought up, and from which 
he never escaped, is conveyed to us in a perfectly matter-of-fact way. 
It is the very casualness of the Indian’s treatment of the religious theme 
that speaks volumes for its inescapable insignificance to the Indians of 
the old time. This is what is significant about the book: that while its 
hero, if he may be so called, seems to be always reveling in the chance 
allurements of the senses, he is in effect miles removed from that aimless 
intellectualized sensationalism which has become so much of a cult to- 
day. Crashing Thunder’s life is stormy and confused, but through it all 
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runs a mystic thread of loyalty which is not the sentimental creation of 
an individual but the heartfelt need of a whole culture; it is a “road of 
life,” to borrow the Winnebago phrase. 
E. Sap 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Goal of Social Work. By RicHarp C. Casot. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. vii+234. $2.50. 

The central theme of the Massachusetts Conference of Social Work 
at Swampscott, 1925, “The Goal of Social Work,” was formulated by 
Dr. Cabot, and the various speakers at the Conference were held to it. 
This unusually interesting book is a collection of the Conference papers 
as edited and summarized by Dr. Cabot himself. Their outstanding serv- 
ice is the concerted emphasis upon aims and purposes, rather than upon 
more technical means or methods. An equally clear conviction as to the 
final goal of social work runs pretty much throughout all the papers, 
even though expressed in varying terminology. The goal, as stated by 
Miss Baylor, is enfranchisement of personality; by Joseph Lee, as liber- 
ty, equality, and fraternity, “and then some” (the “then some” being 
conservation of motive, reverence for the core of personality, and 
beauty), summarized as “that man shall be a channel to the streams of 
life, open to the great purposes that constitute humanity, those purposes 
of which he is the incarnation.” Mr. Campbell finds the goal as directing 
the urge to be great, particularly in youth. To Professor Hocking “the 
object of social work is material aid in the name of conversation—the 
imparting and receiving of faith,” the correction by mental and spiritual 
osmosis of those unfortunates “who are unconvinced by the ideas on 
which our social order rests.” For Miss Daugherty it is helping people 
in whatever way we may in the adventure of spiritual living. For Miss 
Chesley it is to find the life of God in the souls of men. Dr. Cabot wisely 
summarizes the whole discussion and crystallizes the aims of social work 
as follows: “Freedom, therefore, and the free chance to live his life with 
whatever suffering that life necessarily entails, but no more... .. 
Suffering relieved for freedom’s sake, in freedom’s name, is then our goal. 

. . The goal of social work is the feeding of the fundamental (and 
fundamentally social) human desires by the alleviation of misery, the 
reform of environment (material, and especially spiritual) by the plan- 
ning and the interpretation of constructive educational experiences, thus 
revealing God through Christian charity.”” Miss Wright and Mrs. White 
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give from their professional experience many excellent warnings on train- 
ing for social work. All in all, there is very little wandering or mere 
talky-talk in these papers, thanks to the clear thinking and careful guid- 
ing hand of Dr. Cabot. The result is a good piece of stock-taking. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
NoRTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Declining Liberty and Other Papers. By JoHN A. RYAN. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. x+-350. $4.00. 

Economic humanism or humanistic economics and protest against 
the “mutilation of liberty in Europe and America” constitutes the major 
themes which unite these twenty-nine scattered essays. They range from 
orohibition, Fascism, teaching of evolution, cancellation of war debts, 
and Christian principles of war and peace to the injunction, the “open 
shop fraud,” fair valuation of public utilities, divorce legislation, birth 
control, standards of living, and the spiritual element in social work. The 
economic essays are largely restatements of materials which have ap- 
peared in Dr. Ryan’s previous books, The Minimum Wage, Distributive 
Justice, and The Church and Labor. Perhaps the highest point of em- 
phasis is his support of a proposed constitutional amendment empower- 
ing Congress and the states to fix minimum standards of welfare for the 
employment of workers. The philosophy thus epitomized is expanded 
into a Utopia in the paper “If I Were President.” Dr. Ryan’s definition 
of the fascist theory as a “pragmatic combination of Absolutism, Ma- 
chiavellianism, Toryism, and Chauvinism” summarizes that aspect of 
declining liberty. His plea for the cancellation of debts lines him up with 
other eastern university faculties. Perhaps the weakest section of the 
book is the “Case for Birth Control.” Dr. Ryan’s general conclusion on 
prohibition legislation is somewhat in the nature of a moral straddle to 
the following effect: “The prohibition legislation cannot be construed 
as morally invalid on the theory that it is “purely penal”. .... 
Nevertheless, its moral validity seems to have been destroyed by subse- 
quent events and developments. . . . . I must concede to the Amend- 
ment the recognized legal and moral presumptions. On the other hand, 
I have not now, nor at any time have I had, the slightest doubt that cer- 
tain features of the Volstead Act are neither morally binding nor morally 
valid.” An approved quotation from Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical on the 
Christian Constitution of States, in which he declared that unlimited lib- 
erty of thinking and publishing “is the fountainhead and origin of many 
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evils,” is highly debatable. We are quite willing to agree with Dr. Ryan 
that unlimited freedom of publishing, or, for that matter, of speaking, 
cannot be claimed. On the other hand, we should feel that it is disastrous 
to that whole concept of liberty which Dr. Ryan assumes to protect, to 
assert, or even to imply, that a dogma imposing limitation upon liberty 
of thinking is “unassailable” logic or sound social policy. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Early Conceptions and Tests of Intelligence. By JosEPH PEtTER- 
son. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1925. Pp. xiv+320. $2.16. 

Mental Tests in Clinical Practice. By F. L. WEtts. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1927. Pp. x+315. 
$2.16. 


Professor Peterson’s book is a valuable history of the intelligence- 
testing movement which has had such vogue during the past decade or 
more. At the outset the author surveys the common-sense and ancient 
philosophical and more modern associationist views of intelligence. Then 
follow a number of chapters dealing with the early beginnings of mental 
measurement, with the contribution of experimental psychology in the 
study of sensory and perceptual capacities, and then with the important 
contribution of Galton to the whole matter. But the most extensive dis- 
cussion deals with the work of Alfred Binet in France and with the rise 
of the mental test as we have it in the test-battery which bears his name. 
Six chapters are given over to a review of his main researches. The final 
chapter treats the conceptions of general intelligence now in vogue upon 
the background of Binet’s publications. The entire volume shows a 
balanced appreciation of both the previous work and the still unsolved 
proplems of intelligence measurement. 

The book by Wells will serve both as a supplemental manual and as 
an interpretation of mental tests in clinical use. The author has for 
many years been director of the psychological laboratory at the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital. Upon the basis of his clinical and experimental 
work there and of his thorough knowledge of the research done in the 
field of mental measurement, he has ably summarized the practice and 
interpreted the meaning of mental testing of individuals in various types 
of clinics: hospital, educational, industrial, or otherwise. The volume is 
marked by a distinct caution as to fundamental assumptions. There is a 
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frank recognition of the limitations of merely testing the intellectual 
functions to the neglect of matters of emotional balance and interest. 
There is, in short, a distinct appreciation of the relation of intelligence 
measurement to the larger problem of personality adjustment. Each 
chapter is followed by valuable concrete case studies. And ample bibli- 
ographies are included throughout. The book is well written and has 
that unmistakable mark of humanity and good humor which is evident 
in the author’s own personality. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Principles of Rural Sociology. By Gustav A. LuNpQuIst, Assist- 
ant Professor of Rural Sociology, University of Minnesota, 
and THomas Nrxon Carver, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, Harvard University. New York: Ginn & Co., 1927. 
Pp. vii+484. $2.84. 

This text, the latest in this field, is the joint product of one of the 
former leaders in the Farmer-Labor party of Minnesota and one of the 
most conservative of our contemporary economists. Some of the charac- 
teristics in which it differs from other texts in the same field are its ab- 
sence of preaching, its inclusion of a chapter on rural social origins, its 
constant use of deductive reasoning, and its style. It is the best written 
of recent texts in this field. 

The book possesses, however, little if any originality; its erudition 
is decidedly weak, and its analysis superficial. 

The authors define standard of living as “those things which a man 
prefers to a family.” The theory is more elaborately developed in an 
earlier chapter (p. 165). Needless to say, it is oversimplified, and, to a 
large extent, unproved (see Bertillion, La Depopulation de La France). 
The last part of the chapter introduces Ernst Eugel and his laws, along 
with a few observations from the Bureau of Labor Statistics Report for 
1891. No mention is made of the 1918 study or the numerous studies re- 
cently conducted by Galpin, Kirkpatrick, and others in the rural field. 
However, the list of references at the end of the chapter catalogs most of 
them. My objections to this latter half of the chapter are as follows: (1) 
Engel’s laws have not been proved to apply to expenditures of farm fam- 
ilies; (2) farm family living behavior is as different from urban living 
behavior as is day from night (the authors point this out in chapter xix) ; 
and (3) no space is given to the development of the ideas of F. Le Play, 
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who, in my opinion, made much more fundamental sociological studies of 
living behavior than did his pupil Engel. 

Chapter xxiv, dealing with leadership, is another good illustration of 
the basis of my criticisms. With the single exception of some references 
to Who’s Who on page 477, this chapter is almost entirely a paraphrase 
of the similar chapter in Gillette, except that Gillette’s faux pas of credit- 
ing Lester F. Ward with Alfred Odin’s original study Genese des Grands 


Hommes is avoided. Cantz C. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Spirit of ’76 and Other Essays. By Cart BECKER, J. M. 
CLARK, WILLIAM E. Dopp. Washington: The Robert Brook- 
ings Graduate School of Economics and Government, 1927. 
Pp. 134. 

“The three lectures which make up this volume were delivered on 
November 19, 1926, at the Robert Brookings Graduate School .... 
in commemoration of the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the year 
which witnessed the publication of The Wealth of Nations and The Dec- 
laration of Independence.” 

One wishes that all lecturers could make as happy a find as Car! 
Becker made when he discovered the manuscript of which his lecture 
(the first in the book) consists. The experiences of Jeremiah Wynkoop 
of New York reveal the “Spirit of ’76” in a vivid manner which no 
amount of analysis could equal, and readers will be greatly indebted to 
Mr. Wynkoop’s biographer for the insight he gives into the perplexities 
of those spirited days. 

Professor J. M. Clark contributes the second lecture, which he calls 
“Adam Smith and the Spirit of ’76.” That those two are inseparably 
related is generally recognized, but it is not always that we can find so 
lucid an analysis of the relationship as this chapter provides. The as- 
sumption is made that “theories are more likely to have scientific validity 
as reactions away from previous error than as embodiments of ultimate 
truth”; and in the light of this theory Smith’s emphasis on individualism, 
his theory of value, his anti-mercantilism, and so on, are considered as 
expressions of the “hampered forces of his age”—in the light of which 
consideration the spirit of ’76 is given new and enriched significance. 

Professor Dodd closes the book with a chapter entitled “Virginia 
Takes the Road to Revolution,” which consists of a narrative of the trials 
and tribulations of the early days of revolution when Patrick Henry and 
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the rest struggled to maintain Virginia’s prestige—and their own! 
The three lectures taken together serve as an illuminating supple- 
ment to the spirit of ’76 as tradition and artist have transmitted it to us. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO H. McAFEEe 


Mind and Personality: An Essay in Psychology and Philosophy. 
By WILLIAM Brown, M.D., D.Sc. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. x +356. 

This is the sixth book in as many years from the eminent English 
psychologist and psychotherapist. The title is imposing, and the pur- 
pose—‘“to consider the general problem of personality from all various 
points of view, and to attempt to adjust them to one another” (p. 1)-—is 
correspondingly ambitious. 

The discussion begins with a consideration of two views: one con- 
strues personality as in the nature of a mask (persona), and so refers 
to the “part we play in the drama of life” (p. 3); the other regards the 
real, the genuine personality as that which lies behind this mask. It is 
the latter form of personality in which Dr. Brown is interested. The 
method which he favors for its investigation is what he terms “deep 
analysis.” The nature of this “real personality” is left quite unexplained, 
but we are told “One can see it as a union, ever closer and deeper, with 
the spirit of the universe.” 

This “spirit of the universe” is God, or the Universal Mind; the in- 
dividual personality is “a very faint reflection of what we may believe 
the Universal Mind to be” (p. 324). This would seem to prevent forever 
a knowledge of either the individual personality or the Universal Mind, 
but here we are mistaken; for Dr. Brown assures us that “its [the nor- 
mal mind’s] perceptions and its appreciations are direct revelations” (p. 
208), and that “Each one of us is in direct relationship through his own 
subconscious with the divine” (p. 210). Of course, this direct relation 
between the individual personality and the Universal Mind becomes dis- 
torted by the experiences of the individual; but this provides the cue for 
“deep analysis,” whose very purpose is to remove these distortions. 

Portions of the book are very valuable to those who have a more 
mundane view. The discussion of volition is a real gem. But on the 
whole, the general discussion falls far short of what we expect of a psy- 
chologist of Dr. Brown’s eminence and ability. The subtitle of the book 
would have read far more appropriately, “An Essay in Metaphysics.” 

HERBERT BLUMER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Case of Sacco and Vanzettt. By FELIX FRANKFURTER. Bos- 
ton: Little Brown & Co., 1927. Pp. 118. $1.00. 


A wide measure of publicity has already been given to Professor 
Frankfurter’s article in a recent issue of the Atlantic Monthly, setting 
forth certain aspects of the Sacco-Vanzetti murder case, as well as to the 
attempts to answer his assertions. The present volume is an expansion 
and amplification of this article. 

The need for such a study is apparent. Not only is the case one of 
great importance, calling for the intelligent consideration of the public, 
but it is also one whose circumstances make impartial and reliable treat- 
ment peculiarly unlikely to be supplied. The record, that is to say, the 
official account, verbatim, of all the proceedings, even if it were available 
generally, would be of such tremendous length as to make its examina- 
tion utterly impossible, for all practical purposes. Professor Frankfurter 
has therefore prepared, from the record, a description of those parts of 
the testimony principally involved in dispute, such as the identification 
of the defendants, their cross-examination regarding their obnoxious 
radical beliefs, etc. He also shows the very restricted area open to review 
in the supreme court, and hence the very limited extent to which its de- 
cision can be described as a vindication of what went on in the trial 
court—an area of review far more restricted than it is in many, if not 
most, other states. Finally, he describes the newly discovered evidence 
presented to the trial judge in the attempt to secure from him a new trial, 
but held by him, in the exercise of a discretion not in any way subject to 
review by the higher court, as not of sufficient importance to call for a 
new trial. 

The whole account is set forth in a manner likely not only to capture 
but to hold the interest of the reader. Besides having been demonstrated, 
by the attacks upon it, to be reliable, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
book is really thrilling. 

E. W. PutTKAMMER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Factors in Medical Progress. By BERNHARD J. STERN, PH. 
D. New York: Columbia University Press, 1927. Pp. 136. 
$2.25. 

This book, one of the “Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and 

Public Law,” is a Doctor’s dissertation. The author deals “with two as- 

pects of cultural change as it occurs in the field of medicine: the first an 
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analysis of the psychological and sociological factors which retard the if 
diffusion of innovations; and second, the nature of progress in medicine” 
(p. 7). It is, in short, a study in “cultural inertia.” 

The case study method is employed to test hypotheses for which the 
author is indebted to others, especially to Ogburn. Factors such as ra- 
tionalization, habit, social pressure, vested interests, the power of tradi- 
tion, and others, are studied in resistance to these innovations: dissection, m 
Harvey’s blood circulation theory, theory of percussion, vaccination, the | 
work of Holmes and Semmelweis, Pasteur’s work, antisepsis and asepsis. At 
These factors are classified as psychological, cultural, mechanical, and 
personality. They are understood, of course, to be isolated only concep- 
tually. 

In his treatment of the nature of medical progress the author reviews 
the evidence to show that innovations in this field are cultural (collec- 
tive) products rather than individual ones, and depend upon a complex 
body of antecedent knowledge. The réle of any single individual is thus 
placed in its proper perspective, inasmuch as innovations may be looked 
upon as “products of the time.” The theory that certain medical inven- 
tions appear to be well-nigh inevitable, a given body of knowledge hav- 
ing been built up, the author supports by quite a formidable list of “mul- 
tiple inventions.” 

The author chose the medical field “because in measuring the value 
of an innovation, the subjective factor can be eliminated to a greater de- 
gree than when dealing with the subject matter of politics, religion, art 
or economics.” The merit of the book would seem to lie in the contribu- 
tion which it makes to the study of social change. 


Ear S. JOHNSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Science: The False Messiah. By C. E. Ayres. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1927. Pp. 296. $3.00. 

Every historical epoch has its God, to whom it does worship, to 
whom it intrusts its safety, to whom it looks for the evanescence of its 
difficulties. Science has come to occupy this réle in our modern civiliza- 
tion. We reverently view it as a superior form of truth; we invoke it to 
justify our supreme values; we confidently expect it to attain our ideal 
aims and hopes. All this has irritated Mr. Ayres into writing this im- 
pressive book. He throws his spotlight of inquiry on science and reveals 
it as a body of folk-lore. He makes short shrift of its claim as the leaven 
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of modern civilization, and shows it to be but a handmaid of machine 
technology. He treats with scorn the wordy pretensions that it holds the 
solution to our ills. He laughs scornfully at the efforts to invoke it as the 
knight-defender of religious beliefs. If there is any weak spot in science, 
and in the claims and expectations made on its behalf, Mr. Ayres has 
found it and bared it pitilessly. A delightful levity pervades his remarks, 
but his criticisms are none the less cutting and profound. The book 
abounds in inconsistencies. Mr. Ayres does not hesitate to shift his 
ground to make a point: now restricting science to mechanics, now ex- 
panding it to include the biological and social studies; calling it super- 
stition here, referring to it as respected principles there. One feels fur- 
ther that had Mr. Ayres regarded science as empirical method rather than 
mechanical achievement or messianic pretension, he would have had to 
write in a far different vein. These shortcomings detract but little from 
the value of the book. It is to be recommended particularly to those for 
whom the word “science” has a ring of authority or awe, and to all others 
who delight in reading a well-written and thought-provoking volume. 

HERBERT BLUMER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Children’s Thinking. By INGA OLGA HELSETH, PH.D. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 209, 1926. Pp. v+163. $1.50. 

Interesting material for the study of group thinking may be found in 
this record of a year’s progress made by an American history class of 
seventh and eighth grade children responsible for determining both 
method and content of the course. They were not only definitely en- 
couraged to ask questions, but were told at the beginning of the year 
that they might take up any period and proceed in whatever way seemed 
to them best, the only stipulation being that good reasons must be given 
for each step. Minimum teacher guidance and assistance held them to 
the project. This was especially needed at the start, when there were 
frequent periods of blank and no doubt bewildered silence. By spring, 
however, the teacher was serving largely as secretary for the group. 

The voluminous materials are carefully analyzed and interpreted. 
In addition, consideration of selections from the record by 150 judges 
proves beyond question that there has been growth along at least six 
lines, viz.: (1) planning how to solve problems, (2) seeing for them- 
selves what questions are involved in the larger problems, (3) finding 
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the facts needed, (4) synthesizing these facts and getting them before 
the class, (5) evaluating ideas when working together, and (6) reducing 
investigations to formal conclusions. 

As the author says, “Research in education has, in the past, laid em- 
phasis on the end-product to the comparative neglect of the process” (p. 
8). In the field of college sociology also, teaching methods are too often 
taken for granted, in spite of the fact that the class group offers a con- 
venient laboratory for experimentation in the basic subject matter of the 
science—social interaction. Studies such as this serve a double purpose: 


as methodological helps and as data. 
RutH R. PEARSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


International Anarchy: A Study of Peace and War. By G. LowEs 
DicKINsON. New York: Century Co., 1926. Pp. xii+-505. 
$3.50. 

Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson quite frankly and simply admits that he 
has written his history of the tortuous events which led up to the fateful 
year 1914 to adorn a tale and to point a moral. Both the tale and the 
moral are contained in his firmly held conviction that “modern war, 
with all the resources of science at its disposal, has become incompatible 
with the continuance of civilization.” Of course, in this day when the 
scentific dogma demands that scholars be ever calm and objective and 
above any vulgar ethical and moral impulses, such an admission of hu- 
manitarian sentiments is rather damning. And yet, strange as it may 
seem, Dickinson has written a more enlightening and revealing account 
of the “causes” of the World War than any other that has yet appeared 
in English. And this because, instead of involving himself in the tedious 
minutiae of just who killed Cock Robin, and when and where, he fore- 
swears all intention of pointing the accusing finger at either men or na- 
tions, and undertakes to study the system of social and political rela- 
tions which was gradually created during the nineteenth century and the 
opening years of the twentieth. This system he characterizes by the 
single word “anarchy.” His conclusion is that “whenever and wherever 
the anarchy of armed states exists, war does become inevitable.” 

The sociologist, then, will be interested in this book as a case study 
in support of the before-quoted generalization, and as a contribution to 
the general field of social conflict. Dickinson suggests that this same 
state of international relations existed in Greece, Rome, and Medieval 
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Italy. But this is not shown in any detail. That sociologist who will take 
the problem implied here and really make the comparative study for 
which Dickinson has so admirably supplied at least one case will become 
a very famous sociologist indeed. 

EyLer N. 


Mexico City 


American Courts: Organization and Procedure. By CLARENCE N. 
CALLENDER. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1927. 
Pp. viii+-284. $3.00. 

This lucid description of our judiciary indebts the inquiring layman 
to the author. The chapters devoted to the organization and procedure of 
the regular courts are supplemented by a chapter upon commercial arbi- 
tration, and by another upon some proposed alterations in our legal sys- 
tem. The writer quite properly observes that in the early period of 
English law the details of procedure were worked out long before there 
was a system of substantive rights. “Procedural formulae had a subjec- 
tive significance. Procedure was an end in itself.” The primitive, and 
indeed the primary, function of a judicial system is to supplant private 
violence by orderly discussion, but its secondary and expanding function 
is to implement just and efficient social relations, as understood, of 
course, at the particular time and place. This positive, engineering con- 
cept of the law yet wrestles with the surviving relics of the older one. 
“People cling to the notion that if the rules of procedure can only be ar- 
ranged in such a way as to give the contestants a chance to fight it out, 
justice will emerge triumphant.” This is what Dean Wigmore has chris- 
tened the “sporting theory of justice.” 

Mr. Callender’s book is relatively poor on the “human interest” side 
of the judicial process. He kas something to say about the witness, juror, 
client, advocate, and judge, but he ignores the sob sisters, blurb writers, 
news editors, tabloiders, and promoters who figure in the cast of charac- 
ters at every big trial. He says nothing about the nature of judicial logic, 
and he devotes no space to the experiments in industrial as distinguished 
from commercial and trade arbitration. In fact, his manual is a safe and 
sufficient but in no way remarkable piece of popularization. 


Harotp D. LASSwELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Forms of Individuality: An Inquiry into the Grounds of Order in 


Laut & Co., 1927. Pp. ix+469. $3.75. 

The “inquiry into the grounds of order in human affairs” indicated 
in the secondary title as the purpose of Professor Jordan’s Forms of In- 
dividuality has been carried out along metaphysical lines. The author’s 
method bears a faint resemblance to the “phenomenological method” ex- 
emplified by Theodor Litt in his /ndividuum und Gemeinschaft, re- 
viewed in a recent number of this journal. The present volume is charac- 
terized also by a degree of confusion of two problems: the problem of the 
grounds of a condition of order in human society which the author be- 
lieves to be desirable and possible; and the problem of describing in gen- 
eralized terms and explained the existing structure of human society. 
Chapter ii of this book consists essentially of a critique of the “sociologi- 
cal” explanation of the problem with which the author is concerned; this 
chapter, however, does not give evidence of extensive familiarity on the 
part of the author with the recent literature of sociology. 

The student with some taste for metaphysics will doubtless find this 
volume profitable. The author’s most fundamental point is that order in 
human society, when it transcends the purely animal stage, rests upon 
“existent ends present in social reality to the speculative insight,” and 
not upon some sort of demonstrable homogeneity of the ultimate ele- 
ments or units of which society is composed. The reviewer found himself 
disagreeing with the author’s tendency to regard government as the cen- 
tral and most important fact of social order; the chapters on law, prop- 
erty, and contract form, however, the most definite contribution to social 
theory which this book has to offer. One regrets that the bibliography 
which concludes the volume was not arranged according to some sys- 
tematic plan, if only the alphabetical one. 

FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Labor and Politics in England, 1850-67. By FRANCES ELMA GIL- 
LESPIE. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 
1927. Pp. vi+319. $4.00. 

This study, admirable from the standpoint of both content and 
method, takes as its point of departure the end of the Chartist agitation 
and ends with the Reform Act of 1867. The original materials for this 
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period are confessedly scanty, but the author has used them to good pur- 
pose. Contrary to common belief, newspapers, trade-union journals, 
pamphlets, and biographies reveal intense political activity upon the 
part of labor during these two decades. The outstanding personalities 
include Cobden, Bright, Holyoake, Frederic Harrison, J. S. Mill, Giad- 
stone, Trevelyan, Karl Marx and his forerunner O’Brien, Hughes, Lud- 
low, Maurice, and others responsible for founding the Working Men’s 
College, Passmore Edwards and Charles Bradlaugh. The effects of the 
American Civil War and of Garibaldi’s movement in Italy upon labor 
history in England are clearly brought out. Not the least significant 
event during this eventful period was the organization of the Interna- 
tional Workingmen’s Association. But the real long-range import of this 
brief period was that certain groups of the middle class sensed in what 
the author calls a “mitigated democracy” the force which could be used 
to effect the further liberalization of the policy and administration of 
government. Hence the natural conclusion that the foundations of the 
Liberal-Labor alliance were laid within these two decades and that this 
alliance was a result of conviction on the side of working-class leadership 
and the radical wing of the liberal party that only such an alliance could 
serve as a means for the political development of the working class. The 
volume is well documented with both original and secondary sources, 
including unpublished materials, official documents, and rare pamphlets. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Story of Civil Liberty in the United States. By LEON WHIP- 
PLE. New York: Vanguard Press, 1927. Pp. 357. $.50. 

The author’s Foreword explains that this book was written in the 
effort of liberal-minded men to study the meaning of civil liberty during 
and after the war, when they felt that sacred American traditions of free- 
dom were being overthrown by intolerant officials. The study disclosed, 
instead, the disconcerting fact that there never has been what Mr. Whip- 
ple would consider true civil liberty, and it has convinced him that “who- 
ever has power, economic or political, enjoys liberty,” and, by implica- 
tion, whoever lacks such power is not free. 

The book presents instance after instance of violations of constitu- 
tional rights, dating from the American Revolution to 1917, with fre- 
quent references to the even worse illustrations which might have been 
cited after the war era. 
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Liberty sounds in places through this book like something which 
people in power deliberately withhold and could return to the non-power- 
ful at the turn of the hand if they only would. It would be pleasant if 
problems of social relationship could be solved as simply as that. 

As a compilation of historic incidents where constitutional guaran- 
ties seem to have been revoked, The History of Civil Liberty is worth a 
good deal more than its price of fifty cents, which is a distinguishing fea- 
ture of Vanguard books. With the wealth of material which he has ac- 
cumulated, Mr. Whipple is in a position to make a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of factional antagonisms, of prejudice and minority 
suppression, not only by asembling the facts, as he has done here, but by 
analyzing further the attitudes associated with them and the situations in 
which they develop. But that would mean another book! 


Mitprep H. McAFree 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Suicide Problem in the United States. By ADoLPH PoMINIC 
FRENAY. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1927. Pp. 200. 


This book gives a statistical summary of facts known about suicide 
in the United States. Historical trends in suicide rates, comparisons of 
rural and urban rates, of rates of racial and national groups, rates by 
age, sex, marital condition, and occupations are all included, with a final 
chapter, less objective than the others, which points out the low rate for 
Catholics as contrasted with other religious groups, and extols the Cath- 
olic church for the low rate among its members. 

The book brings together and unifies data from many obscure and 
fragmentary sources and reveals the interesting information hidden in 
government and official reports. The data on suicide in the United States 
are so incomplete and scattered that such treatment of material is valu- 
able to the reader who has not the time nor the inclination to search out 
information bit by bit. 

Thought of in relation to what should be known about suicide to 
make possible its control, the book seems elementary and introductory. 
It covers only obvious aspects, traditionally treated, and only the sim- 
plest statistical devices are used. On the foundation laid by this book a 
further statistical study might well be made which would correlate sui- 
cide rates with indexes of various other types or causes of disorganization 
or with personality types—with such things as mobility, lack of com- 
munity organization, or radicalism. 
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Almost without exception, no attempt at interpretation is made. The 
book is objective and the data carefully handled, but at the end the 
reader knows only formal quantitative facts and not causes or means of 


control. RuTtH SHONLE CAVAN 
RELIcIous EpucaTION ASSOCIATION 


The Social Revolution in Austria. By C. A. MACARTNEY. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1926. Pp. xi+-288. 8s 6d. 

This book contains ten chapters and an appendix. The first two 
chapters, “The Dynasty” and “The People,” give a good thumbnail 
sketch of the old régime. The two following chapiers, “Dissolution” and 
“The Republic,” are not so well done. There is no clear indication of the 
sequence of events. Two following chapters on “Austrian Socialism” ex- 
hibit much the same lack of ability to draw a definite outline, though 
some details are well described. Revoluticnary history, from its very na- 
ture, is likely to confuse the reader unless great pains are taken to or- 
ganize the material coherently. This book lacks even a summary of 
events. The chapter which follows, ‘““The Peasant,” is the best in the 
book. Here the facts are much less complicated and the author succeeds 
in giving an excellent description of the hard-working and hard-drinking 
small farmers, conservative and superstitious, priest ridden and loose 
morally, but the most virile and healthy stock in the nation. The con- 
cluding chapters are “The Middle Classes,” “The Jews, German-Jews 
and Germans,” and “Austria and Central Europe.” The appendix is the 
“Agrarian Program of the Austrian Social Democrat Party.” 

The most notable defect in the book is the lack of a chapter on the 
aristocracy. Before the revolution Vienna was the center of the oldest, 
most urbane, and most really blue-blooded nobility in Europe. These 
patricians have furnished for centuries the statesmen, the generals, the 
high ecclesiastics, the social leaders, and the local magnates for fifty 
millions of people. The fate of the great princely families—the Metter- 
nichs, the Lichtensteins, and the Schwarzenbergs—is not recorded. 


St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE Lyrorp P. Epwarps 


John the Common Weal. By HENRY NoBLE MacCrackEn. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1927. Pp. 117. 
$1.50. 

This little book contains the three lectures which President Mac- 

Cracken of Vassar College delivered at the University of North Carolina 
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in the fall of 1926, under the auspices of an institute of sociology. They 
express Dr. MacCracken’s faith in the power of the common man to set 
the world right as soon as he shall learn to work in the laboratory of so- 
cial life in which he must live. The special suggestions are that in trus- 
teeship for public service, and in the rebuilding of a neighborhood tradi- 
tion, men may find means by which to serve their age. 

A plea for the cultivation of a sense of social responsibility is never 
wasted, especially when it is made in a pleasant literary style and printed 
in large type in a small book. Not all sociologists will agree with the au- 
thor’s use of the term “sociology,” nor will they accept some of the re- 
sponsibilities which he places upon them for reform as well as analysis, 
nor accept their “field” as lying midway between that of science and that 
of religion. Nevertheless, in their non-professional moments they will 
find this volume interesting and encouraging—a layman’s unprejudiced 
argument in justification of a social interest and a sociological method! 

Mitprep H. McAFree 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Four Thousand Years of Pharmacy. By CHARLES LA WALL. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927. Pp. 665. $5.00. 

This book is the “outgrowth of a course of lectures on the history of 
science in general and of pharmacy in particular to the students taking 
advanced work in pharmacy in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science.” The history of “science in general,” useful perhaps in the 
classroom, but in a work of this scope extending to no more than the 
most obvious facts, might well have been omitted, though not the history 
of medicine and chemistry, which is of course closely allied with that of 
pharmacy. There is a good deal of interesting material touched upon 
here: the medievai herbals, the work of the alchemists, the nostrums of 
the eighteenth century. Pharmacy, once a “mystery,” or craft (but al- 
ways Closely related to trade in the selling of confections and spices 
along with its medicaments), has turned, in America at least, with its 
methods of mass production and standardized drugs, into the modern 
drug store in which the prescription counter is the least conspicuous ele- 
ment. Dr. La Wall upholds the ancient and generally honorable profes- 
sion of the apothecary-scientist and regrets his conversion into an ordi- 
nary tradesman. A good deal of material is given here and there on the 


development of pharmaceutical ethics. 
MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Tacusaya, D.F., Mexico 
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Where is Civilization Going? By Scott NEARING. New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1927. Pp. vi+110. $0.50. 

The Vanguard Press is to be commended for reprinting in an attrac- 
tive form and at a cheap price so many of the social science classics. Its 
series of current studies is also good, though not consistently so. The 
book in hand is the newest of the current studies. Scott Nearing has 
written so much that both his virtues and his vices as a social philosopher 
are well known. The present volume is an elementary text, or pamphlet 
rather, on social and industrial evolution. There is an introductory chart 
which is a sort of composite of Morgan, Wissler, and Muller-Lyer, 
with additions by Nearing. The book is a sort of running commentary on 
the chart. Needless to say it is well written and interesting. There is 
Nearing’s usual array of well-authenticated data, and Nearing’s usual 
strained interpretation of those data. He tries to follow the technology, 
the labor organization, the means of communication, the forms of ex- 
change, and half a dozen other culture features through all the stages of 
human history and on into the future. It is too much for r1o pages, in 
spite of the author’s clear style. The reader does not lose interest, but 
he does lose the plan of the argument. If Nearing had taken Muller- 
Lyer’s chart of the evolution of the tool and shown how the other culture 
features vary in relation to the tool, he could have made a clearer and 


better book for his purpose. 
Lyrorp P. Epwarps 


St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


A Study in Social Economics: The Hunter River Valley, New 
South Wales. By F. R. E. MAutpon, B.A.M.Ec. “Workers’ 
Educational Association of N. S. W. Series.” Melbourne: 
Robertson & Mullens, 1927. Pp. iii-++-197. Price 12s 6d. 

Wages, compulsory arbitration, statistics on output, and safety de- 
vices of the coal-mining industry of the Hunter River Valley are the 
prime concern of the author. 

The student of human ecology may find, however, some use for his 
facts. Inevitably there has evolved an intricate network of relationships 
between Newcastle, a promising center of steel fabrication, and the set- 
tlements at the mine-heads. This is manifested in what the author calls 
economic defense associations. These he has classified and cross-classi- 
fied under interest—enterpriser, operative, or consumer—and stage— 
primary (agricultural) extractive, manufactural, and mercantile. Similar 
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data, culled from surveys of Pittsburgh, Birmingham, and South Chica- 
go, used in connection with this material from another continent, and 
that “union-ridden,” would supply the stuff of which human ecology is 


made. 
HELEN Grecory MacGILi 


UNIVERSITY 


The Foundations of Social Life. By HENRY Pratt FAIRCHILD. 

New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1927. Pp. vii+287. $2.75. 

Professor Fairchild explains in his Preface that “The purpose of 
this book is to lay the groundwork for the pursuit of study in any or all 
the departments of social science.” It consists of a concise presentation 
of the facts and ideas which the author felt that he would like students 
in his classes to have before undertaking more detailed studies in eco- 
nomics, anthropology, or sociology. As such it is astonishingly lucid and 
promises to be very useful to college and university teachers for use in 
their elementary classes. If some of the elementary problems and con- 
ceptions of social psychology were more specifically dealt with, this book 
would be well-nigh ideal for the purpose for which it is conceived. In 
keeping with the general plan, there are practically no suggestions for 
wider reading, and only a few citations of authorities for the statements 
made, it being assumed, evidently, that most of the matters discussed 
are commonplace to advanced students. 

FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Economic and Social Conditions in France during the Eighteenth 
Century. By HENRI SEE. Translated by Epw1n H. ZrEypDEv. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. xix+144. $3.00. 

A sketch of France before the Industrial Revolution. Read together 
with Knowles’ Industrial and Commercial Conditions in Great Britain in 
the Nineteenth Century, it suggests many circumstances which account 
for the relative tardiness and the lesser scope of this profound social 
movement in a country of comparatively limited commerce. The first 
half of the book is a description of the condition of life of the three 
estates—peasants, clergy, and nobles—and careful distinctions are made 
within the classes to show why collective action was not always confined 
within the bounds of the three classes. There follows an exposition of de- 
velopment in means of transportation and communication, in commerce, 
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and, consequently, in industry, and of the resulting realignment of the 
social classes. It is written from the viewpoint of the historian, and is, in 
the main, a story of the changes in fortune and status of the three estates. 


HELEN Grecory 
UNIVERSITY 


The Seven Seals of Science. By JoSsEPH MAYER. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1927. Pp. xiv+444. $3.50. 

For years George Sarton has been emphasizing in his interesting 
magazine (/sis) the crying need for an adequate history of science which 
would trace the development of scientific problems and thought, rather 
than record biographical incidents and scientific results. At first glance, 
The Seven Seals of Science would seem to be a contribution to this wor- 
thy goal; but perusal soon shows it to conform to the conventional pat- 
tern. Dr. Mayer gives an abbreviated historical treatment of “the seven 
natural sciences”—mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, geology, 
biology, and psychology—endeavoring to trace the way in which the seal 
to the storehouse of each has been broken. The treatment is neither pro- 
found nor original, but can be characterized best as a good popular 
presentation of the high spots in the historical development of these 
sciences. 

HERBERT BLUMER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The English Craft Gilds: Studies in Their Progress and Decline. 
By STELLA KRAMER, PH.D. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1927. Pp. xii+228. $4.50. 

In the English towns of the medieval and early modern periods, 
“freedom” was not a birthright, but a status incident to and defined by 
one’s membership in a gild. The play of forces which operated to create 
and then to destroy the commercial and political position of the gilds 
is well told, and in considerable detail, in this work. The thesis is that the 
gilds were destroyed by the “stranger,” the outsider whose services the 
growing towns could not secure without compromising the principle of 
local gild monopoly and protection. The more the stranger was needed, 
the more inclined were the courts to enunciate the new principle of free- 


dom of trade. 
EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 


UNIVERSITY 
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The Quakers: Their Story and Message. By A. NEAVE Brap- 
sHaw. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 301. 


Of this second and rewritten edition, the author says, ““My object in 
telling of the past has been to give understanding of the present.” The 
last two chapters are an account and in some sense a defense of the 
Quakers’ attitude during and since the World War, with details as to the 
work they did in the way of relief and reconstruction. The bulk of the 
book gives in part history, in part descriptions and accounts of sectarian 
doctrines and attitudes, with liberal quotations from original documents. 
Written by a Quaker, the book is fairly objective and gives a background 
of fact against which to place present-day events. The book lacks a bib- 
liography, although there are generous footnote references to sources re- 


ferred to in the text. ‘ 
RutH SHONLE CAVAN 


Reticious EpucATION ASSOCIATION 


Profits, Progress, and Prosperity. By ARTHUR B. Apams, PH.D. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1927. Pp. x+178. 
$2.50. 

The business boom is the root of all evil; that is, all evil in the na- ' 
ture of disparity between production of consumers’ goods and the effec- 

tive buying power of the modern industrial society. The boom can be ' 

checked, and its faithful shadow, business depression, can be prevented, 

by federal control over expansion of bank credit, the means by which : 
booms are created. This, in brief, is the thesis of this work. 

EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 


McGrit UNIVERSITY 


The Evolution of Modern Capitalism: A study of Machine Production. 
By Joun A. Hopson. New and revised edition. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. xvi-+-510. $2.50. 

In the Preface to the “new and enlarged edition” of The Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism, published in 1906, the author announced extensive addi- 
tions to the earlier volume based upon recent English and American material 
and upon development in South Africa. This edition was prefaced by an intro- 
ductory chapter based upon Sombart’s great work, Der Moderne Kapitalism. 
Since that time, epoch-making changes have taken place in the field in which 
these studies lie. During that time Sombart has continued and extended his 
own studies and has added several new and important volumes to his previous 
monumental work. 
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On the other hand, the changes which have taken place have been along 
the lines already indicated. The latest revision has attempted to bring the 
study down to date with an extended supplementary chapter to trace and illus- 
trate trends in industry and trade distinction of the opening of the twentieth 
century. 

The recent statistics, which are increasing in extent and in accuracy, ex- 
hibit a steady increase in the proportion of manufacturing establishments under 
corporate control. The proportion of wage-earners employed by corporations 
has increased from 26.6 to 87.7 per cent. Production units tend everywhere to 
become standardized for each type of industry. On the other hand, the limit to 
the size of business organizations is far more elastic. Modern business organi- 
zation tends to group several related industries and production under one man- 
agerial control. 

The intensification of economic nationalism, with its more numerous and 
its higher protective tariffs, its restrictions and subsidization of home indus- 
tries, tends to stimulate international combinations. 

The most distinctive feature of modern internationalism, on the other 
hand, is the increasing investment of capital in foreign countries. The increase 
of American holdings abroad is automatically increased by the American tariff 
policy that prevents America from receiving annual interest payments from 
foreign creditors. 

The total effect of all these changes is to increase the demand for some 
more adequate form of international control, since in the long run “internation- 
al economies must be sustained by international politics.” 


Bedouin Justice: Law and Custom among the Egyptian Bedouin. By 
AUSTIN KENNETT, sometime administrative officer in the Libyan 
Desert and in Sinai. London: Cambridge University Press, 1925. 
Pp. 158. 75. 6d. 

The word “Bedou,” plural Bedouin, means original, or aboriginal, but is 
used in Egypt to describe any nomadic desert dweller in contradistinction to 
the settled Fellaheen of the cultivated Nile Valley. This volume, which is based 
upon the recollections of seven years’ experience as administrator of Bedouin 
tribal law, describes the local differences between one tribe and another. 

To these opportunities for observation the author has added a keen sense 
of humor and a sympathetic appreciation of the traits of the people of whom 
he writes. The book is prefaced with an historical introduction and by a dis- 
cussion of the character of tribal life as he observed it. On the whole, the book 
is a description of native life as it was disclosed to him in the cases which he 
was called upon to hear and to review. 

There is no position in which one can gain so quickly an insight into the 
intimate life of any society as in its law courts, where, in the situations that 
arise, the fundamental springs of action are so quickly revealed. Bedouin law 
has its source in one fundamental fact, namely, the necessity of maintaining the 
fighting strength of the tribe. The individual as a separate entity does not ex- 
ist, in law. And this is true not because of native predilection, but because of 
the elementary necessities of life in small roving bands which conditions in the 
desert enforce. 

When the nomad Bedouin settles down, as he sometimes does, he becomes 
a very different type of man, as illustrated in the case of the Saadi and the 
Meribit tribes (pp. 24-26). 

This volume is not only good reading, but it is a valuable document to any- 
one interested in the origin of law and in tribal life generally. 
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The Business Life of Ancient Athens. By Grorce M. CaLuoun. Intro- 
duction by WIccINTON E. Creep. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1926. Pp. x-+175. $2.00, postage extra. 


Classical scholarship has, within the last 125 years, explored every aspect 
of ancient life. Recently, and since the decline in popular interest in classical 
studies, new effort has been made to popularize this knowledge and put the gen- 
eral reader into possession of some portion of the learning which has been fa- 
miliar only to scholars. This volume is intended to let this general reader into 
the secret that the Greeks did not spend all their time in the market place or 
the law courts discussing philosophy with Socrates or listening to the persua- 
sions of the latest and most popular sophist. 

The Greeks, who began as pirates, became an industrial and a merchant 
people. The Athenian grain trade before the downfall of the empire covered 
the whole of the Aegean and extended as far as the Baltic. In the course of 
time, money changers assumed the réle of bankers. The discovery and exploitz- 
tion of the rich mines of Tarentium created in Athens a class of nouveaux 
riches. It is the evident intention of the author to convince us that most of the 
personalities and the incidents of modern commercial life existed in Ancient 
Athens much as they do today. What so brief a volume cannot tell us is the 
differences between commercial life today and that of 400 B.c. 


Greek Religious Thought, from Homer to the Age of Alexander. By F. 
M. CornrorD, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. Pp. xxxv-+252. 


$0.85. 

The purpose of this book, according to the author, is to let the English 
reader see for himself what Greeks from Homer to Aristotle thought about the 
world, the gods, and their relations to man. It is probably true that Greek lit- 
erature and Greek life have been more thoroughly explored than is true of an: 
other people ancient or modern. At any rate, Mr. Cornford, who is one of the 
three or four persons who know most about it, is convinced that scholars now 
know more about Greek religion than did the Greeks themselves. One reason 
for this is that modern scholars know more than the Greeks knew about religion. 

Here, as in other volumes whicn have sought to make not only the student 
but the general reader more familiar with Greek culture, the thing that makes 
the most lively impression is the apparent modernness of Greek thought about 
God and man. The difficulty is that in the effort to make this life intelligible 
and to show its affinity with our own, the differences between the Greek view 
of life and our own view are likely to be overlooked. This difficulty is fairly 
met by the extraordinarily interesting and competent introduction with which 
the author has supplemented his anthology. 


Cattle Chosen. The Story of the First Group Settlement in Western Aus- 
tralia, 1829-41. By E. O. G. SHANN, M.A., University of Western 
Australia. London: Humphrey Milford, 1926. Pp. xi+-186. 


This little volume is a document based upon intimate records, including 
family letters and diaries, describing the adventures of a Hampshire clergy- 
man’s widow and her seven children to establish a colony on the frontier in the 
extreme southwestern corner of Australia. It is, in fact, the story of the first 
group settlement in western Australia, and covers a period from 1829 to 1841. 
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“A new society,” as the writer observes, “is a complex structure slowly built 
from generation to generation, as men unravel the mysteries of the land by 
which it lives and is moulded.” The processes by which this structure is reared 
have their private as well as their public aspects. 

The problems of personal adjustment on the frontier and in a new coun- 
try, which students are just now beginning to reckon with, are fundamental to 
the understanding of the whole complicated process by which migration and 
settlement proceeds. Cattle Chosen is a contribution to the literature of the 
frontier. It is a minor contribution to the studies of “pioneer belts.” 


Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. Edited by Ray- 
MUND SCHMIDT. Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1927. Pp. iv-+-227. R.M. 
12. 


This volume is No. 6 of the whole series, earlier numbers of which were 
briefly described in the review pages of this journal some months ago. The con- 
temporary philosophers who offer autobiographical sketches of themselves in 
the present volume are Eugen Kiihnemann, P. E. Liljequist, Johannes Reinke, 
Guiseppe Rensi, William Stern, and Bernardino Varisco. Sociologists will prob- 
ably be most interested in Professor Stern’s account of his own career and sum- 
mary of his philosophical point of view. Stern is known to American scholars 
for his studies of child psychology, based in part upon studies of his own chil- 
dren made by him and his wife. It is not so widely known that Professor Stern 
has developed a comprehensive system of philosophy which he calls “‘personal- 
ism,” and which has in it conceptions which should interest the student of 
society. 

These volumes constitute a valuable set of reference works for all who 
have occasion to investigate the development and trends of contemporary 
thought in Europe. 


The Country Newspaper: A Study of Socialization and Newspaper Con- 
tent. By Matcorm MacDonatp PH.D. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1926. Pp. xii+-153. $1.50. 


The country newspaper, not only in Connecticut, but elsewhere, is un- 
doubtedly a poor thing. Dr. Willey thinks, for one thing, that it does not “in- 
tegrate” the local community to which it ministers as it could and should. He 
has undertaken to show this by an analysis of the contents of thirty-five papers 
published in small towns in Connecticut. This involves an interesting technica! 
problem, namely: “How best can the contents of the press be reduced to sig- 
nificant units so that these contents can be treated quantitively?” This is what 
constitutes the real interest of this volume. Several attempts to do this have al- 
ready been made, but none has been wholly satisfactory. Progress has undoubt- 
edly been made in the present study, but not all the difficulties which the author 
points out have been surmounted. 


Experiences of a Medical Student in Honolulu and on the Island of 
Oahu, 1881. By L. VERNON Briccs. Boston: David D. Nickerson 
Co., 1926. Pp. xii+251. $3.50. 


These are the reminiscences of a young medical student, a boy of seven- 
teen, who sailed around the Horn in the eighties to regain his health. 
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In Honolulu he was employed as health official, and one of his duties was 
to travel about the islands, visiting the native villages. Smallpox was at that 
time ravaging the islands, and one of his duties was to see that the inhabitants 
were vaccinated. In the course of these journeys he has an opportunity to gain 
intimate knowledge of the islands and the people as they were at that time. 
The book is based upon notes and records made at the time. They show Hawaii 
during a period of great changes. Much of the characteristic native life which 
he saw then close at hand has since passed away. It is an interesting record of 
an unusual experience. 


Superpersonalism, the Outer Consciousness. By W. D. LiIGHTHALL, 
LL.D. Montreal: Witness Press, 1926. Pp. 115. $2.00. 


This little book is admirably suited to the tastes of one who revels in mys- 
tic speculation, but to none other. The “superperson” is the “biological entity” 
who coincides with the universe. We are his organs; our consciousness is a part 
of his consciousness. He shows his own consciousness—the “outer concious- 
ness” —through us, particularly through our instincts which show his purposive 
operation. The general character of the treatise can be inferred from the 
opening statement of the book: “The clear inner consciousness within man is 
comparatively easy for us to understand.” If the inner consciousness is “com- 
paratively easy for us to understand,” in view of the battles of modern psy- 
chology, one can readily guage how easy it is to comprehend the outer con- 


sciousness. 


Kiddush Ha-Shem: An Epic of 1648. By SHotom Asu. Translated by 


Rurus Learst. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of Ameri- 

ca, 1926. Pp. 227. $1.50. 

Sholom Ash is a Yiddish writer who has been particularly successful in 
vivifying with the pen the annals and legends of the Polish and Russian Jews. 
Kiddush Ha-Shem is a vivid and realistic account, in the form of fiction, of a 
tragic episode of Jewish life in the Ukraine of 1648. What is interesting to the 
student of sociology in the story is the account it gives of the extraordinary in- 
timate relations which existed between two cultures, that of the Slav and the 
Jew, who have lived together in the same village from that time to this, in a 
form of symbiosis, each economically dependent upon the other, but without 
any real cultural fusion. 


Berbers and Blacks. By Davin Prescott BARrows. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1927. Pp. 251. $3.00. 

This book is the result of a pleasure trip into the Sudan, that strip be- 
tween the Sahara on the north and the tropical wilderness on the south in 
which early African culture flourished. Current political and some historical 
facts are given, the country is described, some generalizations on customs ap- 
pear, and there is a smattering of the personal experiences of the author. The 
volume will interest the reader, but add little or nothing to the knowledge of 
the special student. 
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A Congo Chattel: The Story of an African Slave Girl. By Rev. Henry 


D. CAMPBELL. New York: Christian Alliance Publishing Co., 1926, 

Pp. 213. $1.25. 

Lelo, bartered for a jug of rum at ten years of age, bandied about and un- 
considered by the mores of the villages where she has lived, becomes gradually 
a fighter for her rights and for those of her children. She goes over to the 
side of the missionaries because they allow her to have human needs and feel- 
ings, and becomes a leader among the women, in spite of their jeers. Told with 
some humor, and a guess, at least, at Lelo’s psychology. 


Bessarabia. By CHARLES Upson CLark. New York: Dodd, Mead & 

Co., 1927. Pp. xi+333. $3.50. 

This book is a description—economic, political, historical—of Bessarabia, 
a small country once fought over by the Turks and the Russians, won by the 
Russians, and released for an independent existence after the Russian revolu- 
tion. Since Bessarabia controls the mouth of the Danube and possesses a series 
of ports on the Dniester, it seems probable to the author that it may again 
forcibly be made a part of Russia. The book is an attempt to give a back- 
ground for an intelligent appreciation of probable future events. 


The Evolution of French Canada. By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BrAcg, 


Litt.D., LL.D. New York: MacMillan Co., 1926. Pp. ix+-467. 

$3.25. 

A sentimental essay by a writer from France. The sources are admittedly 
“documents not accessible to him, but used by trustworthy writers,” and “oral 
testimonies.” Certainly it cannot be relied upon by the historian, nor can the 
sociologist appropriate much for his own. The eighteen-page bibliography of 
works ranging from the earliest records of parish priests to quite recent studies 
is probably the most worth-while feature of the book. 


The Science of Fairy Tales: An Inquiry into Fairy Mythology. By Eb- 
WIN SIDNEY HARTLAND. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. Pp. 
x+372. 


No matter how much interest one feels in fairy lore, a collection of mate- 
rials made with the express purpose of illustrating the innate and necessary 
character of ideas will in these days be apt to be tedious. The only pages that 
are not out of date in this work, which was first published almost forty years 
ago, is the Introduction, by A. A. Milne. 


Cincinnati’s Colored Citizens: Historical, Sociological, and Biographi- 
cal. By WeNpvett P. Dasney. Cincinnati: Publishing Co., 1926. 


Pp. 440. 

Wendell P. Dabney, for twenty years editor of the colored newspaper, The 
Union, in Cincinnati, has gathered together in this volume the local traditions 
of the colored people of Cincinnati, so far as they have been preserved in scrap- 
books and miscellanies and in the memory of the “oldest inhabitants.” The 
book has historical significance, but, in spite of its title, very little sociological 
weight. 
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Behind the Scenes with a Newspaper Man: Fifty Years in the Life of an 
Editor. By E. J. Stackpore. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
1927. Pp. 326. $5.00. 

The title of this volume suggests disclosures. It is, however, merely the 
record of the tribal warfare which in Pennsylvania they call politics. Mat Quay 


and Boise Penrose are the principal heroes. Nothing is discussed that could not 
appropriately have been addressed to the members of a Rotary club. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direc- 
tion of a member of the editorial staff by E. A. Ahrens, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Eugenia 
Lea Remelin, Samuel A. Stouffer, Edgar T. Thompson, and C. C. Wu, of the De- 
partment of Sociology of the Univesity of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at 
the end according to the classification in the January and July issues of this 
Journal. 

I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Variability and Race Mixture.—Contrary to the usual assumption, variability 
in biometric studies has little reference, per se, to the racial purity of a population. 
It signifies, rather, the extent to which the population is homogeneous. Mixed popu- 
lations of isolated valleys consolidate their physical form into a uniform type, and 
the same is true with the American Negro population, which in recent generations 
has not been mixing with the white, but breeding within itself —Melville J. Hersko- 
vits, American Naturalist, LXI (January-February, 1927), 68-81. (I, 2; IV, 2.) 

S. A. S. 


Discernment of Human Races by Blood, Particularly of Russians from Jews. 
—The presence of hormones characterizing this or that sex suggested, by analogy, 
the presence of an unknown corresponding specific of race. Use of a series of five 
reagents has made it possible to distinguish Jewish blood from Russian (Great Rus- 
sian) with 91.7 per cent correct results. The oxidizing process is produced more 
quickly in Jewish blood than Russian. In medico-legal investigations, this reaction 
may give some indications of paternity. In mixed marriages, it gives indications 
(though evidence is not yet complete) of the influence of one race on another. — 
E. O. Manoiloff, American Journal of Physical Anthropology, X (January-March, 
1927), 11-21. (I, 2.) S.A.S. 

The Relation Between Physique and Performance.—A study was made of 
subjects selected from the American-born inmates of the Illinois State Penitentiary 
at Joliet in order to determine what if any correlation there was between the type of 
performance on certain tests and physical types as described by Kretschmer in his 
book Physique and Character. The results support in a general way the Kretschmer 
theory of physical and temperamental kinds, in that a relationship between physique 
and character of performance is demonstrated. They tend to modify the theory, 
however, by breaking down even Kretschmer’s loose conception of “types” and in- 
sisting on the concept of a general progression, both of performance and of physical 
characteristics —G. J. Mohr and R. H. Gundlach, Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, X (April, 1927), 117-57. (I, 2; TX, 2.) L. S. C. 


The Family Situation and Personality Development.—The intellectual and 
emotional traits of the individual, which in their complex interrelationships make up 
what we call personality, are essentially different in the possibilities for development 
that they offer. The intellectual status of the child is fixed at birth, but in its emo- 
tional aspects the personality is far more pliable. A person with exceptional intellec- 
tual equipment may, because of certain emotional sets, prove incapable of making 
an adequate adjustment to life, while one of considerably less intellectual status may, 
because of a more favorable emotional conditioning, reach a very successful adjust- 
ment. Studies in conditioning emotional responses in children demonstrate the fact 
that early experiences and home relationships are all important to personality devel- 
opment. We have been too ready to look for explanations in the biological structure, 
and have confused biological heredity with social heredity. Differences in quality of 
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biological inheritance are only one set of factors in personality problems. We need 
a more adequate method of studying personality and behavior problems with the 
genetic approach for research as well as practical application. Our increasing knowl- 
edge in this field, moreover, should be utilized in educating parents to bring up 
children with wholesome emotional responses.—Phyllis Blanchard, Mental Hygiene, 
XI (January, 1927), 15-22. (I, 3.) L.S.C. 


Mental Differences in Children.—Of 467 cases referred to the psychological 
clinic of the Santa Clara County Health Center, 33.7 per cent fall below an L.Q. of 
70; 38.0 per cent are mentally retarded; 21.5 per cent are average; while only 6.2 
per cent have an 1.Q. of 110 or above. "The foreign group shows more retardation 
than the American group, and this seems to be due to native endowment rather than 
to linguistic handicaps. The Italians constitute the largest percentage of the foreign 
children. Both foreign and native groups show a slight tendency toward a positive 
correlation between economic status and intelligence. Educationally the whole group 
is retarded with respect to chronological age and advanced with respect to mental age. 
The retarded children of this group have been pushed beyond their mental capacity. 
—Maude A. Merrill, Journal ef Applied Psychology, X (December, 1926), 470-86. 
(I, 3.) L. S.C. 

What Has Mental Hygiene to Offer Childhood at the End of 1926?—Likce all 
other movements of human thought, the movement for the study of personality has 
had a very varied history. Students in this field are beginning to see the dangers of 
speculating on scant facts, and of monistic explanations of behavior; and are grad- 
ually learning that only through patient study and observation can theories be estab- 
lished and used in explanation and control of behavior problems. After twenty years 
the term “mental hygiene” is still very little understood, and there is still a great 
deal of conflict among groups of students within the field. Solution lies along the 
line of continued research, repeated critical examination of methods and technique, 
and a reluctance to project wishes in the form of scientific hypotheses.—E. L. Rich- 
ards, Mental Hygiene, XI (January, 1927), 1-14. (1, 3.) L.&.C. 


The Play Behavior of Fifty Gifted Children.—Fifty children of 1.Q. of 140 and 
above were selected for intensive study and were paired with a group of mentally 
average children of like age, sex, and environment. The gifted and controlled groups 
both exhibited the same versatility of play interests. The gifted children, however, 
showed preference for play involving reading and a tendency to be more solitary in 
their play and to engage less in the extremely active plays and games.—P. A. Witty 
and H. C. Lehman, Journal of Educational Psychology, XVIII (April, 1927), opense- 
(I, 3; TX, 2.) 

Hereditary and Environmental Factors in Human I in 
the social sciences belongs to the student of environment, just as the past fifty years 
belonged to the student of inheritance. Almost all so-called “instincts” are habit 
complexes or abstract value and meaning complexes. The true instincts are largely 
simple reflexes organized into habit patterns and usually connected with vegetative 
processes. Factors determining any immediate behavior are (1) the antecedent be- 
havior patterns already integrated in the personality as the result of impingement of 
environment upon organic structure, inherited and acquired, and (2) the environ- 
ment as it operates upon the organism at the time the behavior occurs. Analyses 
by Thomas, Reuter, McKenzie, and others are removing the vagueness from the 
term “environment.” The social scientist must study customs, traditions, mores, and 
institutions if he is to get at causes and foresee consequences.—L. L. Bernard, Monist, 
XXXVII (April, 1927), 161-82. (I, 4, 2.) S.A.S. 


La psychologie comme science du comportement et le behaviorisme (Pscholo- 
gy as a Science of Behavior, and Behaviorism).—Laboratory studies of psychology 
in the past have been considered phenomena of consciousness. But it is a mistake 
to define psychology as a science of consciousness. In reality such studies are con- 
cerned with activity, modalities of action, generally of a verbal nature. Thus psy- 
chology, eminently social, is only concerned with transmissible data, that is, with 
experiences all men may have and identify by the use of symbols mutually under- 
stood. Only an objective vocabulary is acceptable for psychology. Yet this does 
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not limit psychological observations to motor reactions. To be sure, Watson has 
advanced his behaviorism in contrast to introspective psychology. But there is no 
real reason for eliminating inhibited reactions from the range of study, for they may 
be rendered objectively, thanks to the fact that man has a rich language. An internal 
reactional process involves a verbal response, and therefore can be rendered in as 
precise a manner as so-called “objective” behavior. All that can be reduced to verbal 
expression may be considered objective material, and the term “behavioristic” might 
be enlarged to include such expression.—Henri Piéron, Journal de Psychologie, 
XXIV (February, 1927), 93-98. (I, 4.) E.L.R. 


Psychology and Culture.—Survey of the literature on the morphology and 
mechanisms of culture shows increasing comprehension of the réle of culture in de- 
termining man’s behavior. But the extent to which during his lifetime an individual 
may influence his culture forms a vast field for study as yet almost untouched by the 
psychologist and anthropologist—Malcolm M. Willey and Melville J. Herskovits, 
Psychological Bulletin, XXIV (May, 1927), 253-83. (I, 4.) S. A. S. 


The Conception of Narcissism.—Narcissism is now seen to be a general phe- 
nomenon rather than a relatively rare abnormality, as it used to be considered. As 
now understood by psychoanalysts, it tends to be identified with the whole develop- 
ment of the self, and thus to be a normal and essential part, even the whole part, of 
all individual development. Even yet the limits have not been reached, and a greater 
extension of the conception is sought. All human efforts, and man’s most sublime 
aspirations, are to be brought within the narcissistic sphere, and it is further sug- 
gested that Narcissism is a guiding motive in nature itself and a part of the whole 
process of evolution—Havelock Ellis, Psychoanalytic Review, XIV (April, 1927), 
129-53. (I, 4.) L.S.C. 

Notes sur les cours de Sociclogie de M. G. L. Duprat a l’Université de Genéve 
(Notes on M. G. L. Duprat’s Courses in Sociology at the University of Geneva).— 
In his 1925-26 course, Duprat defines social psychology as “that part of social phys- 
iology which treats of states of individual or collective consciousness.” He regrets 
that social psychology has been obscured by the attempt to separate individual from 
collective behavior, as if the individual were not an effect of the collectivity, and 
vice versa. Duprat makes a place in his method for introspection, which permits 
each individual “to give an account directly of the effect of the social whole upon 
him.”—Review by Gaston Bouthoul, Revue International de Sociologie, XXXV 
(March-April, 1927), 118-23. (I, 4.) E. L.R. 


Il. THE FAMILY 


Du sacerdose au marriage (From Priesthood to Marriage).—A. Houtin and 
P. L. Couchoud have produced a work of two parts concerning ecclesiastical celibacy. 
The first part is called Le Pére Hyacinthe: journal intime et lettres (1867-70) ; the 
second, Gratry et Loyson: lettres et journaux intimes (1870-72). Here is a series 
of living and precise documents. The origin of celibacy, according to the authors, 
is not to be sought in Judaism or in early Chistianity, but in Gnostic sects and in 
pagan asceticism. The superstitious importance given to celibacy is to be traced to 
primitive sources. The entire life of Pére Hyacinthe, original documents which tell 
of his relationship to Mme. Meriman, and of Pére Gratry, form the substance of this 
two-volume work. Only a strict minimum of notes have been added. This is a con- 
tribution to the history of human souls and of the church, undistorted by the cal- 
culations of a false sense of policy or by the legends of imaginary biography.—Re- 
view by Achille Ouy, Revue International de Sociologie, XXXV (March-April, 
1927), 194-95. (II, 1; IV, 4; IX, 4.) E. L. R. 


Family Endowment and the Birth-Rate in the Early Nineteenth Century.— 
The frequent assertion that family endowment schemes encourage large families does 
not rest on evidence. Statistics seem toe show (1) that the rapid increase in popula- 
tion in the early years of the nineteenth century was due to a decreasing death rate; 
and (2) that the family allowance scheme operating in part of this period helped 
decrease the birth-rate. Perhaps, after a certain number of children have survived, 
the parents, even at a low level, are less keen to have more children and will utilize 
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whatever traditional or scientific means they have to prevent conception or procure 
abortion. If so, any fall in the death-rate among infants and young children is likely 
to be correlated with a fall in the birth-rate—J. S. Blackmore and F. C. Mellonie, 
Economic Journal (Economic History Series No. 2, May, 1927). (II, 2; VIII, 2.) 

S. A. S. 


Unsuccessful Marriages—Why?—Seven cases of unsuccessful marriages are 
briefly sketched. Based upon these cases, a working hypothesis is formulated as fol- 
lows: Marriage is a functional relationship between a male and a female organism, 
involving normally sexual intercourse and the bearing of children. But it is more 
than this; it is a functional relationship between two personalities, made up of hab- 
its, friendships, aversions, property, ideals, attitudes, purposes, possibilities. Love is 
the emotion which arises when two personalities stimulate, facilitate, and reinforce 
each other; when they function together in progressive integration. But if they 
thwart each other—in physical functioning, in spiritual aspiration, or even in seem- 
ingly trivial tastes and wishes; if they hamper, or coerce, or defraud, or enslave one 
another, then marriage becomes a disaster. No man and woman perfectly inspire and 
supplement each other. Marriage is a creative undertaking, progressively to elim- 
inate the thwartings and increase the points of mutual release and joint attainment. 
To that end love is not merely an emotion, but also a method—the method which 
must underlie all permanently creative social relations—Hornell and Ella Hart, 
World Tomorrow, X (1927), 258-61. (II, 3.) C.C. W. 


The Illegitimate Child.—Between 32,000 and 38,000 white illegitimates are 
born annually in the United States, not counting those born to married women or 
to those separated from their husbands less than a year. No adequate statistics on 
Negro illegitimacy are available, but in the District of Columbia in 1924 it was 16.8 
per cent of all Negro births, about nine times the rate among District of Columbia 
whites. It has dropped steadily from a 22.1 per cent average in 1906-10. The tradi- 
tionally harsh attitude toward the unmarried mother and child is moderating. How- 
ever, social workers, in their sympathy for individual cases, are tending to lose sight 
of the larger social problem of preserving the family. Social service schools, general- 
ly, are too individualistic in attitude —A. H. Shannon, Methodist Quarterly Review, 
LXXVI (July, 1927), 420-31. (II, 3; VIII, 3.) S.A.S. 


The Possibilities of Marriage.—The personal relationship involved in mar- 
riage is on the way to success when the depth and range of the interests shared be- 
tween the two partners are sufficient te make the common enterprise significant and 
rewarding to both. The broader the interests that bring the two together at the al- 
tar, the better are the chances of success. Marital slavery is, indeed, hell on earth; 
but marital partnership is a personal experience which is capable of yielding supreme 
satisfaction. To be associated with another person in any useful enterprise is the 
saltiest kind of fun. To be associated with the same person in a whole variety of 
vital enterprises is real living. The strictly sexual element in marriage is its distinctive 
feature; and it is a superb opportunity for sharing an enriching experience. That 
very few ever reach the high points, that sex is a stumbling-block in the way of 
most marriages, we are well aware. But there are those who have succeeded in 
achieving mutuality in love, who actually share the sex experience from beginning to 
end. Their success has demanded a clear recognition of present differences between 
man and woman, of the sexual inequality which is more or less apparent at the be- 
ginning of every union, of the strict necessity for a rigidly experimental approach to 
the sexual possibilities of each other, and of the frankness and patience without 
which no real mutuality can be achieved—Frederick Harris, World Tomorrow, X 
(1927) 262-66. (II, 3.) C.C. W. 


IIT. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Gestaltgesetzlichkeit und Ornamententstehung (Laws of Configuration and the 
Origin of Ornament).—Three theories attempting to account for the origin of orna- 
ment are current: (1) The naturalistic theory accounts for it in terms of an imita- 
tion of nature. (2) The technological theory claims that markings of various kind, 
combinations, repetitions, were at first unintentionally produced. Later they became 
isolated because found pleasing and were transferred to other objects. (3) The pri- 
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mary geometric theory is opposed to both the preceding and accounts for ornament 
as arising from an innate sense for pure geometric forms. The theory proposed by 
the author also directs itself against the first two. Configurations are analyzed into 
definite elements which combine according to certain laws. These elements are na- 
tive dispositions in man whereby he orders and patterns things in space. From this 
point of view the writer seeks to throw new light on several problems involved in 
Oe xx of the origin of art.—Friedrich Kainz, Zeitschrift fiir Angewandte Psycholo- 
ie, XXVIII (Heft 3 and 4, 1927), 267-327. (III, I.) E. A.A. 


La littérature chrétienne primitive (Early Christian Literature).—A qualified 
representative of the radical Dutch school, G. A. Van der Bergh Eysinga, presents a 
critical examination of the New Testament and other writings historically connected 
with it. One cannot speak, according to Eysinga, of Christian literature as historic 
material. It is an instrument of evangelization. The Son of God is not the compas- 
sionate Savior save in a spiritual sense. The Christ is not earthly or carnal, and was 
not born of human parents. The meaning of the resurrection is spiritual rebirth. 
The literal-minded masses of believers in the early church demanded facts. This 
is why the church translated into historic form the incarnation of the Christ. The 
gospels preserve clear traces of their purely symbolical character. The story of the 
four gospels is not a history; it is a poem. The work of Eysinga is much read in 
France, and is characterized by an impressive erudition and a precision of detail — 
Review by Achille Ouy, Revue International de Sociologie, XXXV ae 6% 
1927), 192-93. (III, 2; VU, 2.) E.L.R 


Der neue Neger in der amerikanischen Literature (The New Negro in Amer- 
ican Literature).—Because of the growing importance of the problem of the relation 
of white and colored people of the world, the development of the Negro in America 
is of special interest. Such writers as Dubois and Alain Locke, above all the collec- 
tions of the songs of these people, permit us to see behind the mask. The fact that 
spirituals sung by Roland Hayes and Paul Robeson have found approval in concert 
halls in Europe is indicative of the fact that the world is viewing the Negro in a 
new light. Some literature by Negroes and by other American writers is mentioned. 
—Hanna Meuter, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, V1 (Heft 3, 1927), 269-73. 
(Ii, 2, 3; IV, 2.) E. A.A. 


The Man-stifled Orient.—India, while continuing to beget in the careless Ori- 
ental way, is being helped toward a low Occidental death-rate. The age-old equilib- 
rium between a slaughter-house mortality and a reckless fertility is being upset by 
human administrators, who are able to narrow the exits of Indian life, but not 
the entrances. Result: the production of population surpluses which no feasible 
improvement of agriculture can support. Chinese thought has never questioned 
uncurbed procreation, but that it is a social blight is as plain as the squares on a chess- 
board. Modernization of a scant thousandth of this people does not alter its propa- 
gative tendency. Therefore, for a long time China will be a human ocean threaten- 
ing to deluge the less crowded parts of the world. Java, which is of the size of the state 
of New York, has in a hundred years increased from five millions to thirty-seven 
millions. The Japanese birth-rate of 35 is Eastern, while their death-rate of 23 is of 
the West. Coupling an Oriental fertility with a near-Occidental mortality gives an 
annual growth of about three-quarters of a million. The supreme problem of states- 
manship is the adjustment of the future relations of diverging segments of humanity. 
—E. A. Ross, Century, CXIV (1927), 275-80. (III, 4; VIII, 2.) ow 


China and Christianity—The future of Christianity in China is a question 
which should be considered apart from the question of the past services rendered 
to China by the Christian missionaries. The part played by the missionaries in the 
modernization of China will long be remembered by the Chinese, even though no 
Christian church may be left there. However, “Christian occupation of China” 
seems to be vanishing—probably forever. Nationalism, the self-consciousness of 4 
nation with no mean cultural past, is now resisting the essentially alien religion of 
Christianity. And, more formidable than nationalism, there is the rise of rational- 
ism. The Chinese rationalistic and humanistic tradition has always played the part of 
a liberator in every age when the nation seemed to be under the influence of a super- 
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stitious or fanatic religion. This cultural background of indigenous China is now 
revived with the new reinforcement of the methods and conclusions of modern sci- 
ence, and becomes a truly formidable safeguard of the intellectual class against the 
imposition of any religious system whose fundamental dogmas, despite all efforts of 
its apologists, do not always stand the test of reason and science.—Shih Hu, Forum, 
LXXVIII (1927), 1-2. (III, 5; VII, 2.) C.C. W. 


The Mortality of Missionaries.—About 46 per cent of the Catholic missions 
over the world gave data for the volume by Marcello Boldrini and Albino Uggé, 
La Mortalita dei missionari. The mean mortality of male missionaries is much great - 
er than that of male Europeans living in corresponding countries of origin, mission- 
aries’ lives averaging 14 years shorter. Missionary mortality is greater also than that 
of Europeans living near them, presumably because the latter tend to live in larger 
populated centers amid better sanitation, and to return home when their safety is 
endangered. The duration of life of missionaries is shorter in temperate-zone mission 
posts as a whole than in the tropics and sub-tropics, although it is longer in Asia 
than in Africa.—Giuseppe le Rohellec, review in Revista Internazionale de Scienze 
Sociali, XXXVI (February, 1927), 181-82. (III, 5.) S.A.S. 


Grenzglieder des Standes (Marginal Members of Rank).—However firm a 
people of a certain social rank draw a line about them to hold themselves apart from 
others, there is a constant process of breaking away. Some members rise to higher 
ranks; new elements filter in; and some of the members fall in rank. The last of the 
processes is here discussed. Members may drop out: (1) Because the individual 
members fail to meet the standards set by the group. (2) The group may attempt to 
rise or may change its purpose, with the result that certain members, because of fi- 
nancial or other considerations, cannot follow. What is involved is a leveling process. 
Members dropping out do not form a new group, but drop to the next lower rank. 
The attitude of the group toward those falling by the wayside differs with the nature 
of the group and with situations. Guided both by its standards of honor and by the 
desire to maintain its own group existence, it may speed up the expelling process or 
it may seek as best it can to check it. In coming from a group with considerable sol- 
idarity and self-consciousness, the members who have fallen out will tend to isolate 
themselves and develop a marginal type of consciousness characterized by shame and 
a feeling of insecurity. Paula Kronheimer, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, 
VI (Heft 3, 1927), 248-68. (III, 6; VII, 2, 4.) E. A.A. 


Les Etats Unis d’aujourdhui (The United States of Today).—In America, in a 
measure we scarcely realize, production has become so extensively machine produc- 
tion that the artisan is quickly disappearing. Furthermore, the United States, be- 
cause of immigration, has become a hierarchy of ethnological occupational groups, 
which in certain respects reminds one of the Middle Ages and of the Orient. With 
the influx of foreign workmen the American has come to specialize, limiting himself 
to capitalistic organization and some phase of large-scale production. Other ranges 
of activity are left to the foreign and even exotic races, who tend to monopolize 
them and establish themselves on the margin of big business. The American has in- 
dustrial genius, while the foreigner preserves that of the artisan and the small farm- 
er. The 1920 census bears this out in interesting detail. These facts touch closely 
upon the profound and fundamental difference between the American conception of 
work and that of the Old Country. Fervent for organization, the American likes to 
work in a group, around a machine, in co-operation with others. If an excessive di- 
vision of labor gives him little interest in the finished product, there is no sign that 
he regrets the fact. He will not work in solitude, exercise a great deal of physical 
energy, manifest patience or care for detail. In short, he will have nothing to do 
with the work of the artisan or cultivator in the Chinese or French sense. Further- 
more, the son of America must make money quickly, and scorns results which can 
be obtained only slowly. His disdain is directed to the artisan concentrating his 
whole creative power on the object he is making, ahd to the horticulturist who 
coaxes the sun’s rays with a sort of passion for his work. The American believes 
himself superior to the back-bender, not realizing there was a type of man of ancient 
and beautiful civilizations, working with the sun and seasons, obliged to know the 
meaning of climate, capable of having his own moral and philosophical conception of 
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life and capable of grasping the significance of the ensemble in which he was par- 
ticipating —M. André Siegfried, Le Musée Social, XXXIV (April, 1927), 90-110. 
(III, 6; VII, 1.) E.L.R. 


The Puritan Proscription of the Pagan World.—Christian asceticism, unlike 
the personal asceticism of the East, is institutionalized and intolerant. The Hindu as- 
cetic, renouncing the world as painful, is not envious of those who delude themselves 
into finding it pleasant; the European Puritan, denouncing the world because it is 
wicked, tries to prevent everybody from enjoying it. Puritanical benevolence and in- 
terference in the Pacific, accompanying commercial exploitation, have destroyed the 
barbarian’s tribal life, the prestige of his chiefs, his morality, his pleasures, his be- 
liefs, his hopes, the cement of his society, and the meaning of his life. With clumsy 
dogmatism Puritanism has meddled with his sex life and destroyed his tabu system, 
freeing him from the old fears which made him loyal to his group only to leave him 
with new fears and suspicions and a helpless incapacity to control his own destiny. 
—George Pitt-Rivers, Review of Nations, I (March, 1927), 20-34. (III, 6; IV, 4; 
VII, 2, 4.) S. A. S. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Der moderne Kapitalismus und die Arbeiterschaft (Modern Capitalism an 
Labor).—To understand the different life-forms as expressed by capitalism and la- 
bor, one must comprehend the basic ideas or attitudes involved. At present the 
world divides itself into a group who tend to act rationally and a larger group who 
act irrationally. The latter group may act to realize certain goals, but it is charac- 
terized by the fact that when the goal is reached, when the problem is solved, it is 
satisfied and strives no further in that direction. The rational group meets and 
solves problems indefinitely. Capitalists tend to act rationally, while labor tends to 
act irrationally, traditionally. There is a labor element, however, which likewise has 
the rational attitude, namely, Bolshevism. Between the rational capital and labor 
groups the conflict for power will be fought out——Herbert Schack, Jahrbiicher fiir 
Nationalékonomie und Statistik, CX XVI (April, 1927), 357-68. (IV, 1; VII, 1). 

E. A. A. 


Britain’s New Industrial and Political Crisis.—The political situation of Great 
Britain has been transformed by the introduction of the trade disputes and trade- 
unions bill. It is actuated not so much by hate and jealousy as by the “fear-com- 
plex” from which the British possessing classes are today suffering, not so much 
about the trade-unions, or the so-called “general strike” of May, 1926, or even the 
hideous specter of Russian Bolshevism—all of these things contributing to the emo- 
tional perturbation—as about the continued advance, in the electoral arena, of the 
Labor Party, of which most of the leading trade-unions are, for political purposes, a 
part. The effect of the bill is not all in one direction. Corresponding as it does with 
the feelings and desires not only of the more militant, but also of the bulk of the 
regularly enrolled members of the Unionist Party, this bill has probably solidified 
Mr. Baldwin’s active following and insured the warmth of their support at the polls. 
On the other hand, the remarkable uprising of the British wage-earning class against 
the bill has still more solidified the Labor Party, effectively cementing those cracks 
and lines of clevage between sections which invariably begin to occur in the course 
of prolonged political campaigning. The Labor Party, which is now 155, and barely 
hoped to be, in the next Parliament, more than 250, now not unreasonably aspires to 
double its numbers when the general election comes. The uprising of the wage- 
earning class against the trades disputes and trade-union bill of 1927 thus marks 
more than a crisis in British trade-unionism. It is also a crisis of the first importance 
in British political history —Sidney Webb, Current History, XXVI (1927), 575-80. 
(IV, 1; VII, 3.) C.C. W. 


La contrainte sociale et le régime de castes (Social Control and the Caste Sys- 
tem).—All social organization shows a tendency to the formation of groups present- 
ing the characteristics of caste, but nowhere is it developed as it is in India. Defining 
caste, Guizot makes it hinge on hereditary transmission; for Mill it is the division of 
society into artificial, functional classes. Bouglé includes hereditary specialization, a 
hierarchic organization, and reciprocal repulsion of his definition. A country having 
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caste achieves a yreater degree of stabilization than one having any other régime. 
Under a caste system each is fixed in his social function, without hope or possibility 
of departing from it. Economic interests are less absorbing in the face of other val- 
ues stressed. There are no peasant or workingmen’s revolutions. On the other hand, 
such a régime leaves the land free to invasions from without, for it cannot organize 
or maintain a powerful army.—Arnold Reymond, Revue International de Sociologie 
XXXV (March-April, 1927), 96-106. (IV, 1, 4; VII, 1, 2.) E.L.R. 


The Psychology of Indian Nationalism.—That India desires to control her own 
affairs and to regain her lost dignity is natural enough and requires no explanation 
or justification. The psychology of Indian nationalism is fundamentally the same as 
that of any other nation striving to rid itself of alien domination. Non-co-operation 
essentially was a passionate protest against British dominion in India, and its meth- 
od of action was to withdraw peacefully all support from the British government. It 
was based on the admitted assumption that British rule cannot exist in India without 
the support and the exploitation of large numbers of the Indian people. Non-co- 
operation did not die, nor can it die. It has come to India to stay. What the future 
will bring it will be vain to prophesy, but it is clear that no settlement short of com- 
plete self-rule will solve the problem. That self-rule may mean complete independence 
or it may mean what is called dominion status. Most Indian politicians talk about 
dominion status, but perhaps they do so because it is apparently easier to achieve. 
In reality the vast majority desire independence, and some have the courage to say 
so.—J. L. Nehru, Review of Nations, No. 1 (1927), 117-28. (IV, 2.) C.C. W. 


The Color Problem in the British Empire.—The color problem of the British 
Empire has three different aspects: first, so far as it affects India, Ceylon, and other 
Asiatic dependencies; secondly, so far as it operates in the self-governing white com- 
munities of Australia, New Zealand, and Canada; and thirdly, so far as it affects the 
relation of whites and blacks in Africa. The Indian has emigrated to almost every 
part of the British Empire, and wherever he has gone he has taken up the challenge 
and refused to acknowledge any inferiority based on color. The problem in the self- 
governing white dominions of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand is simple. These 
communities want to remain exclusively white. The color problem in Africa takes a 
different and more formidable shape. Everywhere in South, East, and Central Africa 
administered either as a British crown colony or as a self-governing dominion, the 
color problem means a denial of political rights, the segregation of the blacks in 
kraals, their complete social exclusion, and an economic policy designed to keep them 
permanently as servile class of laborers. Of all the problems that face the world to- 
day, the relations of the colored subjects of the British Empire with their rulers is 
the most important for the world from a long-period point of view —K. M. Panik- 
kar, Review of Nations, No. 2 (1927), 102-10. (IV, 2.) C. Ge We 


Changing Concepts of Race.—For a generation the Spencerian correlation of 
physical and cultural evolution determined race concepts, until psychological tests 
showed a practical identity in intelligence instead of racial variations. Psychoanaly- 
sis is important in dealing with emotional and intellectual conditions resulting from 
group relations, and behaviorism has shown that racial antipathies, once thought 
instinctive, are only capricious and cultural. Any definition of race is now difficult 
except in terms of visibility or of culture. The sociologist studies race as a type of 
conflict group. Most of what seem to be race issues are questions of status. On ac- 
count of color it is hard for an individual to escape the status of his group, and race 
is significant until the question of status is removed, as in Mexico. It is hopeful for 
the future that in two of the great meeting-grounds of races—Siberia and the Near 
East—the dominating philosophies of Soviets and Mohammedans, respectively, make 
res distinctions—Herbert A. Miller, Review of Nations, (March, 1927), 109-13. 

2.) S.A.S. 


Die Modernisierung der Turkei (The Modernizing of Turkey).—Many new 
laws have been introduced in recent years. Polygamy is forbidden. Every person 
must now assume a surname. Men and women become of age at eighteen. The 
Christian calendar and the hour reckoning of West Europeans has been introduced. 
The government is seeking to make the country economically independent. To pro- 
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tect native industry, very high tariffs have been imposed. Special emphasis is placed 
on sugar and clothing manufacture. Modernization of agriculture is meeting with 
considerable resistance. The peasant is loath to change his costume, though change 
of clothing is one of the cardinal policies of the government. Civilians are forced to 
wear European clothing and headgear. Upper classes boldly venture into the open 
without any head covering whatsoever. Caps and hats are not worn in worship, 
Deep-seated social changes may everywhere be observed. Women likewise are rap- 
idly adopting the clothing and habits of advanced Europeans.—Gustav Herit, Zeit- 
schrift fiir Volkswirtschaft und Sozialpolitik, V (Heft, 10-12, 1927), 748-55. uy, 
E.A.A 


2, 3,4; VII, 2, 4.) 


La réforme de l’Islam (The Reform of Islam).—The concept of an immobile 
Islam with stereotyped traditions never has been true. While migrating European 
peoples were struggling for food in the tenth century, Moslem Asia, quite highly ciy- 
ilized, was engaged in a religious battle between rationalists seeking modern inter- 
pretations of the teachings of Mahomet and the partisans of rigid dogmatism. By 
the fourteenth century dogmatism won, stifling the spirit which had made so many 
advances in geography, medicine, mathematics, and art. Yet Islam has never ceased 
to make changes. In its principle of Ijdma, pure Islamic doctrine considers any new 
idea compatible with the essential teaching of Mahomet if approved by the majority, 
For reform it is now essential (1) that it take place without European compulsion, 
and (2) that it come from a strong, energetic, and independent Moslem nation. The 
Turks, with practical habits of thought, alone can work this reform. They are mis- 
understood; their fanaticism has been political and social, rarely religious. The reli- 
gion of Islam has much that is noble, such as the teaching of Mahomet on the broth- 
erhood of man. If Europe will let the Turks lead in freeing Islam from theological 
formalism and spreading modern education and science, occidental relations with 
Asia may get on a new, healthier basis —Felix Vaélyi, Review of Nations, I (Apri, 
1927), 150-60. (IV, 4; III, 3; VII, 2, 4.) S.A.5. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Influence of Agricultural Machinery and the Automobile on Farming 
Operations.—Conditions favorable to greater mechanization of American agriculture 
are the large supply of land, available power, level topography, and the high wages 
and attractive working conditions in cities for surplus farm labor. On the other 
hand, unless the farmer specializes, the overhead cost of much machinery is prohibi- 
tive, owing to its brief seasonal use and the variety needed. If he does specialize 
(except in dairying) he faces soil depletion. The effect of the automobile and other 
new machinery has been to (1) increase variation in the cost of production of crops, 
(2) shift the labor supply nearer to highways, (3) decrease the relationship between 
the sales value of land and its productivity, (4) increase dependence on the market 
and hasten the evolution away from subsistence farming, (5) change the nature of 
marginal and submarginal! farms, (6) change the personal qualities requisite for suc- 
cess from dogged industry to foresight, initiative, mechanical aptitude, and ability to 
deal with men. The new mobility has eliminated rural isolation, completed the dis- 
integration of the neighborhood unit, made rural-mindedness archaic, and raised the 
standard of living to that of city-dwellers—in excess of farm earnings. This higher 
standard of living, without the means of gratifying it, is one of the causes of dis- 
content.—H. W. Peck, Quarterly Journal of Economics, XLI (May, 1927), 534-44. 
Cy, S.A. 5. 


The Population of the Scottish Lowlands.—A population map is the briefest 
way in which we can summarize the human geography of a region, for it gives full 
weight to economic, political, and historical factors, while at the same time illus- 
trating the results of the more definitely physical influences. A series of such maps, 
representing the distribution of population at definite intervals over a considerable 
period of time, should have the additional advantage of illustrating development and 
change. Such a series for the Midland Valley of Scotland was prepared as an intro- 
duction to a regional study of this industrial area. The results are suggestive : (a) 
While some areas experience a rapid increase in population, others experience a de- 
cline, sometimes in absolute numbers, sometimes only relatively. These general 
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changes, which are constantly taking place, are explained by the various stages in 
the economic history of the country. (b) The reason why the sites of some towns 
led to their early prominence, or, alternatively, to their extremely rapid modern 
growth, can only be found by a detailed study of town geography. (c) The existence 
of quite different forms of town distribution is clearly brought out. Since towns are 
nothing more than “nodes” of population, they imply the existence of some kind of 
organization, whether for trade and defence or for industrial production and foreign 
commerce. It is this organization which the geographer must seek to analyze when 
he undertakes a “regional study”—-P. R. Crowe, Scottish Geographical Magazine. 


XXXXIII (1927), 147-67. (V, 4; IX, 1.) C..< We 


Vitality of White Races in Low Latitudes.—In so far as Ellsworth Huntington 
uses Queensland, Australia, to help establish his theory that white persons born in 
low latitudes have less physical vitality than similar persons born in temperate cli- 
mates, he is in error. For the past fifteen years, the deaths per 1,000 of infants under 
one year for all Australia are 7 per cent higher than for Queensland, and the Queens- 
land 1925 rate of 45 per 1,000 births is the lowest ever recorded for an Australian 
state. During 1920, 1921, and 1922 the mortality figures indicated that in all Aus- 
tralia 106 out of 1,000 males, and 87 out of 1,000 females, would fail to reach the 
age of ten; in Queensland, 102 out of 1,000 males, and 84 out of 1,000 females—about 
3% per cent better. Expectation of life at date of birth in 1881-90 was 12 per cent 
less for Queensland than for all Australia; in 1901-10 it was 2 per cent less; and now 
the Queensland expectation probably exceeds that of Australia. Not only is the fertility 
of Queensland residents at every age higher than that of Australians as a whole, but 
also native-born Queensland wives have more children than other Queensland wives. 
Nor are Queensland females emigrating, as Huntington thought. The 1921 census 
showed a smaller percentage of Queensland-born females living outside of their na- 
tive state than native females of any other state except New South Wales.—C. H. 
Wickens, Economic Record, III (May, 1927), 117-26. (V, 4; VIII, 2,3.) S.AS. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Idolatry of the State.—Sociology has up to the present almost always seen 
only one aspect of the historical state. It has only seen the state as the guardian of 
peace and justice. Indeed, it is commonly assumed that peace and justice did not 
exist until the state came into being. This is a great error; the community which 
preceded the state defended its territory and the lives and property of its members 
to the utmost, and was exceedingly energetic in maintaining internal equality of 
rights. This misconception cherished by previous sociology is the cause of its idola- 
try of the state, taking the form of state-worship. On the other hand, anarchism is 
based on the opposite misconception. It sees nothing in the state but mastership and 
exploitation, and does not see its function as the protector of peace and justice. It 
therefore desires to get rid of the state altogether, and, grossly overestimating the 
goodness of human nature believes that peace and justice will then automatically 
establish and maintain themselves. This is also idolatry of the state, but the state is 
made into a devil instead of a god. The one theory is as untenable as the other. The 
modern state is the bastard offspring of slavery and freedom; and the great task be- 
fore us is to get rid of the remaining traces of slavery and bring full freedom into 
being. Our descendants will then live under an order which will still be a state in so 
far as it possesses fixed laws and institutions with the duty and power of enforcing 
them, but yet will not be a state because it will not, like all previous states known to 
history, represent mastership and exploitation Franz Oppenheimer, Review of Na- 
tions, No. 2 (1927), 13-26. (VI, 7.) c.¢c. Wy. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


_ Psychologie de l’art (The Psychology of Art).—H. Delacroix divides his work 
into two parts: the first on general aesthetics, the second devoted to the arts of 
music, poetry, and painting. In the first part, aesthetic symmetry is held to be ex- 
plainable, not by the vitalism of Guyau or by the einfiihlung of the German philoso- 
phers, but by the fact that the animation of the world is the construction at once of 
the universe and of the person. The movement of give-and-take between things and 
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us has its basis in the common act of our spirit which constructs these things and ys 
at the same time. Art is a symbolic reconstruction of reality, and not the reality 
itself. This reality of the beautiful is that of a universe of values in a world comple. 
mentary of the world-sense. Art is the only process in which man attains the unifj- 
cation of himself without sacrifice. It is the sign of the profound compatibility of 
the world and the spirit. An art epoch is characterized by the creation or adsorption 
of a system of forms. The invention and dissolution of art forms follows in definite 
rhythm the social life. The patterns of musical forms and poetic traditions reveal] 
social conditions—Review by Charles Lalo, Journal de Psychologie, XXIV (Febru- 
ary, 1927), 169-83. (VII, 2, 4; I, 4.) E.L.R. 


The Church as a Prophet of Unity.—Social conflicts become intense between 
groups which have no feeling of belonging to a larger unity. The church alone ina 
world of conflicts can provide that larger unity. The church cannot solve economic 
and social problems, but it can provide the motive which makes men willing to use 
scientific methods in solving them. It cannot cure narrowness, but at least it can 
bear witness constantly to the moral unity of the human race and the necessity of 
conduct motivated by sympathy, understanding, and fellow-feeling —Ellsworth Faris, 
Journal of Religion, VII (May, 1927), 277-83. (VII, 2; VI, 2.) S.A.S. 


The Delimitation and Mensurability of Political Phenomena.—Politics must 
be founded on the observation of some distinguishable political “process,” and this, 
it may be tentatively suggested as a focus of convenient study, is to be detected in 
the recurrent situation of the relationship of wills in a fashion of control. After de- 
fining the field, the next important problem is to measure the different strengths of 
these control relationships, which are so colorful and widely different in their quali- 
tative nature, ranging from the hold of American finance over the French taxpayer 
to the brutal simplicity of the methods of a Zulu chieftain. It is suggested, as a pro- 
gram, that political studies should be directed to examining, by some objective and 
quantitative method, and to analyzing the fluctuations of opinion, expressed in terms 
of will and support, operative within the limits laid down by the physical environ- 
ment and the social structure-—G. E. G. Catlin, American Political Science Review, 
XXI (1927), 255-69. (VII, 3.) C.C. W. 


The Suppression of Suttee in Native States——The burning of widows and fe- 
male slaves was prohibited by law in the Bengal presidency in 1829 and in the Bom- 
bay and Madras presidencies a few months later. But it was still widely practiced. 
The British officials could only remonstrate and use chances offered by territorial 
changes or revisions of treaties to get promises to abolish the rite. Most effective, 
however, was the changing attitude of the women. When twenty-four women were 
burned with the body of Hira Singh in 1844, none protested. But a year later, two 
wives and three slave girls, taken to be burned with the body of Hira Singh’s unpop- 
ular successor, vainly begged for their lives, and one woman died cursing her perse- 
cutors. By 1847 the custom had pretty well disappeared, though as late as 1861, at 
the funeral of the Maharana of Udaipur, the first Hindu prince of India, a female 
slave was burned. It is significant that each of his wives was successively asked to 
preserve the honor of her tribe, and each refused to mount the pyre—Edward 
Thompson, Edinburgh Review, CCXLV (April, 1927), 274-86. (VII, 4; I, 4; III, 6.) 

S.A.S. 


The Blight of Pestilence on Early Modern Civilization—Even when not actu- 
ally present in Europe, the plague could hardly fail to be frequently in men’s minds. 
It affected all classes. While the wealthier had a better chance of escaping than those 
who suffered from malnutrition or lived in crowded and unsanitary quarters, they 
often failed to escape, and, even if they did, their lives were upset. The common 
occurrence of death in such a sudden, swift, and unavoidable manner and on so vast 
a scale is likely to encourage a fatalistic attitude. Perhaps the mental effect of re- 
peated pestilence had something to do with the wide spread, in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, of the doctrine of predestination. It might be a comfort to feel 
one’s self one of God’s elect, and such puritanical names as Preserved might be more 
than figurative. Religious persecution was not the only external evil that made 
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Calvinism austere—Lynn Thorndike, American Historical Review, XXXII (April, 
1927), 455-74. (VII, 4, 2; I, 4.) S.A.S. 


Nahe und Ferne in den sozialen Beziehungen (Nearness and Distance in So- 
cial Relations).—Distance may vary with rank of groups or of persons, when the re- 
lation is one of superordination and of subordination. This study considers only part- 
ners of equal rank. Approach correlates with an increase of inner activity. When the 
two are distant one from another they stimulate each other but little. Each one tends 
to live his own life. As they draw nearer, a new life, a new experience, comes to be, 
which leaves a complex affecting the whole of each one’s life. Withdrawing decreases 
the intensity of the relationship. Parallel with it runs a conflict process. Conflict does 
not mean that they now seek to injure one another. That is not the essential nature 
of conflict. But each tends to withdraw into himself. Mutual understanding ceases 
because that involves interaction with the other. Socially two people understand each 
other best when there is completest self-revelation in word and actions.—Wilhelm 
Stok, Zeitschrift fiir Angewandte Psychologie, XXVIII (Heft 3 and 4, 1927), 235-66. 


(VI, 4; 1, 4.) 


VIli. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Criminality in Sports.—G. Del Vecchio’s book, La Criminalita negli Sports, 
shows how antisocial phenomena follow the common laws of adaptation to the eth- 
nic and historic environment. At certain stages in the evolution of peoples there are 
particular ways of manifesting antisocial activity, just as at certain stages in the 
growth of individuals there are definite normal, morbid, or criminal expressions. 
How the degeneration of sports manifests itself in cruelty, egotism, greed, and other 
vices is shown by a study of individual champions and the ascendency of them over 
the crowd and the crowd over them.—G. G. Perrando, review in Archivio di Antro- 
pologia Criminale, XLVII (March-April, 1927), 256-57. (VIII, 1; VI, 4.) S.A.S. 


Crime in Shakespeare.—The first volume of Lugiato’s work, Pazzi, Squilibrati, 
Delinquenti, nelle opere dei letterati (The mad, unbalanced, delinquent, in works of 


literature), entitled Shakespeare e le sue “Masterpieces” Amleto, Macbeth, Re Lear, 
Otello, shows how profoundly Shakespeare penetrated into the psycho-physical con- 
stitution of his dramatis personae and created types which the psychiatrist can easily 
identify. For example, the remorse which assailed Macbeth and Lady Macbeth after 
the murder justifies one in not classifying them among born criminals, who, if 
brought up in the regular way, have no remorse. They are rather occasional crim- 
inals, or, better, belong to a mixed type, with the predominance of the occasional 
element in Macbeth and the constitutional element in his wife, who was more cold 
and pitiless—-Review in Archivio di Antropologia Criminale, XLVII ( —as. 
A 


1927), 261-63. (VIII, 1, 4.) S 


Mental Disease in Relation to Eugenics.—About four-fifths of the cases of 
mental disorder and decay seem due to inherited predisposition, which results (a) 
from an impairment of the developmental potentiality of the neuronic determinant 
within the germ cell, and (b) from the condition of the second or combining germ 
cell. The nature of the environment, especially during the early, rapid stages of 
brain growth, impedes or accelerates the working out of this inherited tendency. A 
deterioration of nervous stamina seems to be gradually diffusing itself throughout 
the land, and, if allowed to continue, may end in degeneracy. Segregation is better 
than sterilization, but neither would suffice to prevent reproduction of mental de- 
fectives. For (1) to produce any marked diminution one would have to sterilize or 
segregate every carrier as well as every defective, which is impossible, and (2) since 
the environmental causes of germ impairment seem still at work, every change in 
social condition would bring a fresh crop of agencies impairing germ cells. The best 
hope is by an educational campaign to develop a eugenic conscience, which would 
mean not mere intellectual recognition of the desirability of healthy offspring, but an 
emotion of shame at the thought of producing defective children, and of satisfaction 
(WI children —A. F. Tredgold, Eugenics Review, XIX (April, I-11. 

2, 4) A.S. 
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Differential Fertility—In the United States the professional, clerical, trade, do- 
mestic and personal service, and transportation occupational groups are not repro- 
ducing fast enough to maintain their relative proportion of the population. Heavy 
labor groups—manufacturing, agriculture, mining—are reproducing in excess of their 
proportion. It is wrong to view this with alarm. The latter ought to reproduce the 
faster, in order (1) to take up the greater human wastage in the laboring classes, and 
(2) to permit continued industrial growth. Statistics about human fertility indicate 
a subtle, far-reaching mechanism of self-regulation reminiscent of that of the social 
insects. Eugenists invent far-fetched explanations for what seems like a simple adap- 
tive biological response to an environment of which the economic element is per- 
haps the most significant biologically Raymond Pearl, Quarterly Review of Biolo- 
gy, II (March, 1927), 102-17. (VIII, 2.) S.A.S. 


Eugenic Sterilization in California: The Feebleminded.—On April 26, 19009, 
the first sterilization law was passed in California, authorizing the superintendent of 
the state home for the feebleminded to perform on inmates, before release from the 
institution, an operation which would prevent parenthood. The first operation at 
this institution was not done until August 12, 1911. Since then sterilization has been 
performed systematically. More than one thousand feebleminded persons have been 
sterilized at the Sonoma State Home, Eldridge, California. There appears to be no 
marked discrimination in selection on the basis of race or nationality. Most of the 
operations are performed when the patients are between fifteen and twenty-five years 
of age. Most of these patients are morons, the mean intelligence quotient being 
around .60.—Paul Popenoe, Journal of Social Hygiene, XIII (7997), 3 321-30. 
(VIII, 2.) C.C. W. 


Unfruchtbarkeit als Folge unnatiirlicher Lebensweise (Sterility as a Conse- 
quence of Unnatural Modes of Living).—Dr. Stieve, of the University of Halle, has 
made numerous experiments on mice, chickens, geese, and other animals whereby he 
showed that unusual environmental factors have a pronounced effect on the fertility 
of these animals. Food which tends to fatten, unaccustomed warm temperature, life- 
conditions having marked influence on habits of the animal, that is, affect its nervous 
system, tend to reduce and even to destroy fertility. The female is first affected, and 
continues to be affected longer than the male. In how far the results of his experi- 
ments may be generalized so as to apply to human beings as well is difficult to say. 
Decrease of births in cities may have such factors as cause, but no doubt others are 
also involved. —Dr. Alexander Elster, Zeitschrift fiir Sexualwissenschaft, XIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1927), 357-58. (VIII, 2, 3.) E. A.A. 


Psychological Considerations of Pedophilia—Only recently have criminal 
courts and others dealing with criminals come to recognize the pedophilic offenders 
as proper cases for psychological treatment. Five cases are given who were residents 
of the criminal department of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, all convicted of sexual assault 
upon young children. In the analysis of these cases the etiological factors are seen to 
emerge in two rather roughly defined directions. In the first three cases the weaning 
trauma with its various hazards played apparently a dominant rdie in the later 
pedophilic formations. The fourth did not have enough data to furnish the basis for 
a clear analysis. The fifth case constitutes an example of the second of the most 
common pedophilic types, namely, those cases where the patient effects an identifica- 
tion with the mother, becomes a rival to the father, and compromises in order to 
evade social opposition by adopting the pederastic expedient —J. H. Cassity, Psycho- 
analytic Review, XIV (April, 1927), 189-09. (VIII, 4.) L.S.C. 


Who Commits Suicide ?—Difference in weather and seasons affects the suicide 
rate little, though the peak in May and June suggests more of a reaction to disturb- 
ances during restless spring months than to winter’s material hardships. Compared 
with some countries, the United States rate of 11.8 suicides per 100,000 (1922) 1S 
low. Our cities outrank rural areas 30 per cent, owing partly to the simplicity, inti- 
macy, and group control in rural life, especially where the church dominates; and to 
the confusion of values, opportunities for maladjustment, and removal of inhibitions 
in the city. Of suicides in 1920, there were 38.1 females for every 100 males. Youth- 
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ful suicides are rare, recent student suicides probably being a temporary occurrence 
in which romantic newspaper stories helped set a pattern for those who were already 
disturbed. Immigrant suicide rates are double or treble the European rates, owing to 
maladjustments here, but the proportion of suicides among different nationalities 
here is about the same as in Europe, showing a retention of old-country attitudes. 
Immigrant suicides usually occur after ten or twenty years’ residence here. The off- 
spring of immigrants do not commit suicide more than the offspring of native-born. 
Suicide is a corollary of (1) personal disorganization, and (2) a favorable attitude 
toward suicide which may be manifest in many other crises preceding the final act. 
The extension of organized clubs and mental hygiene clinics in the cities may help 
prevent suicide, but more fundamental is the need of educating young people both 
to be objective toward themselves and to have positive life-values—Ruth Shonle, 
Survey, LVLII (May 15, 1927), 200-237. (VIII, 4; 1,4; VII, 4.) S.A.S. 


The Meaning of Suicide——When we consider the meaning of suicide in terms 
of its emotional causes, we find that at least eight different patterns of feeling may 
compel suicide, as follows: (1) the act prompted by the belief that religious devo- 
tion and loyalty compel devotees to follow a king, husband, or chief beyond the 
grave; (2) fanatical experiments based upon belief in a new form of life after the 
death of the body; (3) suicide chosen as an honorable alternative in preference to 
execution for military dishonor; (4) self-inflicted death after a person has become 
a serious incumbrance to his companions, when they are unable to care for him with- 
out greatly increasing danger to themselves, as in times of famine, shipwreck, or 
war; (5) suicide of captives, to escape torture or slavery; (6) suicide as an impulsive 
act forced by delirious erotic pressure; (7) suicides of guilt and shame, to escape 
punishment for crime, embezzlement, social ostracism, disease, misfortune, insanity, 
or uncontrollable sexual habits; (8) suicides of revenge, compelled by brooding, feel- 
ings of injury, or a conviction of the futility of love. This last group is by far the 
largest in America today. The suicide “gets even” with those who are attached to 
him by ties of blood, or legal relationships, or business associations. He feels that by 
his death those who, he believes, have wronged him must suffer confusion, regret, 
horror and eternal memory of their neglect and injustice. He indulges the belief that 
they can never again really be free to forget their unkindness. Every school, college, 
or religious institution should have physicians on its staff who are thoroughly trained 
in psychopathology and psychoanalysis. Thereby students, many of whom have 
personal difficulties, will have opportunities for getting some understanding and con- 
trol of themselves.—E. J. Kempf, New Republic, L (1927), 324-27. (VIII, 4.) 

C.C. W. 


Pensée mystic et pensée morbid (Mystic Thought and Morbid Thought).— 
Mystic thought may be clearly distinguished from morbid thought. Mystic thought 
may be considered as an exalted state wherein mental and physical activities seem 
to transcend their ordinary limitations. Definite visions are seen, objective or subjec- 
tive according to whether the individual has an imagination of the visual type or not. 
This mystic state of thought is capable of logical organization and description intel- 
ligible to others. The fact that doctrines have been founded on such mystic visions 
confirms this fact. On the other hand, morbid thought is the result of a mass of un- 
precise feelings often giving rise to a sense of confusion concerning one’s own per- 
sonality. Morbid states of consciousness cannot be intelligently transmitted or log- 
ically rendered. Thus the patient remains in the isolation of his delirium. Morbid 
thought is pathological, whereas mystic thought may be considered as abnormal (ab- 
normal merely in the sense that it is not the type of thought of the majority).—P. 
Courbon, Journal de Psychologie, XXIV (February, 1927), 146-58. (VIII, 4; I, 4.) 

E.L.R. 


Studien iiber Persénlichkeit und Schicksal eingeschriebener Prostituierte 
(Studies of Personality and Destiny of Professional Prostitutes).—The study in- 
cludes seventy prostitutes of the city of Cologne. Records from schools, former em- 
ployers, police, and also personal narratives were used. Prostitutes were classified 
into character groups, such as explosive, restless, sensitive, calm, etc. The highest 
number of cases, twenty-four, fall into the category of “calm and inferior intelli- 
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gence.” About an equal number come from urban and rural homes. The artisan class 
contributed the great majority. Unusual behavior in childhood and girlhood is re- 
corded but for a few cases. First intercourse in the majority of cases came between 
sixteen and seventeen. Two or three years later most of them had become profes- 
sional. Eleven years subsequent to this investigation these girls were again looked 
up. Of seventy, it was possible to get data for sixty-two. Of this number nineteen 
were still in the profession ; forty-three had given it up. Work played but a small réle 
in changing the direction of their lives. Thirty-nine were married, though home life 
was far from ideal in most cases. Only four of the families had children. Girls for- 
merly diagnosed with normal intelligence and emotional endowment had made best 
adjustment.—Kurt Schneider, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, V1 — 3; 
1927), 274-78. (VIII, 5, 3, 4; IX, 3, 4.) E. A. A. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Dilemma of the New Statistics—Among statisticians there seems to be a 
negative correlation between ability and lucidity. Mathematical symbols and Greek 
letters incomprehensible to the uninitiated give deep satisfaction to the inner cult. 
The new mathematical methods are essential, but the cryptic verbiage is not, for 
most statistics is plain arithmetic, with sometimes a little elementary algebra added. 
On the one hand, social scientists should familiarize themselves better with frequency 
distributions, time series, and measurements of relationships, and on the other hand, 
statisticians should interpret the meaning of their figures lucidly —Leonard P. Ayres, 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, XXII (March, 1927), 1-8. on I.) 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Relation between Personality and Character Traits and Intelligence. — 
An attempt was made to study 212 nurses in seven New York Hospitals to determine 
any correlation existing between scores made on Army Alpha tests and ratings of the 
personality with reference to nine desirable traits attributable to the ideal trained 
nurse (conscientiousness, self-control, tactfulness with patients, kindly spirit, cheer- 
ful quiet manner, pleasing voice, skill in nursing procedure, team work, and execu- 
tive ability). Very low correlation existed between scores on the Alpha test and rat- 
ings as made by judges acquainted with the subjects. It was felt that results are not 
reliable because of the subjective method of rating the personality traits—M. G. 


Earle, Journal of Applied Psychology, X (December, 1926), 453-61. (IX, 2.) 
L. S.C. 


The Negro Child’s Index of More Social Participation.—A previous study has 
indicated that gifted children (1.Q. of 140 or over) are much less social than un- 
selected children, and that, in general, children of low I.Q. are considerably more 
social in their play behavior than children who make normal progress in school. 
Since intelligence tests indicate that the Negro child is generally somewhat inferior 
in his performance, an attempt was made to see how Negro children compared with 
white children in their participation in social play. A study of over 7,000 revealed 
the fact that in every age group from 8% to 15% years, the Negro children are the 
more social in their play —H. C. Lehman and P. A. Witty, Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, X (December, 1926), 462-69. (IX, 2.) L.&. C. 


Les tendencies générales de Bayle et de Fontenelle (The General Tendencies 
of Bayle and of Fontenelle).—In the eighteenth century it is difficult to know what 
is philosophy, for philosophy is everywhere, in romance, in history, in political econ- 
omy. Metaphysical problems are negligible, but revelation is everywhere attacked. 
Morals are proclaimed as independent of religious dogma. Political, social and peda- 
gogic problems, however, have become the principal concern of philosophers. By a 
slow process the natural sciences had been preparing the way for a new form of 
speculative philosophy. The real forerunners of the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century are to be found in the previous century, when Bayle and Fontenelle ap- 
peared to plant seeds that were in time to bear fruit. Bayle, in his time, pointed out 
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that faith and belief in orthodox dogma do not guarantee good conduct, that mor- 
als are independent of faith and belief. This led to the conception of a possible state 
in which, although the people did not believe in the existence of God and of the 
other world, they might manifest zeal for the public good. Who doubts that such a 
state would be well governed? This was the hypothesis that the eighteenth century 
came to be preoccupied with—the society of atheists proposed by Bayle. On the 
other hand, Fontenelle was developing the idea of man identical in “essences” across 
time and space. History had but a secondary interest to him, once he had got this 
abstract idea of humanity. His hypothesis was that anyone who completely under- 
stood the mind of man could, by simply contemplating human nature, divine all his- 
tory, past, present, and future by implication; for one would be at its source. He 
knew this was an impractical suggestion. Nevertheless he proposed it as an ideal. 
Thus he posited the method by which history may apply science and become what 
was much later to be called sociology. He foresaw a sociology that would endeavor 
to predict the future on the basis of an analysis of fact. He knew that this depended 
on a knowledge of the laws which rule the march of the human spirit. He showed 
himseif curious about primitive and simple humanity, and presented the possibility 
of comparative ethnography and scientific anthropology and of applying to social 
facts the methods of the natural sciences. By this route he came to a judicious view 
of mythology—saw that readers must put themselves in the place of the conditions 
which had given such mythologies birth, and consider them a logical stage in the 
evolution of human thought. He saw the progressive perfecting of gods and god- 
esses as a reflection of the progress of human thought. He compared, as Pascal did, 
men of all times to one man who lives eternally and who continues to learn. Prog- 
ress will be endless. He pointed out that each bit of knowledge develops only after 
a certain order of preceding knowledge has developed. Comte, who embodied many 
of these ideas in his system, was not wrong in regarding Fontenelle as a forerunner 
of modern times. Fontenelle was one of the few who saw clearly the ideal of scien- 
tific progress and the possibility of the rational control of humanity’s development. 
—L. Lévy-Bruhl, Revue d’Histoire de la Philosophie, I (January-March, 1927), 
50-62. (X, 1.) E.L.R. 


Le Saint-Simonism d’Auguste Comte et le but practique de la Sociologie (The 
Saint-Simonism of Auguste Comte and the Practical Aim of Sociology).—M. J. 
Segond, in an article in the Revue de Synthése historique (XLI [1926], 63-80), dis- 
cusses in the entire work of Comte the reiteration of a fundamental motive, i.e., a 
methodical social regeneration, of which the introduction of the positive spirit into 
this heretofore speculative domain is but the necessary preface. Comte, himself, 
with his Catholic and monarchical background, demanded not only intellectual co- 
herence and scientific homogeneity, but also a coherence between his speculative sys- 
tem and actual life. It was under the decisive influence of Saint-Simon that he found 
his formula, and his methodological design was completed by the development of 
the practical aspect of his philosophy —Review by L. B. in Revue d’Histoire de la 
Philosophie, I (April-June, 1927), 257-58. (X, 1.) E.L.R. 


Cours de philosophie positive (Course in Positive Philosophy).—A new edition 
of Comte’s work is published with an introduction, notes, and documentary illustra- 
tions by Charles Lalo. The text is annotated in a scholarly way by Lalo, who, in his 
introduction, presents Comte as possessing at once an intelligence encyclopedic in its 
range, a sentimental streak amounting almost to a kind of mysticism, and a neu- 
rotic tendency to grand conceptions.—Review by Achille Ouy, Revue International 
de Sociologie, XXXV (March-April, 1927), 179. (X, 1.) E.L.R. 


The Réle o* Philosophy in the History of Civilization—Philosophy is a phe- 
nomenon of culture, never emancipated from its own era. Its work is to adjust that 
body of traditions constituting the mind of man to new scientific tendencies and po- 
litical aspirations. So it tries to convert a culture as its exists into imagination which 
is logically coherent. Philosophy is occupied with meanings, which are wider in 
scope and more precious in value than truth. For truths are but one class of mean- 
ings, namely, those in which a claim to verification by their consequences is an in- 
trinsic part of their meaning. Beyond these is an ocean of meanings to which truth 
and falsity are irrelevant. The scientific factor is negative, merely excluding what is 


it 
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inconsistent. To demand that only what is scientifically verifiable provide the con- 
tent of philosophy is an abdication of the imagination in behalf of prosy literalism, 
The results of the unparalleled American effort in psychology and the social sciences 
are inadequate because of our lack of imagination in generating leading ideas. Afraid 
of speculative ideas, we do over and over again too much dead specialized work jn 
the regions of “facts.” We forget that facts are only data, only fragmentary, uncom. 
pleted meanings, and unless they are rounded out into complete ideas—by means of 
hypotheses and a free imagination—they are like all helpless, maimed things. As 
long as we fear philosophy we shall have no great science-—-John Dewey, Philosophi- 
cal Review, XXXVI (January, 1927), 1-9. (X, 2, 3.) S.A.S. 


Essai d’introduction critique a l’étude de l'économie primitive (A Critical In- 
troduction to the Study of Primitive Economic Life).—Oliver le Roy discusses K. 
Buecher and others whose ethnological systems are founded upon a systematization 
of ethnological data. They are criticized as too systematic—the result of a supposed 
necessity of constructing a regular sequence of ethnological evolution. This has given 
rise to classifications, in the same categories, of many facts which are really hetero- 
geneous. Without denying the unity of human spirit or the relationship between cer- 
tain types of civilization, it is necessary to realize that all institutions exist in a 
complex, and that it is confusing to pull them out of this complex under the pretext 
of examining them, and to insert them in a given place in a logical series. It is not 
scientific to entertain a preconceived notion and then seek out examples drawn from 
a multitude of sources to verify or illustrate it. What is needed is rather a series of 
monographs scrupulously done, wherein may be sought bases of comparison. Buech- 
er has, by the former method, made an artificial construct of economic classes. No 
hypothesis concerning primitive economy is given, for the author is skeptical as to 
the possibility of arriving at a satisfactory one—Review by Gaston Bouthoul, Revue 
International de Sociologie, XX XV (March-April, 1927), 185-87. (X, 2; III, 1.) 

E. L.R. 


Diltheys und Sprangers verstehende Psychologie in ihrem Verhdltnis zur erk- 
larenden Psychologie (Dilthey’s and Spranger’s Interpretive Psychology in Its Re- 
lation to Explanatory Psychology).—The interpretive (verstehende) psychology has 
among its leading representatives Dilthey and Spranger. According to the former, 
present-day psychology, the explanatory, follows the methods of natural science. But 
that method is inadequate for psychology, for nature we explain, soul life we interpret. 
This does not imply a complete rejection of scientific psychology on his part, though 
he vigorously rejects many of its findings and methods. Spranger speaks of a psycholo- 
gy of elements and a structure psychology. The first is scientifically oriented and 
deals with lower forms of psychic life. Structural psychology deals with the higher 
forms. Though not fully in accord, the two authors have much in common. Sprang- 
er achieves the formulation of an analytical psychology, as Dilthey demanded. This 
type of psychology cannot be displaced. It takes its place along side the empirical. 
The empirical is really dependent upon the analytical, as physics may be said to be 
dependent upon mathematics. The two are supplementary.—Walther Schmied- 
Kowarzik, Archiv fiir die Gesamte Psychologie, LVIII (Heft 3 and 4, 1927), 281- 
306. (X, 2; I, 4.) E. A.A. 


Die Frage der geisteswissenschaftlichen und verstehenden Psychologie (The 
Problem of Mental Science and Interpretive Psychology).—It has been objected 
that the present-day naturalistic and scientifically oriented psychology does not treat 
of the higher psychic phenomena which one would naturally expect it to deal with. 
Because of that situation a new psychology has been created. It is supposed to take 
its place alongside and be developed in a way of its own different from present psy- 
chology. But the claim to a special kind of psychology is ill founded. Empirical 
psychology, as now being developed, by no means limits itself to lower psychic 
forms. It, too, seeks to investigate thought, feeling, and will processes. It seeks to 
understand pathological, moral, and religious life forms in their genesis. In every 
case procedure is inductive. No reliance is placed on insight of an unusual kind or 
on the ability of direct and immediate understanding. Various considerations ad- 
vanced by Dilthey and Jasper are discussed. The data regarding which there is argu- 
ment may, however, and should, be analyzed into ultimate psychic elements and 
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seen in their causal relation; in other words, explained in terms of scientific psycholo- 
—G. Stérring, Archiv fiir die Gesamte Psychologie, LVIII (Heft 3 and 4, 1927), 
281-306. (X, 2; I, 4.) E. A. A. 


Nationalékonomie und phdnomenologische Philosophie (Economics and Phe- 
nomenological Philosophy).—In all approaches to facts a philosophy, implied or ex- 
plicit, guides the worker in much of what he does. Knowledge is not a picturing of 
reality, as was assumed by the historical school. Another theory of knowledge as- 
sumes that thought superimposes some sort of order upon the chaos of nature. Neith- 
er theory is adequate. Reality presents itself to us rather as a network of events and 
processes. Picked up like a net at any one point, a large part of the whole is directly 
bound up with the point observed. But a mere concrete picturing of the events is 
no explanation. To that end abstractions must be developed. Thus one of the ear- 
liest to develop in economics is that of value. The concepts needed are not ordinary 
concepts, but are of a nature which describe the essential relations existing in an ob- 
ject or among a group of objects or processes. These arc basic concepts (Grundbe- 
grifie). They are not derived from common language description of conditions. They 
gradually emerge out of a series of problems regarding the subject. They are essen- 
tial, for it is in terms of those concepts that all explanation of that class of phenom- 
ena must be made.—Joseph Black, Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 


CXXXV (March, 1927), 225-57. (X, 2.) E. A.A. 


The Like-Minded Group.—Any society is unsound which does not permit, as 
far as possible, the grouping of minds actually sympathetic and mutually stimulative, 
subject to their own self-given customs. The test of a civilization is the degree to 
which it can, not from stupid negligence but with confidence, intrust groups within 
it to autonomy of custom. Intimate service to a small, like-minded group is the 
most congenial stimulation, calling forth all the powers of the individual with max- 
imum co-operation and minium repression. The like-minded group must not only 
be cohesive, but must cohere with its material means and be centered in the chosen 
spot where it finds its best instruments. To produce the best work, complementary 
minds must be in touch. This is the great contribution of urbanization. In the like- 
minded group perfect law is possible because the controlling power is at once social 
and individual. The chief problem of social theory today is how to encourage strong 
devotion to such communities combined with critical tolerance of other communi- 
oe E. C. Catlin, Philosophical Review, XXXVI (May, 1927), 237-52. (X, 
3; V, 3.) S.A.S. 


The Need for a Social Psychology of Education.—Educational psychology has 
dealt too exclusively with the isolated teacher-pupil relation. Such an abstraction 
may be methodologically useful, but it must be supplemented by study of the edu- 
cative influence of the environment. The social psychology of education will study 
how the process of acquiring knowledge is influenced by the attitudes or standards 
of the group or by the presence of a group as audience or fellow-workers. Experi- 
ments by F. H. Allport, Ernst Meumann, Georgina S. Gates, and others show what 
x be done.—Elbert Vaughan Wills, Education, XLVII (January, 1927), 257-71. 

S.A.S. 


How May We Foster or Facilitate the Development of the Social Sciences ?— 
Development depends largely on inventiveness which will be fostered (1) if large 
numbers of competent persons become interested, (2) if they have a good back- 
ground of social data, and (3) if each is equipped with a variety of methods—his- 
torical, quantitative, deductive, observational, and experimental, for the study of 
really vital problems. A university department of economics should maintain a live- 
ly interest in secondary-school and college movements which are designed to enlist a 
greater number of competent students of the subject, to give these interested persons 
good social data, and to start work along lines of effective method. And it should 
organize its staff with the primary thought of stimulating inventiveness, including 
on the staff persons capable of making liaisons with creative thinkers in related 
fa C. Marshall, Journal of Political Economy, XXXV (April, 1927), 292-08. 

, 6. S.A.S. 
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Manuel élémentaire de sociologie (Elementary Manual of Sociology).—René 
Hubert’s work is a useful synthesis of sociological material, free from much critical 
discussion. The author says, “We preferred to hold ourselves to the analysis of meth- 
ods employed and hypotheses formulated by the great French school of Espinas, 
Durkheim, and M. Lévy-Briihl. We have included as many citations and biblio- 
graphical references as possible, in order to permit our readers to turn to original 
sources and to undertake for themselves the further reading of primary sources,”— 
Review by Achille Ouy, Revue International de Sociologie, XXXV (March-April, 
1927), 166-67. (X, 6.) E.L.R. 


Eléments de sociologie (Elements of Sociology).—G. Bouglé and J. Raffault 
have chosen with great care the group of sociological texts reprinted in their col- 
lection, including works of writers of the Durkheim school and also its opponents. 
The selections are arranged in a logical order with brief comments, and really form 
a whole which is thought to be comparable with foreign compilations of this sort — 
Review by Achille Ouy, Revue International de Sociologie, XXXV (March-April, 
1927), 168. (X, 6.) E.L.R. 
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